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PREFACE. 



The history of ancient Egypt is in a particular 
manner connected with its monuments. It is 
only since these have become better known, and 
hare been more closely examined, that a clearer 
light has begun to spread over the nation that 
erected them. A history, however, founded upon 
monuments, or rather blended with them, must 
in many rejects assume a different character 
from those compiled from written authorities. 
Now, although I do not profess to give in the 
following reseiffches a proper history of Egypt, 
yet as they are wholly upon historical subjects, 
and are in the most intimate manner connected 
with history, a &rther exposition of the pecu- 
liarity of such a history can be nowhere more 
in place than here ; where indeed it seems 
required for the information of those whose 
notions are not very clear upon the subject. 

The monuments which here come under con- 
sideration are principally monuments of archi- 
tecture, to which sculptures and inscriptions, 
though they more or less om^nent them, only 
appear as subordinate. We shall not leave 
these unexamined; but must first be allowed 
to consider the monuments themselves, un- 
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connected with any other object, as sources of 
history. 

That they in a certain sense possess this 
character cannot be denied. A monument bears 
witness of a fact more clearly and certainly than 
could be done by the statement of a writer. 
This fact is, that the people who erected this 
monument, had att^ed to a certain degree of 
civilization, without which they could not have 
erected it. But this degree of civilization we do 
not learn from a description ; it is set forth in 
the monument, placed as it were before our eyes. 
It is true the monument does not display the 
whole of their civilization ; but, if it be of any 
magnitude, it relates much respecting it, as it 
exhibits not merely a specimen of mechanical 
skill, but also of the taste, of the manner of life, 
of religion, etc. It supplies us with a certain 
rule by which to judge of the civilization of the 
nation that erected it 

A single monument may do all this. But 
where a series of them exists they do much 
more. We observe in them the progress and 
decline of art among the people, as well as of 
every thing connected with it ; they may there- 
fore, to a certain extent, become authorities for 
the history of the civilization of a nation. To 
what extent ? This depends upon their differ- 
ence at different periods, upon their number 
and nature. 

Monuments moreover become in another 
manner, and in another respect, the authorities 
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for the history of a nation. Every monument, 
which is important from its magnitude and 
nature, is usually accompanied by a tradition, 
a mythus. As soon as it attracts att«ntion, the 
beholder naturally desires and endeavours to 
learn its origin, its builder; its destination. And 
those are never wanting who believe themselves 
tiiie, from whatever source they may have ob- 
tained their accounts, to give information re- 
specting these matters. If the monuments are 
of a religious kind, temples or sanctuaries (and 
these form by far the most numerous class), 
there are specially attached to them appointed 
servants, the priests, who preserve and commu- 
nicate these traditions, wMch then become in- 
terwoven with the history of the nation. Even 
a part of the earliest Roman history rested upon 
such a temple-tradition ; such as that Of Corio- 
lanus upon the story of the temple of Fortuna 
MuUebris. These are preserved in the memory 
of the vulgar : they may be varied and embel- 
lished ; but nothing can justify us, without 
farther examination, to consider them as mere 
fables. He who maintains this, must deny the 
possibiUty of a true account respecting the 
founder of a monument being ever preserved. 
And who will take this task upon himself? 
That, however, in making use of them the rules 
of sound criticism must be kept in view, I need 
scarcely add. 

In the sense thus £ir given, monuments are 
to be considered as sources of history only so 
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far as tbey are mere pieces of architecture. But 
they become so in a higher degree if they are 
Ukewise furnished with works of sculpture^ — 
with representations of remarkable events ; and 
still more so if they contain inscriptions. The 
works of sculpture are certainly of themselves 
intelligible, so iar as to make known the nature 
of the subject which they represent, — warlike 
transactions, objects of worship, sacrifices, pro- 
cessions, etc ; but not the particular circum- 
stances, unless these are clearly pointed out by 
some special token. This is done by the in- 
scriptions, when they designate the persons, the 
place, and the time : how iar they do this de- 
pends upon the paucity or copiousness of their 
details, and the whole upon their intelligibility. 

From the principles here l^d down it is evi- 
dent, that the history of a nation may be so 
closely connected with its monuments, that these 
may become the chief source of it. But if we 
ima^ne a history resting entirely upon them, it 
will assume a peculiar character. Together 
with the monuments will naturally arise a series 
of traditions referring to them. The monu- 
ments speak by themselves, their language is 
strong, but vague and laconic. Tradition be- 
comes their interpreter ; but it goes no farther 
than to the founders of the monuments, and the 
explanation of them where they contain pictorial 
representations. The monuments, however, only 
belong to individual rulers, the events only to 
single points of time. Even though a series of 
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events or transactions be represented, as is found 
to be the case upon certain monuments^ each 
recounts its own particular history. It there- 
fore followSj that one of the chief characteristics 
of a history resting upon monuments, must be 
its being almost entirely made up of fragments. 
A tolerably continuous or complete narrative 
must not be expected here. To this is to be 
added, that tradition, although probably more 
communicative in earlier times, continually con- 
centrate itself more upon the monumente ; since 
in them it finds its chief support, and refers to 
the same hero or ruler what belongs to many. 
Hence it happens that we have a history of 
those rulers only who bave left monuments, or 
are s^d to have left them. 

We bave laid it down as the first principal 
characteristic of a history founded on monu- 
ments, that it must, from its nature, be com- 
posed of fragments. Let us now add the 
second ; which is, that (unless where the dates 
are expressly stated upon them) it cannot be 
strictly chronological. No doubt a certain order 
of time may be perceived in the progress and 
decUne of art, in the events represented, and 
even in the greater or less preservation of the 
moniunents ; but a history foimded upon monu- 
ments can at the best only reckon according to 
centuries — to attempt to bring it within one or 
even twenty years would be a fruitless under- 
taking, and only lead to error. 

A third characteristic, finally, of a history 
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resting on monuments is, that it always borders 
on the marvellous. The monuments themselves, 
and this in proportion as they are larger and 
more extraordinary, lend it this character; and 
who can be ignorant of the inclination of man- 
kind to ex^gerate and embellish the facts com- 
prised in the traditions of a nation? This is 
certunly closely connected with, and partly de- 
pendent upon, the poetry of a people ; it will 
therefore, of course, be less where this is con- 
fined to hymns and songs, as was the case, so 
far as we know, among the Egyptians. 

This is the sum of what monmnents may 
fulfil, without any other aid, as sources of his- 
tory. Of this we have an example in the Mex- 
ican and Peruvian monuments ; although here 
the destruction of the ancient priesthood has 
deprived us of their traditions. But the case is 
very different where the monuments can be 
compared with historians, even though these 
shoidd be of no higher character than mere 
annalists. Here it is that these monuments 
appear to the greatest advantage, since they 
give, as it were, a reality to the narration. In 
how much clearer a light would the monuments 
of those American nations appear, and what light 
would they again have spread over those people, 
had their annals been preserved ! 

It was necessary to lay before the reader these 
remarks previous to the application of them to 
Egyptian history. This is also a history resting 
upon monuments ; and although certain writers 
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in Urn case come to our assietance, it preserves, 
nevertheless, the peculiar character, that it is 
chiefly, and in the closest manner, connected 
with monuments, because even the statements 
made by j historians almost entirely flow from 
this very source. Those of Herodotus do so 
altogether, those of Diodorus for the most part ; 
and of the work of Manetho, drawn Axim the 
temple archives, only scanty extracts have been 
preserved. It follows, therefore, of necessity, 
that the history of ancient Egypt can only be 
fragmentary : and in this point of view it must 
be considered [and treated. The truth of this 
remark will become so apparent in these re- 
searches, that I con^der it would be superfluous 
to say any thing more respecting it 

Moreover,,a strictly chronological history can- 
not, with the means we now possess, be hoped 
for. Herodotus here gives us no determinate 
continuous series of dates ; Diodorus reckons, 
indeed, according to generations ; but we meet 
with many indefinite chasms; and in Manetho 
we have besides to contend with the numerous 
errors of transcribers in the numbers. And 
although upon the monuments certain represen- 
tations have been preserved, bearing some refer- 
ence to chronology, yet no continued train of 
dates has been discovered. Our only resource, 
therefore, is, to ascertain, as nearly as possible, 
by comparison, some of the principal events; 
and to arrange the order of others, preceding or 
following them, in a general way ; not by years 
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or by decades, but by centuries. Where there 
are no corresponding annals of other nations, 
this is all that is required; and history is not 
&lsified by a variation of a half-century or a 
century in the date of particular events. 

But, although they afford no determinate 
chronology, those vast monuments, which for 
centuries have stood forth as the dumb, yet con- 
vincing witnesses of the grandeur of the ancient 
Pharaohs, have, as it were, now begun to speak, 
since the attempts to decipher the inscriptions 
have not been altogether ineffectual. The na- 
ture of this work demands that I should give my 
opinion upon the success of these attempts ; and 
this is done in my preUminary discburse. The 
reader will there find the reasons which induce 
me to give my assent to the method of M. Cham- 
pollion, and how far I agree with him, without 
pledgmg myself to the correctness of each of his 
interpretations ; but at the same time I beseech 
the reader not to pass unnoticed the great pre- 
caution with which I have made use of his de- 
cipherings. I have confined myself to the adop- 
tion of some royal titles or names in the second 
part of the chapter on Thebes, which in them- 
selves are already known from Manetho ; but 
which, as they are now read upon the monu- 
ments, give some clew for ascertaining the 
builders of them. For this purpose I have had 
recourse to the great work of Champollion, his 
Pricis, and not to the scattered information in 
periodicals. Since this work appeared, the same 
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levned writer has coramenced the publication 
of a PanthSott Egyptien; which contains en- 
gravings with the descriptions of Egyptian 
deities. But I have already upon another oc- 
casion explained that these researches are 
foreign to my purpose. The accuracy or in- 
accuracy of the legend of the names of the 
Pharaohs, of which alone I have made use, 
is not connected with this subject. Even 
the opponents, therefore, of the interpretations 
of M. Champollion cannot charge me with 
having built my researches upon a method of 
interpretation not yet proved. Nothing is built 
iq}on it. Some of the results are brought for- 
vrard merely as confirmations of points already 
ascertained; but from attempts at deciphering 
particular words and names I have altogether 
abstained. 

The promised work (Rudimenta Hieroglyphi- 
CO) of a German scholar. Prof. Sbiffarth 
of Leipsic, without which it would be rash to 
criticise any of his interpretations, has not yet 
speared. But from what is stated above it is 
evident, that neither these nor any similar at- 
tempt can have the slightest bearing upon these 
researches, farther than as regards the reading 
of the names of the Pharaohs. The Adversaria, 
published by the same scholar from the papers 
of my deceased friend Sfohn, relate only to 
tiie deciphering of the demotic and hieratic 
methods of writing : and therefore have no con- 
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nection with the subjects upon which I have 
treated. 

No other part of my works has, in the pre- 
sent new edition (the fourth), undergone so 
much alteration as this : nearly one half of it 
has been rewritten. Every effort has been 
made, so &r as my means and skill would al- 
low, to improve it ; and abundance of matenals 
have been afforded me by the splendid works 
and travels which have appeared duiing the 
ten years which have elapsed since the pubh- 
cation of the last edition. I hope my readers 
will therein find the best, and — as by always 
quoting my authorities I have given them an 
opportunity of judging for themselves — the most 
satisfactory answer to the violent attacks which 
have been made, and continue to be made, even 
by men whom one would expect, from their 
situation, to be interested in the promotion of 



The appended ground-plan of ancient Thebes, 
as well as the mi^ of Egypt and Nubia, as far 
as the second cataract near Wodi Hal& (the 
remainder will be found in the map of ancient 
Africa in the foregoing volxune), are from the 
skilful hand of my friend Prof, C. Otfr. Miiller. 
I need scarcely add, that these maps are con- 
structed expressly for this work. 

March Wh, 1826. 
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EGYPTIANS. 



No nation in the world has taken so much pains 
to transmit its memory to posterity as the 
Egyptians. In its marvellous and stupendous 
monuments, "whether erected on the earth, or 
excavated from its bowels, it has left behind not 
merely proofe of its greatness, but has endea- 
voured, by covering them with sculptured repre- 
sentations of its religion, its public affairs, and 
even of private hfe with its numerous occupa- 
tions, to hand down the remembrance of them 
to the latest generations. Its endeavours have 
not been in vain. The attention of the present 
age has been strongly drawn towards it, and it 
is now, as it were, resuscitated from the grave, 
and lives before us. Notwithstanding this, the 
antiquities of no nation are wrapped in deeper 
obscimty. Even its emblematical representa- 
tions are, in a great measure, to us so many 
problems. A more interesting matter, however, 
than even this, is the method by which that 
people expressed and committed their ideas to 
writing ; and before we can venture upon the 
history and antiquity of the Egyptians, it is ne- 
cessary we should throw some light upon this 
B 2 
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4 EGYPTIANS. 

obscure subject, and exphun what has hitherto 
been done, towards dispersing the mist in which 
it has so long been enveloped. 

From what is said by ancient writers, and 
from the monuments themselves, no doubt can 
remain but that there was more than one kind 
of writing in use among the Egyptians. Herod- 
otus distinguishes between the sacred writing 
and the popular *. It would be sufficiently clear, 
that, by the first, the hieroglyphic or picture- 
writing must be miderstood ; even if it were not 
established by that celebrated relick of antiquity 
the Rosetta stone, which exhibits both methods 
of writing. It must also be sufficiently evident, 
that, if both kinds of writing were already in 
common use, in the time of Herodotus, they 
must both have belonged to an age much ante- 
rior; and that, therefore, the popular writing 
was even then a writing dating up to the period 
of the Pharaohs. Hieroglyphic vrriting is of the 
greatest importance in an inquiry into Egyptian 
antiquities, because, in the time of the Pharaohs, 
it was certainly used in preference, and, as far 
as we know, exclusively for public monuments ; 
not a single trace having yet been discovered of 
any other sort of writing, upon any monument 
belonging to that period. 

Now, as the most interesting part of Egyptian 
history is closely connected with its public mo- 

' HiROD. ii. 36. Between jpA/iiiaTa \pa uid Jq/i^uEo. An Bllcnpt 
wu made, aoma time ago, bj Zdeoa, to prove that the fiitt iacluded h!ero- 
glTphici, but net the bnntic wtiliag ; Di Obtlucii, p. 438. 
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EGYPTIANS. » 

numents, it becomes the more important, that 
we should be well informed respecting the writ- 
ing found upon them ; that we should clearly 
comprehend its nature, and the relation it bears 
to other kmds of writing. From the time of 
Kircher, Jablonsky, and others, there certainly 
has been no lack of attempts to decipher hiero- 
glyphic writing. How little has been done by 
them is sufficiently shown by the confession of 
one, who devoted no small portion of his life to 
its study, the fruits of which are honourably pre- 
served in more than one work, and particularly 
in his celebrated treatise on obelisks ^ Yet he 
frankly and undisguisedly confesses, that in the 
interpretation of hieroglyphics, very little pro- 
gress has been made. However different the 
means pursued, by which those men endeavoured 
to obtain this object, they all ended in one 
common supposition ; namely, that hieroglyphi- 
cal writing is merely an allegorical picture-writ- 
ing, whose characters, not representing sounds, 
but merely ideas, are altogether of a different 
nature from our alphabetical letters. Could, 
however, a writing of this kind be imagined — 
which at best could only be very limited and 
incomplete — a key would be required for under- 
standing it, which, if once lost, we cannot see 
where and how it could be recovered; for the 
little resemblance, between the allegoric signs 
and the objects, would by no means be sufficient. 

■ ZoEC*, Dt Obtturii, p. 461. 
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6 EGYPTIANS. 

I do not, therefore, seem to have been wrong in 
the early opinion I gave, that if this be admitted, 
though perhaps some hieroglyphics might, yet 
no general hieroglyphical writing could ever be 
deciphered *. 

Does it however follow that the figures, com- 
posing hierogl)'phics, are only and exclusively 
signs of ideas ? May they not ^so, at least in 
part, as well represent sounds, and consequently 
letters ? This cannot be contradicted ; for there 
is no reason why a figure, say a hand, or a 
beast, may not represent a sound quite as well 
as a simple or complex Une. It is solely upon 
the solving of this question, that the present 
study of hieroglyphics hinges. Should the con- 
jecture be realized, should farther research lead 
to the discovery of an alphabet, we shall be 
able to read ; and if we may venture to assume, 
that the language in which the hieroglyphics are 
composed is not entirely lost — that the ancient 
Egyptian language is, at least to a certain de- 
gree, preserved in the Coptic — we shall be ena- 
bled to translate, and consequently, to understand. 

Although by these investigations the object 
of the inquiry may be rendered clear, yet we 
are naturMly led to ask, in what way it first 
came to be conjectured, and then to be believed, 
that hieroglyphics are not merely allegorical 
picture-writings, but contain as well alphabetical 
characters ? To those who would adopt the 

' Ucta, ii. p. -ITT, tUe earlier (German) edilioQS. 
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first system a diflBculty opposes itself at the first 
step, which cannot be surmounted. The appli- 
cation of the hieroglyphic writing to pionu- 
mental inscriptions would be impossible- with- 
out the fi-equent occurrence of proper names, 
whether of deities, kings, or private persons. 
Now, what method is there by which proper 
names can be expressed by allegorical, writing, 
when they happen to be void of signification 1 
Such names as Lion, Wolf, and the like, may 
be represented by pictures, but how can those 
of Henry, Lewis, and such like * t But suppos- 
ing, nevertheless, that names are to be sought 
for upon monuments, where are they to be 
looked for? How could it be demonstrated 
that exactly this or that group of hieroglyphic 
figures contains proper names 1 

Nothing but a most fortunate concurrence of 
circumstances could have led to a step beyond 
this. The famous Rosetta stone, now in the 
British Museum, contains a tHUnguar (or rather 
biiingtiar), inscription in hieroglyphics, in the 
popular writing of the Egyptians, and in Greek. 
In this many proper names are found in the 
Greek character, of which, unfortunately, from 

[* Tba QmaUrlii RcWnc.Tol. iliii. p. 119, layt, " Hesrad, ufir m we 
kaow, wu the fint who olnerved the impostibililj of repnientiog proper 
DiRM* by ijnibolic fibres. Here, u eluwhere, receuit; wm probably 
the mother of inveotiaa. Sign* wkj leprtncDt gtnen, md cluie*, tixl 
orden, but cm >c>rc<ly duciimJDate indifiduBli. The tjmboli of royally, 
added bi ibe liga of the loaD, deiigDale the kiag. The vktoriout, or the 
«■■«, or the religiow ki^ may be dUtingaiihed from the weak or tyraaoi- 
cil ; but what •djnuct will abow that we mean kii^ George, or kiag Wil- 
liam, rather than kiag Henry or klag Edward V] 
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the mutilated state of the stone, only one, that 
of Ptolemy, remains in hieroglyphics. Had the 
other names been preserved, a comparison of the 
signs of which they were composed, would at 
once have led to a certain conclusion. Happily 
the basis of an obelisk was discovered at Phils, 
containing likewise an iDBcription in hierogly- 
phics and some Greek writing, probably the 
translation of, or something relating to, what 
precedes it. This important relick was pur- 
chased by the late Sir Joseph Banks, and sent 
to England by the unfortunate Belzoni. Besides 
the name of Ptolemaiis, expressed in the same 
signs as it is upon the Rosetta stone, there is 
upon this the name of Cleopatra". These two 
names contain six letters in common ; and by 
comparison it is found that the consonants PTL 
and the vowels AEO are represented in both by 
the same pictures. Hence these are concluded 
to have been signs of sound, and consequently 
letters ; the signification of the remaining cha- 
racters of the two names, after this, becomes 
easy ; and a part of the hieroglyphic alphabet is 
of course deciphered- These signs are called 
phojietic. 

But another very remarkable circumstance 
remains to be noticed. The two names we have 
just mentioned were, upon both the monuments, 
separated from the rest of the inscription by 
being enclosed in an oval border, or, as Cham- 

* Set upOD Ihiambject Ihe wotkiorCHiMroLLioH, hsreafut qaotcd. 
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poUioD calls it, a cartouche. _ It is, therefore, 
evident, that the names of kings and queens 
were usually distinguished in this manner. Oval 
enclosures of a similar kind frequently occur 
upon Egyptian monuments. It certainly was 
not made out that they always contained royal 
names, and no others ; yet it must be allowed, 
that it seemed to afford strong grounds for the 
opinion, that such at least was often the case. 
The next step, therefore, was to apply the alpha^- 
betical key, thus &r discovered, to these car- 
touches ; and a succession of names, borne by 
rulers of various periods, by Cjesars, Ptolemies, 
Persians, and even by Pharaohs, were speedily 
deciphered. Each of these cartouches was 
usually accompanied by a second, in which was 
soon discovered the title and surname of the 
kings, as they were adopted after known deities. 
This led to the conclusion, not only that this 
kind of writing must have remained in use, un- 
changed, throughout the different periods of the 
Egyptian empire, but also, that some of those 
monuments which had heretofore been attributed 
solely to the Pharaohs, did not belong to them, 
but to the Ptolemies and Cfesars. It likewise 
established the most magnificent and ancient of 
the works to be .due to the Pharaohs, whose 
names were legible upon them. A light has 
thus been thrown upon the history of those 
. distant ages, and many parts of it verified in 
such a way as could h^ly have been expected; 
the opinions of those who had ejected the Pha- 
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raohs from the page of history, and merely con- 
sidered them as fabulous or symbolical beings, 
fell therefore at once to the ground ; their mo- 
numents, with their names sculptured thereon, 
stand ready to confute them ! 

Every lover of Egyptian antiquities must be 
aware, that the first steps which led to this im- 
portant and interesting discovery were made by 
the learned Dr. Young of Cambridge, who first 
seized the idea of phonetic hieroglyphics, and 
applied it to the names of Ptolemy and Bere- 
nice*. It i8,however,totheexertionsofaleamed 



* What >bti« in the m«rit el lh« ducoverj ddM be ticribcd to Dr. 
Young, u compared vith hit own, M. CbampollioD bai allempted to thow 
at the beginning of bii work. To tbat and to the tMatiM of Dr. Young I 
mutl refer my readers, a* the iking diapute upon ihie head haa Dolbiug to 
do willi iheie retearche*. 

[The tianalator canuot let pax* tbia opportunity of aiating, tbat, aifiiaa 
be can judge, after a fair eiaminaiion of the subject, there doe* itot aeem 
the ilighieit eridence to u( aside Dr. Young'i claim to the entire diacorerj 
of the phonetic ayitem of hieraglypfaics. " Tbe method adopted by him 
for deciphering the encharid and hieroglyphic (eiti of the Roletta inacrip- 
tion i> ■ masterpiece of ingenious contrivance ; and he has (be honour of 
having been the first to dnuniinilf, tbal in the latter as well a> in tb« 
fotmer, ctrCain eharacten, whatever may have been their original import, 
vvr* tmflogid te Ttjrrtmt unindi." Tbia opinion of tbe Edinburgh re- 
viewer, which is merely just to the fame of Dr. Young, has been echoed 
by tbe learned of nearly all Europe. M. Klaprolb, one of ihe first acholBrs 
in Europe, layt " Ledocteur Young, Anglsis, est santcontredille premier 
auteurde cette dfcouterte. Lec^lebra Zo^gaavait d£ja aoupfonn^ qn'una 
partie des aignea bi^roglyphiques pouvoil ilre employee alphab^tiquement. 

maia i'hooneur d'avoir dimootri ce Fait appartient au docteur Young 

Disputer i ce savanl la priority de cette d^couverte aenut auisi absurda 
que da Touioir BOuleuir, quecelui qui le premier mtlla du saltpetre avec du 
souSire el du chaibon n'a pu tt£ I'inveateur du poudre, maia bien celu 
qoi s'est aerri pour la premiere foia de ce melange comme moteur pour lei 
projectiles." Klafroth, Frffaca CoUtctien-da Monumim Egyptinu 4t 
M. Patin. 

Tbat tbe fame of the first discovery inditpuiably belong! to Dr. Young, 
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Frenchman, Champollion, that we are mafnly 
indebted for its ^ther progress, and for the 
results to which it has led'. M. Champollion 
was well prepared for this, as he had ardently 
pursued the study of the Coptic language and 
hterature almost from his infancy ; one of his 
early works was the Restoration of the Geogra- 
phy of Egypt under the Pharaohs, with its an- 
cient names, compiled from MSS. in the royal 
library at Paris", a work which must have in- 
creased his knowledge of the Coptic language, 
and laid a foundation for new researches. 

it foil; made ont in tb« Quarterly Btvieta, yo\. iliii. p. 114, eic. ; Edini. 
Rttiitu, Tol. iIt, p. lao, etc.; »nd Enet/elap. lt<lnip. article Hitnglyphia, etc. 
Tfac followiog citcnnutuiCM Mwn to set thii matter at lett. In the Gnt 
place, then ii tlie direct latimonj of Dr. Young himaelf at to hi* claim, both 
in regard to jrrimty of publicalion and eriginaiily irf diicmiTy, whidi M. 
Champollicn hat not ;et aDtveml. See Ediab. RmUa, I. c, where ifaii 
it ciearlj •howo. In the lecond place, thaie ii the foUowiog proof equally 
nnaniwcred. lotbe jeer 1821, after the ditcovei? of Dr. Young had been 
made known, Champullioo publiihed, alQieiioble, aiolnnK, D*r£cn'turf 
Biirttiqiu dti Jnaau Egyplini, in whicb he ditlioclly iUIct bit coDiic- 
tion, that tht kimglyphict an not fhontlie, " que lei lignea hifraglj- 
pbiqoe* aont da ngitn dt choui, <t nan da dgaei di vu." Tbii voluOM 
bat been wilbdiaira from circulation on the preteit tbat the antbor waa 
actuated bj " Is ciaiDle de bleuer lei icrupnlei de quelquet penounet 
pioutei." M. Klaprotb anertt, that there it pontivel)' nothing in the 
Tohuue which could produce that impresaioa ; and that the real motive (or 
ill lupprewion wat tin unfortauate avowal which decidei Ht once the con- 
traver^.] 

' Champollion the jonnger (hi* elder brotber i* M. ChampoUim Fi- 
gtat, likewite celebrated for bit reiearcbei into Egpptian antiquity), Eiit 
gave, in September 1822, a preliminary account of this ayilem to the Aee- 
itwkuia Interipiimt, in a letter addretaed to tbeeecrettry, U. Dariir: 
L^tT»i Mom. Daciir, nlatif A VAlphabtt da Hienglypha pkenttiipta. 
Pari*, 1832 : tbit wat soon followed by hit greater work, Prfeu du Syitiau 
Jli£ngtfpkiqut da Ancimt Egyptitni, Paiit, 1834 ; aacoDd and improved 
edition, Faiii, 1829, 2 vol*. 8vo., and a volume of platea, which form* 
the l>a*i* of the following inquiry. 

* Eggpu Mui In Pharaaiu, lom, i. ii. ; Pari*, 1B14, witb a map. 
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An important question here naturally occurs : 
Are these phoTtetic pictures, or hieroglyphics, 
chosen arbitrarily, or are they subject to some 
general law ? In the first case, it could scarcely 
be hoped to apply them farther than to the de- 
ciphering of names; the discovery of ageneral 
law led to the idea of a more general applica- 
tion. A knowledge, however, of the language 
would necessarily be the first step ; as in this 
roust be sought the origin of their signification ; 
and it is only by the help of the Coptic that this 
can be attained. By this it was soon perceived, 
that it might be regarded as a confirmed con- 
ventional rule : that signs, used as letters, repre- 
senting certain sounds, are always the image of 
an external object, the name of which, in the old 
Egyptian language, begins with the letter which 
it represents. Thus, for example, if we wished, 
in our language, to introduce a writing of this 
kind, a hand might represent the sound h, a dog 
the sound d, a staflf the sound s, etc. 

This rule, therefore, certainly furnishes us 
with a key for the farther deciphering the hie- 
roglyphic alphabet, to whatever extent we may- 
be able to unlock it. As the explications of M. 
Champollion, however, may be known but to 
few readers, I judge it necessary, before pro- 
ceeding any farther, accurately to unfold them. 
I shall do this in a series of single propositions, 
as nearly as I can in the words of the author ^. 

* [I h&ve compared thii with the last edition of tlM Prto'io/'CHiiiFOL- 
LioN, ind made lach alwialioni u 1 deemed neceutry. Trant.] 
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"The writing of the Egyptians consist of 
three distinct kinds ; the hieroglyphic, or sacred 
writing ; the hieratic, or writing of the priests ; 
and the demotic, in common use." 

"A. 1. The hieroglyphic writing consists in 
the simultaneous use of three very distinct 
species of signs : — (a) of picture sigtu, or repre- 
sentations of the objects themselves, which they 
serve to represent : (i) of symbolical, tyjncal, or 
enigmatical signs, representing ideas by physical 
objects, always bearing some analogy to the idea 
represented : (c) phonetic characters, represent- 
ing sounds by pictures of physical objects. 

" A. 2. The picture, and symbolical signs are 
employed in all the texts in a much less propor- 
tion than the phonetic characters." 

" A. 3. The phonetic characters are real al- 
phabetical signs, letters, which express the 
sounds of the Egyptian words." 

" A. 4. Every phonetic hieroglyphic is the 
picture of a physical object, the name of which 
object begins, in the Egyptian langu^e, with 
the vowel or consonant (voix ou articulation) 
which the sign itself is intended to represent." 

" A. 5. The phonetic characters combine to 
form words in the same manner as any other 
alphabet, hut they are often placed one over 
the other, and in various directions, according 
to the disposition of the text, either in petpen- 
dicular columns, or horizontal lines." 

" A. 6. The intermediate vowels of words 
written in hieroglyphics are often left out. 
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as in the Hebrew, Phoenician, and modern 
Arabic." 

" A. 7. Every vowel and consonant may, 
according to the principle laid down in A. 4, 
be represented by several different phonetic 
signs, all, however, representing exactly the 
same sound "*." 

" A. 8. The use of one phonetic character 
rather than another, representing the same 
sound, was often regulated by the material form 
of the character made use of, or by the nature 
of the idea expressed by the word to be written 
in phonetic characters." 

" A. 9. The various hieroglyphic phonetic 
vowel signs had no more settled sound than 
the Hebrew aleph (m), the yodh (^), and the 
vav 0), or the elif (1), and the waw (j) of the 
Arabians." 

" A. 10. Abbreviations of phonetic groups are 
often met with in the hieroglyphic text" 

"A. 11. Phonetic characters, the necessary 
and inseparable elements of Egyptian hierogly- 
phic writing, exist in the most ancient Egyptian 
texts as well as in the more recent." 

*' A. 12. I have already determined the soimd 
(fixe la valeur) of above a hundred hieroglj-phic 
phonetic characters, among which are those that 
most frequently occur in the texts of all ages." 

"A. 13. All hieroglyphic inscriptions found 
upon Egyptian monuments belong to one single 

■° [Thii ii qu«ation«d by Heerea henaCnr. Tram,] 
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and same kind of writiog, composed, as we 
have said (A. 1. a, 6, c), of three kinds of signs 
simultaneously employed." 

" A. 14. It is proved, by a series of public 
monuments, that the sacred writing, combining 
the picture, st/mholical, and phonetic signs, was 
in use. without interruption, from the nine- 
teenth century before our era to the entire con- 
version of the Egyptians to Christianity, under 
the dominion of the Romans, when the different 
Egyptian kinds of writing were displaced by 
the Coptic, that is to say, by the Greek alphabet 
increased by a certain number of consonants, 
taken from the old demotic writing of the 
Egyptians." 

" A.- 15. The same ideas are sometimes re- 
presented in the same- hierc^lyphic text, at one 
time hy- pictttre signs, at another by symboUc, 
and finally by a group of phonetic characters, 
expressing the word significant of the same idea 
in the language spoken." 

"A. 16. Other ideas are r^resented, either 
by a grot^ formed of a picture and a symbolic 
sign, or by uniting a picture or aymhoUc sign 
with phonetic characters." 

" A. 17. Certain Egyptian ba8-relie&, or com- 
positions formed of figures of physical beings, 
and particularly of representations of monsters, 
grouped and connected, do not belong to the 
proper hieroglyphic writing. These are purely 
allegorical, or symbolical scenes, to which the 
ancients gave the name of anaglyphs." 
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"A. 18. A number of figures are, however, 
common to the pro[>er hieroglyphic writing, 
and' to this system of painting, or, if it must be 
so called, of writing, which produced ana- 
glypka." 

"A. 19. These anaglyphs seem to be pages 
of that secret writing, which the ancient Greek 
and Latin writers tell us, was known only to 
the priests, and to those whom they initiated 
in their mysteries. The hieroglyphic writing, 
on the contrary, was never secret, but known 
to all the inhabitants of Egypt at all educated." 

" A. 20. Two pew systems of writing sprung 
in time from the hieroglyphic writing, the 
hieratic and demotic ; these were invented to 
fecilitate the art of writing, and bring it more 
into common use." 

"B. 21. The hieratic, or sacerdotal writing, 
was merely a kind of short-hand way of writing 
the sacred, from which it was immediately 
derived. In this second system the form of 
the signs is considerably abridged." 

" B. 22. It consists, properly, of pictural, 
tymbolical, and phonetic signs ; but the first two 
M*e often replaced either by groups of phonetic 
characters, or by arbitrary characters, which 
no longer preserve the form of their corre- 
spondent sign in the hieroglyphic system." 

" B. 23. All the hieratic manuscripts extant, 
and we possess some belonging to the epoch of 
the Pharaohs, of the Greeks and of the Romans, 
belong to one single system, however different 
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the shape of the characters may appear at the 
first inspection." 

"B. 24. The use of the hieratic writing ap- 
pears to have been restricted to the transcrip- 
tion of texts relating to sacred or scientific 
matters, and to a few, but always religious, in- 
scriptions." 

" C. 25. The demotic, epistolaty, or enchorial 
writing, is a system quite distinct from the 
hieroglyphic and the hieratic, from which it ig 
immediately derived." 

" C. 26. The characters used in demotic writing 
are merely simple characters borrowed irom the 
hieratic writing." 

" C. 27. It excludes almost all pictured signs." 

" C. 28. It admits, nevertheless, a certain 
number of symbolical signs, but only to express 
some ideas essentially connected with the reli- 
gions system." 

" C. 29. The greater part of every demotic 
text consists of phonetic characters, or signs oj 



" C. 30. The number of characters used in 
demotic writing are much fewer than in either 
of the other systems." 

" C. 31. In demotic writing the intermedial 
vowels are often suppressed both in Egyptian 
and foreign words." 

" C. 32. The demotic, like the writings from 
which it is derived, may express every conso- 
nant or vowel by several signs, very different in 
form but entirely alike in sound. Nevertheless 
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the number of these demotic same-sounding 
characters, is not nearly so great as in the 
sacred and sacerdotal writing." 

" C. 33. The demotic, hieratic, and hiero- 
glyphic writing have been simultaneously in use 
during a long series of ages in every part of 
Egypt." 

These propositions, according to the disco- 
veries of M. ChampoUion, form the basis upon 
which the Egyptian system of writing rests. 
The latter assertions, however, upon the deriva- 
tion of the hieratic and demotic writing from 
the hieroglyphic, may be dismissed as not bear- 
ing upon the present subject. It may easily 
be perceived that this can only be decided by 
comparing and by giving specimens of the 
characters used in the different methods of 
writing. This has been done in the work to 
which I have above referred ; and so far as I 
can judge from that, the author's opini<m is 
fairly established. This, however, was not an 
original idea of his own ; but it had, as he ad- 
mits, been previously acted upon by a native of 
Gennany,the learned Aulic Counsellor Tychsen." 
It certainly seems the natural way in which the 
common writing would proceed from hierogly- 
phics, as soon as the latter contained phonetic 
signs; some such operation would indeed seem, 
demanded by necessity, as writing ceased to 

■> Prieii, p. 20. Nunel; in the Bitl. dtr alitrn LitKrilur titid Kyautt 
St. Ti. in tbe trMtias upon the alphalMtical writing of tba ukimI 
EgyplUni. 
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consist of mere sculpture and' came into com- 
mon use. The fact, however, becomes clearly 
established thereby, that hieroglyphics could 
not be merely a secret writing of the priesthood, 
at least not in its whole extent ; for the w^y to 
its comprehension must have been open in the 
demotic characters. This however might be, 
and no doubt was, subject to many limitations. 
But let this be as it, may, the hieroglyphic 
writing is the only one for our consideration in 
the present inquiry ; the key to which is the 
key to Egyptian antiquities. 

In order to form a proper judgment upon this 
attempt to decipher hieroglyphic writing, the 
following questions seem to require considera- 
tion : How far does this method of writing cor- 
respond with the advances which man in general 
is enabled to make in the art of writing ? Se- 
condly, how far does it agxee with the infor- 
mation which has been gir£n us by tbe ancients, 
upon the Egyptian methods of writing ? Thirdly, 
how for do the results already obtained by de- 
ciphering agree with history ? — that is, in a 
general way, with what in the nature of things 
might reasonably be expected, and with what 
is known of ancient Egypt (torn monuments and 
writers stUl extant ? 

It will at the first glance be seen that this 
method of writing possesses peculiarities which 
essentially distinguish it from the merely alpha- 
betical ; namely, the mixture of symbohcal with 
alphabetical signs. The course therefore which 
c2 
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the nation took in the improTement of fheir 
system of writing was consequently somewhat 
peculiar; it is not, however, in oxtr power to 
trace this course by historic documents ; for, 
as upon even the most ancient monuments 
which remain, this writing seems completely 
formed, we can only raise such conjectures re- 
specting it as the nature of things suggests. 
One of the first of thesQ is, that the formation 
of this writing must certainly have taken place 
£raduaUt/. Its natural course could be no other : 
its lirst step was the mere representation of ob- 
jects ; and this explfuns how physical objects 
came to be adopted as signs in this writing. 
It must soon have been perceived that every 
object could not be represented by its proper 
xesemblance, and this naturally led to the se- 
cond mode of writing ; people began to employ 
these signs from certain similarities, real or 
merely fancifiil, in an allegorical sense ; and 
-in this way symbolical vmting had its origin. 
But the most important step still remains, the 
representation 6f individual sounds by pictures, 
— that is, the adoption of phonetic hierogly- 
phics. The way in which this was attained, 
is a problem which can only be solved by con- 
jectures. These phonetic signs, though, as being 
representations of natural objects, they belong 
to the same class vrith those which represent 
ideas, are yet, in their natiu-e, inasmuch as they 
are signs (rf sounds, essentially different, and 
could not proceed from them. Zoega, an early. 
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profound, and skilful uquirer into the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt, and who thought to find there 
the origin of letters, believed, indeed, he had 
discovered such a change to have taken place 
in a species of hieroglyphics, to which he at 
this time gave the name of phonetic ; these 
were such as were ndt taken for the Ukeness 
of the object, but the sound of the word '* ; as,, 
for example, if we should signify our word 
hearty, by a heart and an eye. It must how- 
ever be seen in a moment that these phonetic 
hieroglyphics are entirely different from those 
now under consideration, as they dfenote the 
sound of the whole word, and not the compo- 
nent sounds, as letters do. It therefore still 
remained unsettled how this step was got over.. 
The most probable conjecture seems to be, that 
the want, which must naturally have been felt, 
of some means of expressing proper names, when 
these did not happen to have some Bonification^, 
and which could in no other way be supplied, 
must have led to it. And if we take into con- 
sideration that the hieroglyphics were principally 
used for monumental inscriptions, in which the 
names of kings formed an essential part, it will 
add great weight to this conjecture. This want, 
especially if it led to phonetic signs in Zoega's 
sense, might very well go on till the sound of 
the whole should be dissolved into its compo- 
nent sounds, and these with the same or like 

Zatok. De ObiliKi$, p. 454. 
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signs be denoted, as those which had already 
been in use in the picture-writing. This is all 
that can now be siud upon the matter. The 
particular pains taken to point out the royal 
names, by inclosing them in a cartouche, or 
border, goes a great way towards proving, that 
the signs so inclosed were not symbolic, but 
rather of the phonetic kind, and to be read as 
letters. 

The adoption of [^emetic hieroglyphics, or 
making them represent sounds, would certiunly 
overcome, in a great degree, the inconveniences 
which must render a writing composed of merely 
pictures or symbolic signs almost useless. For 
though by these a series of separate ideas might 
be represented, yet it is difficult to conceive 
how the connection of these ideas, such as the 
modification of nouns and verbs by declension 
and conjugation, could be expressed. It seems 
impossible to write connectedly with such signs. 
And it therefore seems a very natuial conjec- 
ture, that hieroglyphie writing was never much 
more than a fwmal writing for public monu- 
ments, on which, besides names and titleis short 
historical or religious sentences might be ex- 
pressed'*. The adoption of hieroglypbica of 
sound clearly indicates, how, by them, the lesser 
parts of speech might be represented ; and even- 
tually even the variations of nouns. In fact, 
Champollion shows us, that the gender some- 

" Idttn, ii. p. 476, formw ediliiiD. 
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times is denoted by means of articles '*, and the 
case by means of suffixes. But how the verb, 
through all its moods, tenses, and numbers, is 
to be represented, it is indeed almost impossible 
to imagine, even if we were able to translate 
the greater number of the signs ; and even up 
to the present time M. Champollion has only 
succeeded in discovering a representation of the 
three principal tenses„ and the third person. 
The proposition therefore still may lK>ld good, 
even after the adoption of hieroglyphics of somid, 
that this writing was mostly destined for set 
forms. All that is yet deciphered is strictly 
limited to such; and it must be still farther 
explained, before we can judge of how much or 
how little, was or could be written in it 

It seems therefore to lie in the nature of the 
Egyptian system of writing, that it must always 
have remained very imperfect. It never ripened 
to a complete alphabetical system. Human 
genius evidently made great efforts to reach so 
£tr; it attained not however its object, but 
seemed to have stopped half way. Why such 
was the case we can only conjecture ; but the 
reason generally ^ven is the bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness .of the priest caste, and the immuta- 
.bility of any system they had once adopted. As 
the matter now stands, two great obstacles come 
in the way and render the reading very difficult. 

The first is, that the same images were some- 

hjDr.Vaaag: >ee KdJi. Rra. No.luiii.p. 123.] 
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times used as pictorial, sometimes as alphabeti- 
cal signs, without there being any certain means 
of determining to which they belong : this, to be 
sure, in the deciphering of names, has hitherto 
occasioned but little embarrassment, as they are 
composed almost entirely, or ^together, of pho- 
netic hieroglyphics. But whether, hereafter, in 
leading the larger hieroplypbic texts, greater 
difficulties will not occur, time and experience 
alone can show. 

But another, and a still greater impediment 
seems to lie in the manner of representing these 
phonetic hieroglyphics. This consists, as above 
(A. 4), in taking always for the sign of the sound 
which it is wished to represent, the image of 
some word, which in the common language of 
the people begins with the same 'sound. Thus, 
for example, if we wished in the English lan- 
guage to write London, we might take the pic- 
ture of a lion to represent the sound of /, an oak 
for 0, a net for n, a d<^ for d, and a nail for n, 
the initial sounds of which would spell the 
name of the British capital. The Egyptians,. 
however, did not confine themselves to one sign 
for each sound, but made use of many ; all that 
was necessary was, that the sign should be the 
image of some object, whose name, in. the lan- 
guage spoken> should begin with the sound 
wished to be expressed ; as for example the 
sound of h might be represented by a bird, a 
book, etc., m by a mouth, a man, etc., ;> by a 
pen, a pail, etc. The number of phonetic bie- 
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ix^lyphics therefore must have been very consi- 
derable ; and certainly according to my view were 
increased without sufficient reason. This could 
not but embarrass the reader, and especially* if 
we consider that the signification or value of an 
image might easily become uncertain, when 
several words, not beginning with the same 
sound, might be applied to the same object; 
thus, for example, in our language, the image of 
a horse might be taken for an A or an s, just as 
one might happen to think of steed or horse. 
As the Egyptians spoke the language, they cer- 
tainly would much more readily master this dif- 
ficulty than the modems, who have but a very 
imperfect knowledge of it ; to read it, neverthe- 
less, must still have been embarrassing even to 
them. One thing, however, may easily be sup- 
posed, and, indeed, seems highly probable, I 
mean that the number of pictures thus made 
use of as letters, were gradually diminished by 
custom, and that they could not be arbitrarily 
increased. The amount of these phonetic hie- 
roglyphics, according to M. Champollion's dis- 
coveries, thus far, does not much exceed a 
hundred. Where every thing was so firmly and 
unchangeably settled as among the Egyptians, 
the art of writing could scarcely form an excep- 
tion. 

The suppression of the vowels, whenever they 
were not the initial sound of the words, from 
which the image was taken, cannot be surpris- 
ing ; it is the case in other Oriental languages. 
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although, from custom, it may render the read- 
ing more di£Bcult to us. It arises from the un- 
settled state of the sounds of the vowel-signs in 
use, the clearer and deeper of which are not so 
distinctly marked as in the European languages. 
But admitting, after all that has been said, 
that writing was very imperfect, yet that will 
not warrant us to consider it as useless ; and we 
shall be still less justified in rejecting the whole 
system, because we meet with a few difficulties, 
or even apparent contradictions. We do not 
yet know the whole alphabet of the nation. We 
shall perhaps find by and by that many signs, 
which M. Champollion in his alphabet has given 
to the same sound, may be found to represent 
different ones. What, indeed, do we know of 
their gutturals, their breathings, uid their den- 
tals ? From our knowledge of the Coptic, it 
seems highly probable, that the Egyptians had 
many sounds in their language which wc have 
not in ours. Was it not found necessary, on 
the first application of the Greek alphabet to 
the Coptic, to add to it eight new characters? 
We scarcely know our letters, and can we ex- 
pect already to read ? It would be most un- 
reasonable to demand so much, even from the 
discoverer himself. Here is a writing hitherto 
unknown (and such a writing !) ; a language 
with which we are but very imperfectly ac- 
quainted. Of the orthography of the Egyptians 
we know still less ; and in which many mis- 
takes must have been made, notwithstanding 
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the greatest care in the copyists ; — how then 
can we hope not to meet here and there with a 
contradiction ; how can it be expected that - 
every letter should agree 7 This indeed would 
be the very thing to excite suspicion. 

But another consequence incontestably re- 
sults from this ; and that is, that the Egyptians 
themselres were the inventors of this art, which 
in their mtftkus of Thot, or Hermes, they ascribe 
to him. A system of writing connected, in this 
peculiar manner, with the proper language of a 
nation could only be invented by the pe<^le 
who spoke it. This leads immediately to a 
second remark : this system of writing could 
not reach farther than the language was spoken; 
it neither was nor could be adopted by any 
foreign nation. 

The second .question to be examined, and a 
fevourable answer to which is necessary to es- 
tablish the theory of M. Champollion, is, does 
it, or not, agree with the information the an- 
cients have left us on the Egyptian system of 
writing? Should it be confirmed by what they 
say, a great weight is at once thrown into the 
scale in its &vour. 

The Greek writers have said but little, that 
has descended to tis, on the Egyptian method of 
writing, with which they certainly were but very 
imperfectly acquainted. The little that Hero- 
dotus, Plato, and a few others say upon it, gives 
us no information whatever*". Clemens Alex- 

■* ZouiA, Dt Obtliicii, f. 426, has callecl«d all diCM puiagei logelhcr. 
Hiqr all ipeak of only two kinik al wiUing, \bU of (be pricslhood, and 
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andrinus, a Christian Father, is the only writer, 
and he quite incidentally, who has expl^ned 
himself somewhat more copiously. All who 
consider the matter, agree that his account is 
not only the most important, but that there is 
-no other in which are precisely enumerated the 
different kinds of writing in use among the 
Egyptians. This, therefore, next deserves our 
attention. I shall only premise, that what this 
Father says, carries with it an additional authority 
from his having himself lived in Egypt, where it 
would be easy for him to obtain a clear know- 
ledge of that which, to those at a distance, 
would still seem very obscure. 

" Those who are educated among the Egyp- 
tians," says he ", " learn first of all the method 
of Egyptian writing, called epistolographic ; 
secondly, the hieratic, which is employed by 
the sacred scribes ; and finally, to complete alt, 
the HIEROGLYPHIC, which is partly kyriologic*^ 
by means of the first elements ; partly symbolic. 
The symbolic expresses them either by imitation; 
represents them by tropes ; or by certain enig- 
matic allegories. Thus, for example, if they 
wished to indicate the sun and moon, by the 
representing method (by imitation), they draw a 
circle for the former and a luniform figure, or 



that ID cammon DM. Onlif oo« b«tiilei Clemeot m«ntioQl thnra ; Pon- 
FutB. Di Vita Psthag, 11, 13, bat without properlj diitingaiihing lliem. 
See ZoioA, I. c. 

" Ct-iuiNs Alii. Sinmata, vol. iv. p. A&S.'fjiU. I only give a tnns- 
lalioD- Tbo passage, oith a commeplary, will bo found in Appendix I. 

'* [Or cxprcuivc of olijccls in a proper, nol liguixive oi (nclaphorical 
mannec] 
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crescent, for the latter; but in the tropical 
method they represent objects by cert^ simila- 
rities (or aniJogies), which they alter, exchange, 
or completely transform. Thus, when they 
transmit the praises of their kings in their reli- 
gious mythi, they describe them by means of 
anaglyphs (that is, by transpositions, or trans- 
formations of the hieroglyphs). Of the third 
sort, by enigmas, let this serve as an example : 
the oblique course of the other stars they repre- 
sent by a serpent; but that of the sun by a 
beetle." 

From this passage it is evident that St. Cle- 
ment was acqmunted with three different me- 
thods of writing, the epstolographic, or demotic, 
which was the one in general use for common 
affairs; the hieratic, employed by the sacred 
scribes, and which probably on that account 
came to, be used in all their writings by the 
priests ; and the hieroglyphic. I need not spe^ 
of the two first, as no doubt exists reacting 
them. But, with regard to hieroglyphics, he 
again subdivides them into the &i/riologic, com- 
posed of first elements, and the tropical; which 
latter agtun is partly representative, partly sym- 
bolic, partly enigmatic. That the firet was that 
which is usually termed hieroglyphic, or allego- 
rical picture-writing, no one can well doubt, o( 
which the enigmatic is only a higher description. 
The main question that remains for our con- 
sideration, is, what did Clement undemtand b^ 
hieroglyphic writing by means of the first elements? 
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The Greek expression is : &A "w wpwrw sto»- 
X^f^^Vj which is literally translated per prima ele- 
menla. The early commentators, who by hiero- 
glyphics only thoiight of symbolic signs, found 
this passage embarrassing, as the second sort is 
expressly distinguished from the others by being 
symbolic. We may, for this reason, conclude 
with certainty, that the former, which was com- 
posed of Brst elements, differed from this, or was 
not of a symbolical kind. Now the Greek word 
vTovxvU as well as the .Latin does also signify 
Uttert (elemenla litterarum). Why should we 
not therefore at once conclude, that it 'should be 
so understood here, which would at once prove 
the existence of phonetic hieroglyphs, or hiero- 
glyphic signs of sound ? 

The expression is thus understood by the 
learned Frenchman. But what does the ad- 
jective mean : by the Jirtt letters T Upon this 
point M. Champollion, wishing to have the 
opinion of a Greek scholar, applied to M. Le- 
tronne, who in a very learned manner explained 
it to mean the earliest letters, namely, the six- 
teen which Cadmus caiTied into Greece'^. I 
cannot however see what end so far-fetched an 
explanation could uiswer ; and much wonder, 
that two learned men should overlook, what 
seems so obvious, and by which the method of 
explaining phonetic hieroglyphs is likewise so 
manifestly confirmed. Why should we not trans- 

" See bii Lstten at ibe end of the Prftii, p. 40S. 
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late the expression by thejint letters: bt the 
INITIAL LETTERS**? Every one knows that the 
Greek word wp&ra denotes as well the first in 
order of place as in order oitime ,■ just as it does 
in the inscription on the obelisk expired by 
Hermapion where irpfiro* ot^o» is translated the 
first row> or initial lines ; and in a passage of 
Plutarchj easy to be turned to wpSirov tS>v ypoft' 
IA&T10V the first letter. No graminatical difficulty 
therefore stands in the way; and the expres- 
sion, otherwise so obscure, by this means, be- 
comes perfectly clear. According to this ex- 
planation, then, hieroglyphic writing consists of 
three sorts of characters : the first is composed 
of initial letters, that is, phonetic hieroglyphs, 
which are always taken from the initial sounds 
of the word, which the picture in the common 
language denotes; in scientific language kyrio- 
logic. The second the symbolic. This again 
represents either the object itself, by its picture, 
(luvri filfuttrui, imitation or copy), or in a sym- 
bolic picture ; it is therefore called the tropical 
where a certain relation between the object and 
the picture is jdways found ; or finally the enig- 
matieal, where such a relation does not exist 
at all, or is no longer evident ; and which, there- 
fore, 88 it is the most difficult to comprehend 
is very justly named. 

* I did DDt IM till after I htd wrilUn thii, that it ui ihoirn la the re- 
print of the PrAit, bjr the learned prooEl brooght fnrwiid, though only 
ennmitf, that the mum opinbn hw been than adopted. I thought it 
neeeMaiy to ntaDlion thia, lut my eiplanatioD should be c< 
taica from thaL 
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Now if this interpretation of the first method 
of writing, per prima elementa, by initial let- 
TEUs, is just, then it follows that the manner 
of deciphering the phonetic hieroglyphs becomes 
confirmed by the testimony of a writer ; and 
certainly of the writer who was the most inti- 
mately acquainted with it, and who has spoken 
the most accurately upon the subject. 

I do not see what objection can be made to 
this interpretation of St Clement, except, per- 
haps, that be has spoken somewhat too briefly 
and obscxu^ly to warrant it. TWs we will wil- 
lingly grant to be true in reference to us. But 
first, he only touches upon this sulject on its 
coming incidentally in his way ; he by no means 
intended to give a commentary upon the Egyp- 
tian method of writing. Secondly, fi'om the 
manner in which he speaks of it, we must con- 
clude, that it was at that time a thing still well 
known in Alexandria, as the knowledge of hiero- 
gl3rphic writing was open, at least to every edu- 
cated individual. And lastly, the t^parently 
obscure expressions, the kyriologic, the tropical, 
the enigmatical methods of writing, are not to 
be taken as terms invented by Clement himself; 
they are evidently the common scientific ex- 
pressions, or technical terms, which were made 
use of in the Greek language, to denote these 
particular methods of writing ; and which in Uie 
eyes of the Father of the church seemed to 
require no prolix commentary. 

To these general proofs may be added one 
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of a more direct nature, which, though it has 
escaped M. ChampolUon, appears to me to carry 
great weight, since it not only affords us the 
example of a particular phonetic hieroglyphic, 
but also evidently proves the accuracy of the 
interpretation itself, by the testimony of a writer 
of very great authority. Plutarch, in his Sym- 
posion, where speaking of the arrangement or 
succession of letters in the alphabet, makes Her- 
mias say". Hermes is said in Egypt to have 
first invented letters. The Egyptians therefore 
consecrate to the ibis, as belonging to him, the 
first place in the alphabet. That alphabetical 
letters are here spoken of, the context places 
beyond contradiction, as it speaks expressly of 
the arrangement and order of letters in the al- 
phabet Two propositions evidently follow from 
this ; first, an hieroglyphic, the ibis, denotes 
a letter ; secondly, this letter was the first in 
the alphabet, consequently the A; for that is 
the object just before spoken of. Now, inde- 
pendent of this passage, Champollion, by his 
method, had arrived at the same result; that, 
fepervier, fibis, et trois autres especes ^oiseau 
s'emploient constamment pour A, is what he states 
in his letter to M. Dacier ; and he gives repre- 



" 'Epfiqc Xiyirat BiAv iv ' ^.tyirrif ypaiijtara rpurot tipiiv. Aii 
Kai Twv ypaiiiiirtni 'Aiyurrui irpurov '10ty -jpa^vaiv, u£ 'Epptl 
arpooqcmffav. Herme* primoi Deornm id JEgjpta dicitar ioTenitia 
Ittteni. luqna Ibia ^gypdi ugnum fuiaat prioue litters, uipoU 
Hannsti eoDKCnttam. Of. a. p. 738. 

VOL. II. D 
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sentatdons of them in a plate*'. If then the 
existence of one phonetic hieroglyphic, with its 
signification, is proved by the testimony of Plu- 
tarch, can there be any doubt left respecting 
the existence of others, — respecting the exist- 
ence of a hieroglyphic alphabet ? If the Egyp- 
tians called one of their letters the first, does 
it not stand to reason that they must have had 
a second, a third, etc. 

The third question now demands our atten- 
tion: how much has yet been deciphered by 
this method, and how does what has been done 
agree with history ? Before this question can 
be properly answered, it is necessary to make 
some inquiries respecting the language in which 
the Egyptian writings are composed. It is cer- 
tainly conceivable, that when the signs repre- 
senting sound are discovered, a writing, by the 
rules of artificial deciphering, may be read, vrith- 
out even a knowledge of the language ; but it 
it is impossible to conceive that it could without 
this be understood, where the writing is alto- 
gether, or even the greater part, composed of 
alphabetical letters ". 

It is generally agreed, that the Egyptian in- 
scriptions are composed in the language of the 



■* Ltitrt, p. 38, pbla iv. 

** It i* tJtogcthec diflerant with ChinMe wriliag, vhoM "goi do not ni- 
prewDt lounds but ideai, wbicb ovcrj one, without evea knowing ths 
Chioeie wordi, may read and undeniand in his laoguage, ai loon a> bs 
know* Iha tignilicatioa of th« ligni. 
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country — the ancient Egyptian. But what do 
we know of this language ? Those who have 
most studied the subject are of opinion, that the 
key to it must be sought for in the Coptic. The 
next question that arises then, is, in what rela- 
tion does this language (the Coptic) stand to the 
ancient Egyptian " ? A question which has the 
greater claim to our attention, as it has lately 
been asserted, that the Coptic can ^ve us no 
help in this matter. 

The Coptic is no longer a living language, 
although the Copts still continue to form a dis- 
tinct class of inhabitants in Egypt. Their former 
language (for they now speak Arabic like the 
rest of the Egyptians) is only to be found in 
writings. We still know of three different dia- 
lects in which these are composed ; the Saidic 
or Thebaic, which prevailed in Upper Egypt; 
the Bahiric or Memphitic, that of Middle Egypt; 
and the Bashmuric, upon which some uncer- 
tainty rests, whether it was spoken in, Lower 
Egypt, or in the Oases, or ■ in both ". All the 
Coptic literature with which we are yet ac- 
quainted, is entirely theological ; it consists of 

*■ We linaiiy poaMii » full iniwer to tliis qusslioa in Etiiitne 
QoitatMiBi, Stchtrdm eriliquti tt Uiforifua inr la Laagat il la LiHi- 
ratiirf dt CEggpU, Puii, 1808, in whkh the ideatilj of tb« Coptic with 
Iho utciMil Egjptitn, ID the temc eiplained ia the leit, ii ckirl; pcoved. 
A Mil) mott importtDt aathoritj a giTCn to it, ill Netict dt I'ouvragM 
imituU RechiTcha, eu. par SiLvnTiii de Sicv, 1808. The work of 
QdatTcmlie clrriM the proofi piincipallj through the viriont periodi, bjr 
k nnmbei of tntimoniM fiom cuDtcmpomy vrrittn ) il alio gites e hiitoiy 
af the itiiclj of the Coptic in Eorope. 

■ See QuAiRiMiRE, RirhrrdkH, etc. p. 147, etc. 

d2 
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translations of the Bible, homilies, lives of saints 
and martyrs, and the like ** ; nothing has yet 
been found in geography or history ; one single 
medical tract is said to have been discovered ". 
The Coptic alphabet is borrowed from the Greek, 
with the addition, however, of eight signs, to re- 
present sounds which could not be represented 
with the Greek letters. 

We gather, therefore, from the Coptic litera- 
ture itself, two distinct propositions ; first, that 
it ceased, during the time Christianity was pro- 
fessed in Egypt, consequently, before the Arabian 
conquest, and the introduction of Islamism**; 
and secondly, that the Coptic, up to that time, 
was certainly the language of the country, be- 
cause these writings were composed for the 
people. 

We have only therefore to ascsertain, whether 
the language at that time spoken by the people 
was the ancient language of the country ? But 
here we may ask what else- could it have been ? 
It is true that the Greeks, and after them the 
Romans, conquered Egypt. But neither of 
these caused, or wished to cause, their language 
to be spoken beyond Alexandria, which, from 

*■ QniTHiHESC, p. II5,e(c.gireiiGBUlogDeortbs Coptic manaicripa 
whi M knowQ. The great work of Zdeoa bad not at that time appeared ; 
Caialagui tndiam Caplimram Mantucriptinvm, qui in Maitt Bm-giano 
Vttitrii aditnaatuT, Rome, 1810. ' 

*' H. AiEBBLATT nolicct luch B Dti« in (ho inanaKripti of Borgia, 
QnAHTHitiERE, p. 141 ; but il i> not meDtioaed in Zoega'i Catalogue. 

** Zoega Audi a Coptic miDutctipt of the jear£02-. and in the ViticuD 
are tome a« late a* the beginning of the tenth ceniui^. Zoega'b Catalogue, 
p. 171. 
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the beginning, was a Greek city, any more than 
the £nglish do theirs in Bengal. How, indeed, 
would this have been practicable, among a peo- 
ple remarkable for preserving their customs and 
habits, and whose langu^e was already refined 
by a literature ** ? Neither would this have been 
possible to the Arabs, had'they not fixed them- 
selves permanently in the country ". It cannot 
certainly be denied, but that the dominion of 
the Greeks and Romans had some influence 
upon this language. Many Greek words must 
have been adopted to express ideas for which 
this language had no terms. The introduction 
of Christianity and Greek characters must also 
have wrought a considerable change. But still 
all this did not form a new language. All 
learned in the Coptic agree, that it continued 
to form a distinct language. The proportion of 
Greek words was very small ; and of the Latin, 
which was rendered unnecessary by the spread 
of the Greek, no words at all were adopted. 



" Thtt ihii did not happen nad«t Iht Ptolemie* oi Romani, Qdathk- 
■aaa hu ibowD by ■ gmt Dombtt of piooh hi Mction L Bj ttia 
■Dbxidiiclioa of CkrnlUDi^, die anciant religion, bnl not tho ancient 
taogoage. Mi to the ground. Tbe ancient writing, howerei, certainly fell 
into ditnie with tbe nligioni I do not w; all at once, but grodnally, m it 
was DO longer of an; letiica. The Greek look itipUee.accoidingloZoiat, 
Dt Obtliidi, p. 437, in the third centniy. This alio, rerj natuTnlly, becams 
gTadoall; adopted, hence the impowibility of an accar*te lettlement of the 
lima. QoATRiMtBE, p. 18, 

* QcATniMiaa, p. 29. etc. ihom n* how ihe Coptic graduallj ceaied to 
b* a liring langaage aodei tba Arabian dominion. Till tbe year 718 (the 
96)b of the Hegira) ibe legitter of ike divan at Cairo wa* made in Coptic, 
p. 31. From that time, at Ibe command of Ibe then governor, il baa been 
enured in Arabic. 
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The Coptic, therefore, probably bears about the 
same relation to the ancient Egyptian, as the 
modem Greek does to the ancient. And will 
any one hesitate to admit, that we might under- 
stand ancient Greek, even if we had no other 
way of obtaining a knowledge of it but through 
the modem ? Surely, then, as this is a case in 
point, we may consider the Coptic as the key to 
the ancient Egyptian. Its Tery name, indeed, 
tends to confirm it, for Coptic is, by almost 
general ^reement, regarded as merely a corrup- 
tion of Egyptic {AirptTTTUK) *' ! 

Let us now return to the main question : 
how iai do the results of what has been done 
agree with history ; and how much has been 
thus far deciphered 1 Taking the first of these 
questions in its widest sense, it is equivalent to 
asking whether the interpretations already made, 
give us such information as might reasonably be 
expected from the nature of things in general ? 

What has been hitherto deciphered, consists 
almost entirely of inscriptions upon public monu- 
ments, temples, palaces, and obelisks ; together 
with a few upon mummies. We know, for a 
certainty, that these monuments were built by 
kings, in order to hand down their memory to 
posterity, and to obtain from the priest caste 
such advantages and concessions as their situa- 
tirfd might make desirable *. We should there- 
fore naturally be prepared to find the names of 

" ThcpRMriir«collectedbTQLiATniHERs,p.31. 
MSMVnl. i. p.368. 
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kings upon these monuments ; and, appended 
to their names, the honorary titles conferred 
upon them. In the theocrary these honorary 
distinctions could scarcely be other than such as 
had a reference to religion ; they would express 
some relation to the deities to whose service 
they had devoted themselves, to which occa- 
sionally might be added some family connection 
or occurrence, names of ancestry, that of the 
bther or wives, etc. This is what might rea- 
sonably have been expected ; and this is what 
has been found. The discoveries hitherto made 
go little beyond this. The presumption, that 
the names of rulers would be found upon these 
monuments, is not to be regarded as a fancifully 
conceived hypothesis. It is a supposition aris- 
ing from the nature of things ; and when such a 
one is confirmed, it can only excite a favourable 
opinion. 

It was a great advantage that the names of 
kings were distinguished by being enclosed in 
an oval border (cartouche). For when this be- 
came manifest by the Rosetta stone, with the 
Greek translation, a great advance was made 
towards the deciphering of public monuments ; 
especially, as it was soon established, that this 
border was conferred exclusively upon kings, 
and not granted to any other persons, or even 
to deities ". It gave rise to the hope, that if no 
farther light should be thrown upon the in- 
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scription, the names of the kings alone, would 
at least clear up many parts of the early history 
of Egypt 

That these oval enclosures, therefore, contain 
nothing but the names and titles of kings, can 
not he denied, even by those who feel inclined 
to question the other, discoveries of M. Cham- 
polhon. Let us next examine how the names 
and titles deciphered agree with history. 

With regard to the titles, they refer through- 
out to the worship of, and relation to, the native 
deities. " The well-beloved of Ammoo, of 
Helios (Rhe) ; The approved of Ammon ; The 
approved of Helios ; The Ammon loving, etc." 

We need not attempt to prove, that these 
titles are just such as might be expected from 
our knowledge of the national religion, and the 
close intimacy of the kings with it. But a more 
direct proof still remains. The translation of 
the inscription on the obelisk of Hermapion, 
which has been preserved by Ammtanus Marcel- 
Unus, contains a title of the king to whom it was 
erected, partly in the same words, and, even 
where it differs, it is quite in the style ". 

And, finally, come the names of the Pharaohs 
themselves. The greatest part and most im- 
portant of these are preserved to us in the frag- 
ments of Manetho on the dynasties. What has 
been deciphered agrees as well with these, as 
can be expected from the omission of the vowels 
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according to the Egyptian orthography, and the 
Greek terminatioDS. 

To this may still be added another confirma- 
tion. The deciphered names upon public mo- 
numents mostly belong to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties of Manetho ; none yet 
Teach beyond the eighteenth, except one inscrip- 
tion, discovered at Abydos, which is said to con- 
tain some from the sixteenth". With this 
eighteenth dynasty, however, commences the 
flourishing period of Egypt. It is the epoch at 
which Egypt, after the expulsion of the nomad 
conquerors, the Hyksos, became united into one 
empire ; and which I have named after the most 
celebrated of its rulers, Sesosteis". We read 
the names of more than one Ramasses (which 
Sesostris also bore), though distinguished by dif- 
ferent surnames ; of more than one Amenophis, 
of a Thutmosis, a Sesonchis, and some others. 
None have yet appeared which are not confirmed 
by Manetho. 

From what has been now stated, I think we 
are fairly justified in holding the method adopted 
by M. ChampoUion for the right one, till a better 
shall be discovered. It does not rest upon merely 
fanciful, arbitrary data, but upon reasonable and 
well-founded propositions. I say however his 
method; and by no means intend to assert that 
every one of his interpretations is established 

" Cilia POLLIOK, Frfcii, p. 246. We are indebtad lo Culllod foe tha 
trauciipt of this inipartaDt relief. 

" Manual of Ancient HiititTi), p. 63, Ox fold, IB33. 
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beyond a doubt. That indeed would be next to 
a mu'acle. We stand but on the threshold. Be- 
yond names and titles (indubitably the easiest, 
because in the fonner there is no difficulty, and 
in the latter only little, occasioned by a few 
Coptic words which sometimes occur) scarcely 
any thing has been yet attempted. What may 
be hereafter done by this method, in the inter- 
pretation of longer Egyptian compositions, it is 
impossible to determine ; we shall be better able 
to judge when we have seen what changes the 
ancient Egyptian has undergone in the Coptic. 
But even if the course which has been pursued 
should lead to no such result, that would prove 
nothing against the validity of th^ given inter- 
pretations. The names and the titles, with the 
exception of a few words, are entirely inde- 
pendent of the language. Justice warns ns not 
to require more than the means made use of 
will &irly entitle us to expect I have expe- 
rienced, in giving an account of the deciphering 
of the arrow-headed writings, what unreasonable 
expectations are formed by some would-be cri- 
tics", — nothing less than what would be de- 



" Although critlciBm upon tingle deciphered ntme* mxy be ill-placed 
here, jet I cannol forbear to notice * lingle deciphering, which ie equally 
iDleretting ai regards the way of explaiaiog both (he srrow-headed and 
pfaooelic hieroglyphic!. Upon aa £g<^tian am at Pirii, made knowD bj 
CbjIus, ii an iiuciiptioD in the amm-headed writing, and in hieroglyph ici. 
In the Gnt, M. Grotefend found, according to hit method of deciphering, 
(he namei of Xerxei (idem, vol. ii. i. 350). When Cbampollion applied 
his method of deciphering to the second, he found eiactlj tbe nine name. 
Pritii, p. 160. How can such a coincidence be accounted for except Ij; 
tlie accuracy of (he methodi 1 Any o(iier way it is neil to a miracle. 
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manded id the interpretation of a Greek or 
Roman inscription. 

After all this there yet remains the examina- 
tion of the separate phonetic hieroglyphics, in 
order to see how far these are the initial sounds 
of the Egyptian words, whose sounds they are 
said to represent. This however presupposes- 
a famihar acquaintance with the Coptic lan- 
guage, with which I cannot flatter myself, and 
must therefore leave it to those who hare made 
that language their study. That M. Cbampol- 
lion apphed himself with great ardour, even 
from his earliest years, to the study of that 
language, is proved by his early work on the 
Geography of Egypt imder the Pharaohs, which 
has been already noticed. 

The discoveries of a celebrated German tra- 
veller, afford us an opportunity of comparing 
these hieroglyphics of Egypt with those of a 
very distant country, and separated from it by 
an immense ocean : I mean the Mexican ". 
Such a comparison cannot fail to be instructive, 
even though it should furnish nothing towards 
the interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics. It 
is the common failing of the lovers of antiquity, 
where they perceive certain similarities, to go 
hack so far upon derivation and common origin, 
as seldom ^Is to lead to rash, and often 
specious hypotheses. A close inspection, how- 
ever, of the Mexican and Egyptian hiert^lyphics 

vniion i. iL iii, iv. aod particularlj v. and ii> 
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will prove that their origin was not the same, 
and that there is no similarity in their progress 
and use. The origin of the Mexican and Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics was evidently in both cases 
local. There is nothing in the signs of the 
Mexican which points towards a foreign origin ; 
the far greater part of the Egyptian are plainly 
stamped of native growth ; and though this 
cannot possibly be the case with all, as among 
the members of the human body, yet I do not 
know of one that might not be of Egyptian 
origin. Besides, the pictures of the Mexican 
hieroglyphics are, for the most part, whole 
human figures ; figures of beasts ; or the heads 
of beasts, so portrayed, that the species is im- 
mediately recognised ; — while the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, consist, with few exceptions, of merely 
separate parts of objects, hmbs, implements, etc. 
Again : the hieroglyphics of Mexico evidently 
sprung from painting ; they still closely resemble 
them; those of Egypt from sculpture. The 
Mexican hieroglyphics, with which. I am ac- 
quainted, in the manuscripts at Rome, Vienna, 
Velletri, and those which Mr. Humboldt has 
deposited at Berlin, consist entirely of paintings; 
only one in relief was found and copied by the 
latter, and it is still doubtful how far that can be 
called an hieroglyphic*. The great influence 
which this diiFerence had upon the whole cha- 
racter of the hieroglyphics need scarcely be 

* Pari i. plate 31. Bat-rtlitf Au*qtu dt la Pitrrtda Sarrifica. 
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pointed out. The greater part of the Mexican 
hieroglyphics were such as could not be repre- 
sented at all, or only very imperfectly, in sculp- 
ture. Fourthly: the number and variety of 
Mexican hieroglyphics, provided we may venture 
to judge from the few monuments yet known, 
are much more limited than those of the Egyp- 
tians. When the signs are formed of whole 
figures, or outlines of whole figures, this must 
almost necessarily be the case. Hence there- 
fore we deduce, that, upon the whole, the 
Mexican hieroglyphics had not attained near 
that perfection which the Egyptian had. It 
remained generally much nearer the mere image, 
their representations being usually half such 
images ; while the Egyptian are evidently much 
farther removed from mere images, and become 
allegorical. Finally : let us add to all this the 
discovery of the phonetic hieroglyphics, alto- 
gether unknown to the Mexicans, and all ap- 
pearance of similarity in the hieroglyphics of the 
two nations will almost entirely vanish. 

A very important, and, as regards the hiero- 
glyphics, very beneficial restriction, was imposed 
upon those of Egypt, from the use to which 
they were applied. All that remains to us of 
Egyptian antiquities, very plainly tells us that 
they were especially made use of for public 
monuments, buildings, and statues. I have 
already remarked, that upon all these monu- 
ments hieroglyphics alone are to be found, there 
is nowhere the least trace of alphabetical cha- 
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racters *". Notwithstanding, therefore, that hie- 
roglyphics may likewise be met with upon 
mummies, and that it should be granted that 
they are contained in some of the earliest sacred 
books of the priests, still it does not remain the 
less certain, that the pnncipal use for which 
they were designed was inscriptions on public 
monuments; and accordingly we find, in the 
flourishing period of Egypt (of which alone we 
can here speak), but very few made use of in 
the writings upon papyrus, while they abound in 
sculpture. There is no doubt but it was this 
circmnstance which preserved to them their 
proper form, and prevented their transformation 
into a mere arbitrary figure. This is always the 
case in writing, where contraction, combinations, 
and so forth, unavoidably lead to it. Sculpture, 
upon durable bodies, demands a more careful 
formation of the separate members, — ^the figures 
must be fully expressed ; moreover, their desti- 
nation, as public monuments, would naturally 
awaken the emulation and industry of the 
artizan. The latest researches give proofs , of 
this. The hieroglyphics arc found much more 
carefully and highly finished upon public monu- 
ments, where they are sculptured, than upon 
mummies, etc., where they are merely painted ; 



** A iingle MC«pUDD ii found io ■ ihort iDuription of anelme it FhilE. 
plata I*. Gg. 16, of th« greit woii on Egypt It ii itill, bnweTer, Tdy 
(ioabtrni wh«lher Iheie irc leltsn ; woA beiidw, the Uleil inquircn pUM 
th« greiMr part of ih« monnmenli *1 Fhiln in the Greek ind Romta 
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Champollion, therefore, has divided them into 
two classes, according to the character of the 
workmanship, one of which he names the pure, 
and the other the linear*'. The hieroglyphics, 
also, were the better preserved on another 
account ; as they were sculptured on the ancient 
monuments of the nation, and belonged to its 
flourishing period, the epoch of its splendour and 
glory, they became sacred in the eyes of 
posterity, and continued unchanged and un- 
injured. 

But this very fact leads again to another very 
important conclusion : the archaeology of this 
nation was by themselves immediately linked to 
their public monuments. It was by these that 
was preserved the remembrance of former times, 
— the remembrance of their kings, their heroes, 
and legislators. This is the description which 
antiquity itself gives of the sources whence the 
priests derived their information, since they traced 
back, on those sacred pillars covered with hie- 
r<^lyphics, all that Thot or Hermes, the symbol 
of human intelligence, as inventor of hierogly- 
phic writing, and, therefore, likewise the pro- 
tecting deity of the priest caste, had established. 
But these pillars, obelisks, temples, etc., were 
covered with hieroglyphics, and only with hiero- 
glyphics. The more ancient history of Egypt, 
therefore, as related by the priests themselves, 
must necessarily have been an hieroglyphic tra^ 
ditional history, connected with these monu- 

*i Ftiea, p. 357. HitTBgliiphn pun, tnd //invgliifrAn (tiiHini. 
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ments, and extracted from them. The Egyptian 
history of Herodotus, as found in the latter half 
of the second book of his work, gives the most 
striking and irrefiitable proofe of this fact. The 
father of history there relates to us those ac- 
counts which he collected from the mouths of 
the Egyptian priests ; we may, therefore, flatter 
ourselves that he has preserved to us, what they 
in kis time knew, — before yet their country had 
passed under the dominion of the Greeks, not 
much above half a century after the faU of the 
throne of the Pharaohs,-=-of their ancient his- 
tory, and the deeds of their kings, whose names 
he has rescued from oblivion. A single glance 
at this history however, is sufficient to prove 
that it is an hieroglyphic history exclusively 
collected from public monuments. The nature 
of the matters related sufficiently evinces the 
truth of the latter, as they can only be under- 
stood allegorically, if they are to have a rational 
meaning at all**. The first is sufficiently ob- 

** The puUig« qaoled froni Clihenb ALBXANDttiMoa tccords aiacll; 
with this. Ai m lecond url of symbolical nritiog he monliaDa tbe tropic, 
which coDuited of picture* ihet no longer were taken in a proper KDie, 
and reraarki, that therein were concealed, enveloped in tacred mjlhi, the 
natrativo of theeifdoitsofthelr kings. (He calls then) atiaglyplu; which 
eipceuion in impropeily referred b; Champollion to the Uiicd kind, tbe 
enigmatic; Pr£cii, p. 363). These representations, therefore, were the 
principal souraei of the sacred traditioni (Xiyoi Upoi) of the Egyptian 
prieiU, which are nothing more than pciure relation* of what we read in 
Herodotus, Platarch, aiul other writers, partly of the gods, as of Otiri^i 
bis, Ammon, and numerous othen, partly of their kingi, aa in Herodotui, 
of PheroD, Ruopiii, and so on. These relations, however, contain anj 
thing rather than what we ahould call intcrprelationi of tliese lepresenta- 
tioTu i no nnfoldiog of the true sense which lies locked' op within them ; 
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vious from the fact, that the monuments were 
instituted by every king, without exception, 
whose name they bear ; but in order that no 
doubt should rest upon the subject, the writer 
adds, that the priests, besides, enumerated to 
him, from a papyrus roll, the mere names of 
■ three hundred and thirty kings, of whom they 
could relate nothing farther, because they had 
left no monuments behind **. 

But if the knowledge which the priests hod 
of the principal events depended on public 
monuments, on temples, obelisks, and colossi, 
what a striking eifect this must have had upon 
what we call the history of Egypt! How de- 
fective it must be ; of what mere fr^ments 
composed ! Was it possible to prevent what 
was known from being connected with certain 



theia remaiDad Ihe teciet of ihe priett-cute. so long u (hey chou, and 
the key thereto «u oot lost by them. And thai b«cDme> eiplained why 
the; could fMl no gnaX hoitalion in iraparting them to itraageri, who 
■ncceeded in giiDiag Ibeir conGdeDce, Many of them, indeed, becime 
populu leporti) namely' thou which hora reUlion lo the public TeaBta. 

*• HtaoD. ii. 101. Judjing merely from this writer, ihould we not be 
(iilly JDilified in suuming, Ihtt hittorleal written docnments, baaidat the 
C'talogoot dT king*, eilited among the priests ; and jet Herodotni inquired 
tut them among the beil infonned at Tbebas, Mampbii, and Heliopolii. 
It may however be. that Ihe priaiti did nol viiA lo give him any farther io- 
fotfnation ; and, (hercfora, I will not altogether deny the eiiatence of inch 
wiiliags 1 olhen quote Ihem, and Mnnetho draw from ihem, nboie lourcei 
(ai I and Zoegi (p. 433) beliere, and at Ihe lateil inqairiei confirm) 
could not be io incooiiderale and dettiluta of crilkiim at lome of our 
later wriien are diiposed lo make them. It i>, however, highly probibli 
that these writings, if tuch really exUled, were nolbiog more than a com- 
mentary opon (he hieroglyphic document): ihete, therefore, tlill remained 
the primary and principal wurees. It it, however, worthy of remark, that 
Clihehi, StTBth. I, c. qnolei no proper historical work in hit clatted 
catalogue of ihe sacred books. 

VOL. 11. E 
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niames ? and then how would the deeds of cer- 
tain kings, as is evidently the case with regard 
to Sesostris, become exaggerated 1 Will it still 
be attempted to prove that the series of those 
kings was uninterrupted, even allowing the priests 
to have represented it as such ? 

The names of numerous Ptolemies and Cae- 
sars, which have been found upon the Egyptian 
monuments in hieroglyphic inscriptions, con- 
firmed what was previously known from the 
Greek inscriptions ; namely, that many of those 
monuments must date their origin in a later 
period than that of the Pharaohs. It becomes 
so much the more necessary to explain this, 
because there seems a desire— if only for the 
sake of novelty — to bring do'wn the age of most, 
if not all of those monuments to a later period. 

It evidently was a great advantage for the 
study of Egyptian antiquities, that those, who 
took an interest therein, began by carefully 
transcribing and collecting the Greek inscrip- 
tions which were there found on many of the 
monuments, and which had previously been 
almost entirely neglected. We are indebted to 
them for the important work of M. Letronne, 
upon the state of Egypt under the dominion of 
the Greeks and Romans, drawn iirom inscrip- 
tions**. There are two ways of determining 

** Rtehtrrhti pour urnr i I'Hittoirt dt 1'F.g^U ftndant la Doninalim 
do Grtci Bl dtt Romrrini, tirla in Jntcripliimi Grttipiet tt Lotifl*), r«^- 
tiiut d la ChTBiiologit, i Vttat dti Arli, mix augti Civili, tt «u RMgimu 
dt et r>ay( ; par M. Lethonhb. Fuii, 1833. 
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the age of monuments ; one from the style of 
the architecture, the other from the inscrip- 
tions. Only proficients in the art can decide it 
by the first; and it is nowhere more difficult 
than in the monuments of Egypt, because their 
style, altogether, has been subject to the least 
change. Besides, the age in this way can only 
be fixed to cert^n periods, not to years ; nor 
can it be done from drawings or engravings, 
but the object must be actually seen, and care- 
fully examined, before any judgment of its age 
can be given. By this me^ns two celebrated 
architects, Gau and Hujot, came to the con- 
clusion, that Egyptian architecture should be 
divided into three different periods : the earliest^ 
to which belong many of the monuments of 
Nubia and Upper Egypt ; the period of its com- 
plete splendour in the flourishing ages of the 
Pharaohs ; and a third which reached down 
to the times of the Ptolemies and Romans", 
This view, with regard to the last period, is 
completely confirmed by the Greek inscriptions, 
while it completely overthrows the opinion, 
which previously prevailed, that all the monu- 
ments built in the Egyptian style date earlier 
than the period of the Ptolemies, and belong 
to that of the Pharaohs. And if we fiurly con- 
fflder what we know of the state of Egypt under 
the Ptolemies and under the Romans, we shall 
hardly be able to conceive that the whole an- 



iHHt, lUtherthn, etc. iDtrodacUon, p. i< 
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cieiit temple-architecture of Egypt could have 
ceased all at once. The religion continued; 
the priest-caste continued ; (policy, indeed, re- 
quired that these should be favoured ;) means 
could not be wanting in a country so rich, and 
which at that time was the emporium of the 
world ; can we then believe that the two an- 
cient arts of architecture and sculpture could 
suddenly fall into disuse 1 

Before, however, we attempt to decide from 
the Greek inscriptions (for, as their evidence is 
the safest, we shall only judge from them), how 
far the monuments of Egypt belong to the 
Greek and Roman periods, we must take a 
glance at the plan and architecture of those 
stupendous monuments, which ancient Egypt, 
principally in temples, has left behind. Not 
merely the extent, but the plan also, of these 
gigantic buildings clearly shows, that every part 
of them was not raised at the same time ; but 
that a long period, perhaps a succession of 
centuries, elapsed before they stood in their full 
magnitude and perfection. The proper interior 
sanctuary is but of small extent, but gradually 
widens, as the new buildings, the colonnades, 
saloons of pillars, the pylones, are added to it 
In front of these sit the colossi ; again, before 
these are placed the obehsks. An avenue of 
sphinxes, rams, oi- other animals, of a gigantic 
size, lead to these ; and again, in front of all 
this stands a magnificent entrance ; and, per- 
haps, even before this another alley of colossal 
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beasts; and these leading to various sides. It 
might therefore be said, that such a vast struc- 
ture could scarcely ever be completed ; art could 
always find place for improvements or additions, 
without even offence to good taste. It was by 
these additional buildings, that monarchs en- 
deavoured to preserve the glory of their deeds, 
to obtain a higher consecration, and to give 
splendour to their reign. It quite belonged, 
therefore, to the character of these buildings, 
and the purposes for which they were appointed, 
that continual additions should be made to them. 
Should there still be a doubt on this subject, 
so clearly proved by appearances, we have an 
historical proof of it in Herodotus, who tells us 
of the additions made to the principal temple 
at Memphis, and to that of Phtha, by a suc- 
cession of Pharaohs. 

The repeated researches that have been made 
leave scarcely a single Greek inscription on the 
Egytian and Nubian temples, with which we 
are unacquainted ; but their number is certainly 
not very considerable. Those that are known 
seldom extend to the whole building, but only 
to the particular parts, or additions, upon which 
they stand. These additions were mostly erected 
by the inhabitants of the nome, or by the troops, 
as votive offerings for the welfare of the king, 
or Caesar ** ; and but few by these rulers them- 
selves. To these belong the great eastern en- 

" Nunel]r ill dow begianing wilb iir)p rou BaffiXiwi; oi Kaiaapcc ; 
u a thowB bj Lctronae. 
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trance of the small temple at Tentyris, as well 
as the vestibule (pronaos) of the great temple 
at the same place, as the inscriptions expressly 
state; and besides these, the propylon, or en- 
trance, of the temple of Pan at Chemmis ; and 
also that of the temple of Ammon on the great 
oasis. All these belong to the Roman period. 
From that of the Ptolemies we have the pro- 
pylon of the temple of Isis and Serapis at Pa- 
rembole, the station beyond Syene ; the pronaos 
at Antaopohs, which was afterwards restored by 
the Antonines ; the propylon at Little Apollino- 
polis ; part of the great temple at Ombos : as 
a set-off to which the small temple at Philae, 
dedicated to the Aphrodite, seems to have been 
entirely built by the second Ptolemy Evergetes. 
These are the monuments which, according to 
the Greek inscriptions, certainly belong to the 
later periods. By means of deciphering hiero- 
glyphic legends, M. Champollion still adds to 
these the temple of Bahbeit ; the great temple 
and the T3rphonium of Tentyris; the portico 
of Esneh, and the temple to the north of this 
city ; the temple of Ombos ; the temple and the 
Typhonium of Edfii ; and the great temple of 
Philae". But whether, allowing the decipher- 
ing to be accurate, the whole of these monu- 
ments, or only parts of them, belong to the 
later period, can only be settled by a farther 
examination, which cannot be well made except 
upon the spot. 
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Be this as it may, it is very evident that the 
discovery of later buildings under the Ptolemies 
and Romans, in no way opposes the representa- 
tions, which have thus far been made, of the 
state of the nation imder the Pharaohs. The 
vast monuments of higher antiquity, the ruins of 
the kingly Thebes, of the royal sepulchre, the 
temples and obelisks of Elephantis, Heliopolis, 
and others, are become more striking and certain 
evidences than ever of that wonderful period 
now that we read upon their walls the names of 
the Pharaohs who erected them*. 

From what has been said, a tolerably correct 
notion may be formed, of the point to which our 
knowledge of ancient Egypt has already attained, 
and of that to which it may yet be carried. 
That wonderful nation seems still to speak to us 
through its monuments ; in a language it is true 
in which we have made but little progress, and 
which, indeed, we can scarcely ever hope com- 
pletely to master. How little, indeed, do we 
know of those pictural representations upon its 
monuments ! Our information has, indeed, been 
somewhat extended within a very late period, 
but only just sufficiently to open our eyes to the 
nothingness of what we know, compared with 
what still remains hidden. A long tranquil 
period would be necessary, and a host of artists 
to copy the inscriptions and bas-rehefs, which 
cover the walls of the temples, and the still more 
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instructive paintings which decorate the partitions 
of countless sepulchres. All that we yet possess 
of them taken together, are but paltry patterns ** ! 
It is not the object of the present work to ex- 
plain Egyptian antiquities in their whole extent. 
I shall be satisfied if I can place before my reader 
a general view of the country and people, of their 
political institutions, and of their literature and 
science, so far as connected with them, especially 
in the kingly Thebes ; and, finally, of the share 
which they took in the commerce of the world. 

* [Coniiderable inronnition, honever, of a mtwL ioteresliDg oalure, i* 
likely to be obtaJDed b; the exeitioni of Champa II ion . He hu earned 
■oeral hundred drawingi lo be taken of the most curioui paiotings in the 
sepulchral excavilioaa of Beni Hauan. Most of these relate to the da- 
maitic maDDcn of the ancient Egyptians. They are arranged b; Cham- 
pollioD under variou* headi, as ^icultnre, the fannyaid, arta and handi- 
crafts, singing, music, dancing, games and diversions, navigation, zoology; , 
beside* the higher claasea of religioui end hlitorical snbjecu. See Cam- 
roLLtoN's Leiienfrom Sgypi, puticulatly the fifth and sitth. Trnni.] 
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CHAPTER 1. 

General view of the country and its inhabitants. 

NIGHTT WOBKB. BESOD. It. 35. 

If it be still possible to throw any general light 
upon the obscurity of Egyptian antiquities; the 
torch must be first kindled by a knowledge of 
the country. Had we been bom, and passed 
our lives on the banks of the Nile, many things 
would be evident and easy to comprehend, 
which are now doubtfid and unsolved problems. 
There is no other people pf the ancient world 
whose form and fashion bears so strongly the 
impress of locality as the Egyptian ; or who is 
bound to his country by so many ties, or who so 
identified it with himself. As this country, then, 
differed in so many remarkable peculiarities 
from all others that we know of, ought we to be 
astonished if the nation differed also t 

Egypt taken in its widest extent, must be 
ranked among the countries of moderate size. 
If we compute its superficial contents at about 
6,000 square miles it will not much exceed 
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England '. There is scarcely, however, any 
other country so limited, in which appears so 
much internal variety, or so wide and marked a 
difference in its separate parts. The higliest 
fertility immediately borders on the completely 
sterile and solitary desert; rich plains stretch 
between the barren hills of sand, and barren and 
ru^ed mountains ! The image of life and of 
death continually float before the eyes of the 
Egyptian in his country ; what we have to say 
will show how much they influence the whole 
range of his ideas. 

From the earliest antiquity Egypt has been 
called a gift of the Nile ; and whatever hypo- 
thesis may be adopted, with regard to the for- 
mation and growth of its territory, it justly de- 
serves to be considered as such, in reference to 
the fertility of its soil. Although Lower Egypt 
is not altogether without rain, yet this so rarely 
happens, as we retire from the sea, that, under 
the constantly serene sky of Thebes, the whole 
period of man's life may pass away without the 
earth being refreshed from above with more 
than a moist dew. The irrigation and fertility 
of the soil, therefore, entirely depend upon the 
river, without which Egypt would have shared 
the fate of the rest of Africa, and have been 
partly a sandy waste, and partly a stony desert. 

The Nile flows in one undivided stream 
through Eg3rpt, in almost an exact northern di- 

:l codipulatian ii impoMiblc, fram lb* 
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rection, till it reaches the city of Cercasorus, 
about sixty geographical miles from its mouth. 
It here divides itself into several arms, which 
enclose the Delta^ or fruitful part of Lower 
Egypt It is generally known that this river 
bears along a fat slime, which it deposits on the 
lands it waters with its flood, and thereby gives 
them a greater fertility than could be procured 
by the richest manure. 

These yearly inundations of the Nile have 
not only improved the cultivation of the soil, 
but have had such a vast influence upon the 
life and manners, knowledge and religion, and 
indeed upon the general organization of the 
nation, that it will be of service, on more than 
one occasion, for the farther progress of these 
researches, to stop here and take a glance at 
this interesting object. 

The cause of this phenomenon was an object 
of much research even in ancient times. Herodo- 
tus formed many conjectures respecting it, and 
decided for the most reasonable of them ' ; 
Agatharchides, however, seems to have been 
the first to discover the truth '. The constant 
rains, to which the districts of Upper Ethiopia 
are subject during the wet season from May to 
September, swell all the rivers thereabouts, the 
whole of which pour their floods into the Nile, 
which consequently becomes the reservoir of 
this prodigious body of water. In the middle of 

■ IIekou. ii. 20, etc. 

3 Adatiiahcuid. ap. Dioc. i. p. 50. 
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June, about the time of the summer solstice, 
these first begin to enter Egypt, and the river 
there begins to rise. It continues to increase 
till the end of July, though still confined within 
its channel ; but in the first half of August it 
overflows its banks, inundates the neighbouring 
territory *, and its waters continue, without inter- 
mission, to extend themselves till September. 
About this time, the torrents of rain in Ethiopia 
having ceased, the Nile begins gradually to fall, 
but so slowly, that the greater part of the ter- 
ritory of Egypt remains covered with its waters 
till' the commencement of October ; and it is not 
till towards the end of this month that they com- 
pletely return into their bed. 

The period of inundation, therefore, continues 
from the midst of August to the end of October; 
and during this time all the fertile valley of 
Egypt has the appearance of one vast lake, in 
which its cities jut up like so many islands. 
Ancient writers, indeed, are wont to compare 
it to the Mgssaa sea ; where the Cyclades and 
Sporades offer a similar appearance on a larger 
scale. 

The soil of Egypt, therefore, is fruitful as far 
as this inundation reaches, or can be made to 
reach by artificial means. The well-soaked 
earth, manured by a fat mud, or sUme, requires 
only to be sowed, digging or plowing being alike 



* It ia uFual to cut through ihe duns aad opeD ibe canals o 
August. 
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unnecessary *. Corn and pulse shoot up so 
quickly that in some parts a double crop is 
grown every year. 

The Nile, from the southern frontiers of 
Egypt to where the stream becomes divided, 
runs in one uninterrupted course through a 
valley, bounded on each side by a chain of 
mountains, which, though they sometimes ap- 
proach nearer and sometimes retire farther from 
Us banks, usually leave from nine to twelve 
miles between them and the river. This valley 
forms the chief part of the cultivated land of 
Egypt ; it formed originally the bed of this river, 
from which it has in a great measure been 
rescued by art. This same valley was also the 
ancient seat of Egyptian civilization ; in it were 
organized the first Egyptian states, and in it 
arose, one after another, that line of cities, 
temples, and colossal works of art, which oma^ 
mented both banks of the river. 

Where this valley ends the stream divides, 
and forms, by its arms, the fertile part of Lower 
Egypt, which is called the Delta. Ancient 
naturalists rightly explained this territory to be 
a gift of the Nile, which, by the mud and slime 
that it bears along and deposits, gradually raises 
the soil, and when, in a long course of centuries, 
it had, by its annual accumulations, formed land 
where before only water existed, it still kept 
open for itself several entrances into the sea, 

* Th« uM of the plough, faowevc 
rcmlined unknawn in T^gypl ; it it 
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which afterwards underwent various changes 
both of nature and art \ 

These large plains of the Delta, every where 
intersected by canals, and the valley I have just 
described* constitute the whole of Egypt which 
admits of cultivation ; it scarcely amounts to a 
sixth part of the whole territory, according to 
its estimated superficial contents^. However, 
the more the importance of the country con- 
centrates in these districts, the more necess^ 
it becomes that we should consider them some- 
what in detail. 

Although the narrow plain forming the valley 
of the Nile, is reckoned to the fertile land, it is 
not equally so throughout. The stony moun- 
tain-chain which encloses it on the western 
side, presses in some places, especially in Upper 
Egypt, so close to the river, that the inundation 
reaches to its base. For the most part, how- 
ever, and particularly in Middle Egypt, where 
the valley begins to widen, there is a barren 
sandy strip, from about a mile to two and a 
half broad, which intervenes between the foot 
of the chain and the land adapted to husbandry. 
This western chain serves in general to protect 
the valley of the Nile from the invasion of the 

' 3aT«n moathi of the Nile were known lo Uie iDciflDts, oS which Ibe 
PtIanM wai ibe moM eutern sod the Cioopic the most weilem; but 
even al Ihtt time thgyirers lubjecl to many change*. The Nile at preunt 
has odI; two principal mouth* ; thai of Rosetla and thai or Damietla. 

^ [Quortn-Jy Kei>inii, in. p. 96. Mr. Gerard, ettimalei the moan 
width of the talley. belween Sjene and Cairo, at about nine milei, and 
the whole eia of cultivable *oi1 eicliuiie of the lateral vilUj) and the 
Oam, ataboul 11,000 K]uar« milea. Tnni.] 
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sand of the desert, which whirled up, and im- 
pelled forward by the wind, would long since, 
without this barrier, have filled it up. Ancient 
Egyptian edifices, as well as single pyramids, 
and colossal sphinxes, which are sometimes found 
buried to their middle in sand, plainly evince 
that this protection has not, at all points, pre- 
vented its entrance ; but the more accurate in- 
formation, which we have recently had the good 
fortune to obtain, respecting these regions, gives 
us proofs that this has only partially been the 
case, and that the valley of the Nile in general 
seems to have suffered but little from this de- 
structive enemy. The cultivated lands are also 
highest close to the river, where the Nile de- 
posits its riches in the largest quantity, and 
Mnk as they stretch towards the waste. The 
banks of the river in Upper Egypt are usually 
from thirty to thirty-five feet above the level 
of the water. The lower and more distant 
lands, therefore, by means of numerous canals, 
are flooded sooner than the higher and nearer ; 
on which account the latter, from the quantity 
of water drawn off to inundate the former, run 
the risk of getting none at all ; a misfortune, 
the more distant can scarcely feaT^ Recent 
researches also prove beyond a doubt (if indeed 
any proof was before wanting), that this fertile 
soil has all been formed by the mud or slime 
deposited by the Nile, and is t}ierefore entirely 

* S«e proof* oT thii in RttHttB. mr CAgriaUtuTt d* I'Egypti, ia 
Itfmnnt, tMi. i*. f. 6. 
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a gift of that river*. But, however nature may 
here be aided by canals and machinery, she 
herself has fixed a boundary which cannot be 
passed. Even in the valley itself, the separa- 
tion of the fruitful soil from the solitary waste 
is distinctly marked ; the empire of life borders 
on the empire of death ; the habitations of the 
living, which cover the fertile plains through 
which the Nile pours its watere, are followed 
by the abodes of the dead, the sandy plain and 
the hills being filled with countless graves and 
sepulchres ; and this seems to have contributed 
more than any thing else to give that pecuhar 
tone of mind and feeling to the nation, that 
peculiar character, which distinguishes it from 
all others. 

The western mountain-chmn, which bounds 
the valley of the Nile, consists for the most part 
of a stony ridge, covered with sand, whose 
western side descends into the great desert'". 
In this waste there are still two fruitful spots 
within the boundaries of Egypt, the Oases, so 
celebrated in antiquity, which are fertile, and 
possess water springs. In the researches upon 
the commercial routes of the Carthaginians, it 
has already been shown that such islands are 
not unfrequent in the great sandy oceans of 
Africa. Of the two Egyptian oases (only two 
were known to the ancients ") the larger, lying 



• AdescripliOQorthiBirill be found id Rnov/nt'a TravtU, ^.153. 
' SrnABO, niii. p. 168. ] have »1rmdy remarked, in the preceding 
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to the south, which has been visited by several 
travellers, is now called El Wah '* ; we have 
acconnts of its monuments, consisting of many 
temples, of which we have descriptions and 
plates. The name of the smaller is now El 
Gherbi. The fertility for which the greater 
oasis was celebrated in antiquity, appears to 
have been considerably diminished by the sand 
that has been driven into it from the desert; 
as large districts of sand are found between the 
few villages now scattered over it. Ancient 
geographers reckon all this part of Egypt to 
Libya ; and indeed in these barren wastes there 
is no more a political, than a physical definite 
boundary. 

The eastern part of the country, from the 
valley of the Nile to the Arabian gulf, is quite 
of a different nature. It consists of a stony 
mountainous tract, unfit for agriculture, though 
in many districts suitable for pasturage. These 
mountains, composed of marble of the greatest 
variety of colours, of granite, porphyry, and 
similar species of stone, formed the inexhaust- 
ible magazines for the colossal architectural mo- 

WuDM, p. 210, U>U ver; probablj the oaui of El Kargth and £J Daktl, 
which tre now coniidered ai tno, onl^ togetlier formed the Great OatU of 
antiqnitj. 

" Pint by BrowDe in hia journey to Daifoar. Since by Ceillanit, 
Edmdnilone, and otbera. See Cailliud, Vasagi i t'OaiU de Thebti, 
Paiii, 1813, with the pUles iv.xviii; and EDHonsTONa's Jmtrntjr to liw 
of the Oaitt of Upper Egypt. Loud. 1833. The Hnaller, withont roonu- 
tnenlt, wai visited by Beluini. That of Faro/W, and a few imalier, which 
baTc heen mentioned by modem travetlen, wen) to hive been unknown, 
and inconiiiletabls in antiquity. Ttwy are enumerated in t Ukebt, Gw- 
graphy of Afrita, p. 723. 

VOL. II. F 
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numents of ancient Egypt, and in the granite 
quarries, even now are sometimes found the 
forms whence obelisks and colossi have been 
hewn out. 

The French expedition has thrown a clearer 
light upon this part of Egypt, which was, before 
almost entirely unknown. The nature of these 
moimtains has been examined by geologists, and 
the long prevailing error, that the large masses 
which the Egyptians made use of in the erection 
of their public monuments, were obtained from a 
long distance from the Nile, has been corrected. 
The mountains bordering on the valley of the 
Nile, may be divided, according to their geolo- 
gical contents, into three districts ". In the 
south-east, near Philee and the cataracts, rocks 
of Syenite or oriental granite prevail, from 
which the ancient Egyptians drew the stupendous 
masses required for their monuments of one 
piece (monoliths), obelisks, colossi, etc. The 
most northern district, reaching beyond Thebes, 
consists of mountain-chains both on the eastern 
and western side, composed of calcareous stone, 
of which therefore the pyramids were con- 
structed. The middle district, extending from 
Syene to within a day's journey south of Latapolis 
or Elsneh, forms the connecting Hnk between the 
chalk and granite mountains, and consists entirely 

■' For vhat follow! KC the CMt; of H. Hozmi, Qacrtpriim d'Omba 
«( da En-ciront, MCt. ii. in (ba Dticriptim d» I'EgypIt, torn. i. chsp. it. in 
iha great work on Egypt. [Ths Engliih retdcr will find a detailed account 
or the geology oT Egypt in the EHcgclop. MetrBpol. articla Egypt, which 
leemi to have been t»keii fron the tbove Murce. rmm.] 
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of sandstoDe. This sandstone — of which all the 
temples in Upper Egypt are built — ^is of various 
colours ; grey, yellowish, pure white ; veins 
also of bright pink, or rose colour, occasionally 
occur. The buildings, howev«r, generally ap- 
pear white or grey. The stone is not very 
hard, and therefore the immense quantity of 
sculpture upon the walls of the temples were 
the more easily executed. The stone quarries 
in these districts are lat^est and most l^equent 
where the mountain-chain approaches nearest 
to the river ; especially near Silsilis, the present 
Selseleh, which shows clearly enough the care 
that was taken to make the transport to the 
river as short as possible. It is particularly 
necessary to notice, in this geographical sketch, 
that these mountain-chains are intersected by 
many v^eys, running from west to east, and 
stretchmg as far as the Red sea. Some of these 
widen into plains, while others contract them- 
selves into narrow ravines; the most northerly 
of them, the Valley of Wandering ", commences 
with an opening in the neighbourhood of Cairo, 
and extends to the most northern point of the 
Arabian gulf near Suez. But the best known 
is the one through which the road passes from 
Upper Egypt to Cosseir •*. Recent discoveries 



'* An MconK deRriptlDD of l)ii» *Bllef will b« bund in Mimoirti lur 
VEgypit, toiD. iii. p. 360, etc. Il deriTei its nama from a tradition, that 
iIm Imalitei wandered therein at tbeir Eiodut fram E^pt. 

" OfthUilio the Ateanru lur I'fifypH. torn. ii. p. 227, fire an excel- 
lent aecovtii, which «oiiGnnt that of Brace. 

r2 
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have shown th^t there were many eimilar ways, 
though at present they are but very imperfectly 
known'*. To these belongs, in particular, one 
that leads southerly from Edfii to the emerald 
mines near mount Zabara " ; where is still 
found the remnant of an ancient city, and many 
mines. Closely connected with this subject, is 
the still obscure inquiry respecting the situation 
and number of the ports on the Red sea, in the 
period of the Ptolemies. 

The rain, which not unfrequently falls in this 
stony mountain-region, gives it in places a 
degree of fertility. It is indeed incapable of 
agriculture ; but the quantity of herbage which 
shoots up at certain periods in the valleys and 
plains, fits them for pasturage ; and the nomad 
hordes who wander over them find a necessary 
supply of water in wells and pits ; while the 
strange shapes and various colours of the steep, 
naked, rugged mountains, give to the whole 
picture an appearance of complete sterility. 

The valley of the Nile in its whole course (the 
upper part of which down to Cliemmis, contains 
the ancient Thebais or Upper Egypt; and the 
lower or northern, fi:om Chemmis to Cercasorus, 



" U ii become very erideat from these, thai tfae ancient cuarin road 
from CopUn to the Anbiaa gulf, which maj atill be traced by niini sad 
ancient buildingi, differed rrom the present. M(moirti nir i'Egffpii, hi. 
p. 364. t U«IBT, in b.uGei<graphii of Afrita, i. p. 243, ha* noted doim 
the conrie, aod deacribed the Talte;* which inleraect the weitem mouniain- 

" Brleoni, Karrativt, p. 314. He did not Gnd tha ancient city here 
■eea by Caillaud ; probably becHuie hii guide lott hii way. 
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where the NUe divides. Middle E^ypt), was 
covered with a succession of cities and monu- 
ments, which must have formed, with scarcely 
any interruption, one continuous chain ; there 
is now, however, with regard to the remains of 
antiquity, a striking difference between the two. 
They, increase both in number and importance 
the higher we ascend the river, those of Upper 
Egypt being by far the most numerous and 
interesting. In the whole of Middle Egypt, 
except a few quite decayed ruins '*, and the 
antiquities o( Arsinoe or Fayoum, not yet 
sufficiently examined, the Pyramids are the only 
architectural monuments which now remain ; 
while IJpper Egypt, on the contrary, contains 
all those temples, which, however unintelligible 
the numerous inscriptions and representations 
on their walls, are far better calculated by their 
awful magnitude, their magnificence, and their 
altogether peculiar style, to give us some idea of 
what this nation formerly was. This series of 
monuments commences at Tentyris", on the 
western side of the stream, where the temple, so 
celebrated for its zodiac, at once inspires the 
beholder with the idea of a gigantic and massive 



'* lo ibc poTticoel of Hermopolii. Denom, pUte ixiili. 

" The preuDt Uendeia. lying aimost oactly under 36° N. Ut. For « 
lepresenlatioD of ibii proud luililiog we Dkkon, plates xiiviii — il. Modem 
mearches biiog it dowa to Ihc Gieek-Iloiuaa period. ChiIhpoi,l[on> 
Pr^ii, p. 387. [II ma; be worth obierviDg to the Sogliih reader, that he 
will find a Tsrj iowruling accouni of this and the other monument) of 
EgjplMD antiquity, here nolicEd, in ihe Knciiclrp. MtlTvptl, and in the 
HiKltm TrmKlUr, Egiipl, vol. li. Trani.] 
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architecture, differing from what any other 
country on the globe has produced. A glance 
at this, however, only prepares the astonished 
traveller for the more magnificent wonders, which 
await him about twenty miles farther to the 
south, in the monuments of Thebes, the majestic 
capital of Jupiter, or the city of Ammon. The 
whole width of the valley, on both banks of the 
stream, forming an area <^ about nine miles from 
west to east, are covered with the ruins of the 
most ancient royal city of the world i and where 
the habitations of the living end, there begin 
the dwellings of the dead, which extend a 
considerable way into the western mountains. 
Temples, whose huge masses tower up like 
mountains, surrounded by colossi,, ^hinxes, 
and obelisks, whose magnitude ensures their 
continuance, are scattered over the plain. Thou- 
sands of years have already passed over them ; 
yet neither the hand of time, nor the destroying 
ravages of barbarians, have been able to overthrow 
them. The great temple of Jupiter yet exists at 
Kamac ; the stately palaces of the Pharaohs are 
still standing at Luxor, and Medinet Abou ; the 
colossus of Memnon one of the wonders of the 
ancient world; the other temples and colossi, 
whose number cannot yet be told "•, and the 
royal sepulchres, with their paintings as fresh 
and uninjured as though they had received the 
last stroke of the pencil but yesterday, stiU 
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remain. From this place to the southern 
boundary of Egypt, link after link of this chain 
of monuments follows in rapid succession. 
Thebes is scarcely quitted before the remains of 
the ancient Hermonthts "* present themselves ; 
about eighteen miles farther is the beautiful 
temple of Esneh, the ancient Latopolis^; and 
on the opposite eastern bank of the Nile is what 
is left of the former CAffaiw". At nearly the 
same distance, still farther to the south, follows 
Et^u, the Apollinopolis Magna of former times^ 
with the most perfect and magnificent of all 
the temples except that of Thebes ** ; and to 

^ Denon, plile li. Witli ilrrminilAu ends the fint liirraiMan o( tlM 
ipUndid work : Dtieriptim it VEgyptt, wbich begrai with Phtl« on (be 
Kiatb«tti bonnduiea. See p1at«s ici — ictiii. At Hensonthii, dow Ennenl, 
if a temple of Typfaoniiu ; tbe eiterioT i* much defaced, but the ioterior it 
in good preaenalioD. On one of Ihe cGilings ire the ligns of the lodiiu;. 
See the trestiM of M. Jokard. Dacript'im, Aatijuit^, chap, viii; lad 
t«Hnpar«m; critique in Ihe Gilt, gtt Ant. 1811, pp. 94 — 9B. 

" DiNON, plates liii. liv. At Esneb there are alio manj temple*. Of 
the priacipti temple the portico, quite entire, ia alone liiible. This portico 
b said lo belong to the Greek-Romaa period. CatHFOi-LiON, Prieit, p. 
387. Id order to reMore the temple itielf. vhich it probably juit at 
well preiervedi man; bouuj mutt be pulled down which ate built upon 
and about it It ii onlj with coniidarable toil that the portico can be 
entaied, ai the entrance it through a rtiy narrow pltaage ; the view of it 
bowerer ii luScienlly impoiing to compeniaie amplj for the trouble, and 
ihows what the whole building muat be I See the Dturiftiai dt Ma. 
JoLLoii et Daviii-iiBs. Antiquity, -chap. >ii. and compare the plates 

** DiMOH, pl&te llIT. 

** Dehon, plateil'i — Ixviii. in Ihe Dtuription, AatiquUii, plaiei ilviii 
— tiii. with the treatiu of M. Johird, Modern reaearchei bring down 
thii temple to tbe period of the Ptolemies; Ci!<iuFoi.i.inN, Pr^cu, p. 388- 
Not howeter from the inscription!, but from the ityle of tbe arcfailectoTe. 
Tbe Bat roof of the g^sat temple has borne for a long lime a imall Arabian 
village, of miserable mud hovels ; and the windows, or openings, intended 
to admit tbe'Jight, are now made use of as sinks, llie temple, therefore 
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this immediately follow the monuments of Elie- 
tkjfa **, Silsilia ", and Ombos ^, all on the eastern 
bank of the river. At a short distance, scarce 
twenty-five miles farther, we come to the- ancient 
confines of Egypt. It is here in particular that 
the nation seems almost to have outdone itself 
in the erection of monuments, as though it 
would impress strangers, at their first step into 
their territory, with an idea of their greatness 
and splendour. Still farther, on the north side 
of the cataracts, immediately following Syene, or 
Assouan, the ancient frontier town of Egypt, 
lies, in the midst of the stream, the island of 
Elephantis ; and just beyond the rapids, about 
dx miles to the south of Syene, is that of PMUb. 
Both, and especially the latter are fidl of the 



it mtde tha receptacle of erer; kind of Glib, mod ii now nearly filled op. 
The magniGcent itloon an in thii my become csTemi; and .of tha 
coloiul columni the capiub alone jut ont above tbe rnbbbli. Nolwilh- 
etanding all thii (he building it ilill m <kU preserved, that only the 
panitioD walli of the columni of the portico> and ibe upper border of the 
pflonea of the eiteraal facade (one hundred and ten feel high !), have 
iDlered to any eitent. Not a ilotM in any olbar part is out of order -, and 
tbe sculpture work ii aa free froni injury ai the architectui*. Adjoining 
the great temple a a smaller, nhoie oroameuti leara no doubt of its having 
been dedicated loTyphontui. Near to the temp)eB of the benevolent deitiai 
it was customary among iba Egyptians to build that of the evil priDci[de. 

** Highly interesting from the Iwo sepulchral grottoes found there, with 
paintings representing the domestic life of the Egyptians. Qewriptios, 
plates liviii — \xxi. I shall again return to these. 

■* Denoh, plate Iv. The present StlitUh. In this district aia tha 
quarries above-mentioned (p. 67), from which the materials were drawn 
for the construction of (hose immense buildings. Sea the ticalise of H. 
RozilBE, Dticriptiffti, Anti^uilH, chap. it. sec(. ii. plate alvii. 

" Dekon, plate laxr. Tbe temples of Omia (the remains of two are 
found) are nearly destroyed. A view of the ruins, as they now exist, is 
given, Dtscrlpiim, plate mix — ilvi. 
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proudest monumoits of architecture " ; some of 
which, however, according to the latest dis- 
coveries, are said to belong to the Ptolemeian 
period. But certainly not all. For Philte was 
one of the holy places where, in a remote sacred 
spot, is shown the tomb of Osiris **. The high 
antiquity of the monuments of Elephantis can- 
not be doubted. Greeks, Romans, and Arabs, 
have here erected buildings, which are all scat- 
tered in the dust ; the monuments of ancient 
Egypt, some probably a thousand years older 
thMi the oldest among them, alone defy destruc- 
tion ; these stand prominent amidst the palm 
groves which surround them, eternal as nature t 

It was absolutely necessary for the prosecu- 
tiou of these researches, to give a clear sketch 
of this land of marvels, of architecture, and 
sculpture ; although a whole life might be spent 

" DiNOM, platwbiii — luJL See upon ElepAaniuthetrealuaDf Jomibd, 
Dtteriiilioii, ctiap. iii. tod pUlet i»-iiiviii. Tbe remBini of two (emplsi 
•n ttiSl TiNind twie of iba smaller liia ; bnt there ii itrong reason for b«- 
Bering ttiat a ihird, much larger, fonnerlj slood hare. In the island of 
Philc atu there ware two temples, which are diicinguished in the treatise 
of the deceased LANCRiT,D«cn*ptwnil<(Jntifuii^>, chap, i.ptateai — xiiz. 
bj tbe name* of liw giMt, and the westara temple. According, howerer, to 
late accounts, the island contains the remains of no less than five temples. 
LFTannNi, Rtcherchti, p. 69. Hiej do not nai amoag Ihe largest tem> 
plea, but are in fine preterration, and of Ihe bigheal finish with regard lo 
workmanship. According to the Ulett infoimalion, judging alone from 
the style, the largest belongs to (be [ieriod of tbe Ptolemies; Cnsxrot- 
uoii, p. 388. A Greek iniciiplion baa been discovered apon (be smalleM 
of tbe temples. Letrokni, I. c. 

" Upon a imall island, which therefore bears the name of Abatoa 
(u^roc) ; a name conrejiog the idea of a retired situttion, and likewiM 
thai of prohibition to enter ii, a* it was aeacied place. Conf. Letronni, 
Bnherehei, p. 304. Chsuzeu, Cmimflilaltgnu Htrodoluc, p. )8T. So 
also tbe anoent twnple of Atomon at Heree, in the Cmegoiag vol. p. 398. 
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over the delineations of these monuments, which 
now place them as it were, before us, and over 
the accurate description of the most ancient and 
noble among them, — the monuments of Thebes, 
which we have reserved for a future chapter. 
A mere glance, however, at the sublime and 
majestic monuments — and how many others 
must have been levelled with the dust — con- 
tained within the confined strip of the narrow 
valley of the Nile, must at least produce a con- 
viction, that there did exist a time, when this 
classic ground was the central point of the civi- 
lization of the world, and when its inhabitants 
must have possessed all that constitutes an opu- 
lent and mighty, a refined and cultivated nation. 
Middle Egypt also was like Upper Egypt, in 
having its fertility confined to the banks of the 
Nile ; the valley, therefore, through which it 
flows, was exclusively the seat of culture. But 
this valley, which in Upper Egj'pt is always so 
contracted, begins here gradually to expand ; 
though its whole breadth as fiir as Arsinoe, the 
present Fayoum, scarcely any where exceeds 
twelve or fifteen miles. A large canal, drawn 
from, and running parallel with the Nile, on its 
western side, for nearly one hundred and fifty 
miles, — well known by the name of Joseph's 
canal, — serves, as far as it goes, to extend the 
overflowing of the river. Near fayoum, how- 
ever, the valley opens (as the Libyan chain of 
mountains retires towards the west), and forms 
a very fruitful province, which is watered by a 
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branch of Joseph's canal *». This part of Egypt 
in distant ages, was celebrated for its stupen- 
dous works of art, the most considerable of 
which was lake Moeris, said, eis a reservoir of 
the Nile, to have secured the fruitfulness of the 
province. A part of this remarkable lake still 
exists under the name of lake Kerun **. Modem 
research has here, however, confirmed the 
opinion previously entertained, that this lake 
cannot be regarded as entirely the work of 
man's hand, but that art here only assisted and 
brought into use the work of nature. A greater 
part of the province of Arsinoe formed a valley, 
that, by the yearly overflowing of the Nile, was 
of itself placed under water, which, on the (all 
of the river, again foimd a natural passage out, 
through a gorge on the south-west part of the 
valley. In this state of things it only required 
the coDstruction of a few dams and canals, which 
are more or less still visible, in order to regulate 
these inundations. Not far Irom this lake stands 
one of the greatest edifices of ancient Egypt : 
the celebrated Labyrinth, of which Herodotus 
has given a description". We learn, from more 
recent accounts, that many remains of ancient 
Egyptian building and art are still to be found 
here r even the pyramid of brick, mentioned by 

* The uicieat diilrict of Aninoe. 

** W« »r« indebted to Girard for lbs fint accnrate deicnptioa of tbi« 
nuRckable p*rt ofthB land id, Mimoim nir V Egyfiit, torn. iii. p. 339. etc. 

■■ Hksod. ii. 148. He it the oolj writer who mw it entire. " All the 
bnildingi of the Greeki put together," iiyi Ihii fai-Uanlled hiitoriaa, 
" conld not have coit lo much." 
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Herodotus, may still be discerned ; but the whole 
of the buildings are not now only a heap of ruins, 
but seem, for the most part, to be buried in sand, 
which has been driven from the desert by the 
wind '*. 

To the north of Arsinoe the Libyan chain 
again returns to its former distance from the 
Nile, and, following the course of the river 
through the remainder of Middle Egypt, leaves 
the breadth of the valley, in most places, some- 
where about nine miles. No buildings are found 
here as in Upper Egypt, although the city of 
Memphis, the more modem capital of the king- 
dom, which seems, indeed, to have emulated 
Thebes, and is not less celebrated for its temples 
and palaces, formerly stood here ". But if the 
monuments of the living have passed away, those 
of the dead still remain. The whole mountain- 
chain, as well as the sandy desert which runs 
within the valley at its base, is full of tombs, 
similar to those which are found in Upper 
Egypt. This district, however, is particularly 
distinguished by another species of monuments, 
which, by their prodigious massiveness, must for 

" The rnint h»TB bwn eiimioed ind d«*crib*d b; Jomabd ; Dolbing ii 
to be HCD bat imoieDie heap of lubbUh. Dacriptioa dt I'Egypu, 
Anti^aiUt, vol. ii. cbap. <vii. sect. 19. Beluai hai tiace visited it, bat 
fouDd Lolhing but sloaei itiewed aboal. He crossed the lake, and •eemi 
to have sought the remaios a( the Laby rinlh ia the wroDg place, ^orraiiiw, 
p. 378. 379. 

" The Dame still exists ip the village Mtnf, aboDt twelve or fonrteeD 
miles to (he south o! Cairo, but it lies on the west baok <rf the river, while 
Cairo stands on the eastern. The latter it is well known was built bj the 
Arabs. 
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ever excite the astonishment of mankind — the 
Pyramids. These are situated sometimes singly, 
and sometimes in groups, on a strip about fire- 
and-thirty miles long, reaching from Ghizeh, or 
Djizeh, opposite, in a slanting direction, the pre- 
sent capital Cairo, to beyond Meidun. Many of 
these are so gone to decay that only uncertain 
traces of them can now be discovered, while others 
continue to defy the destroying hand of time, 
whence it seems evident that their number 
could at no time be stated with certainty. They 
all stand upon that great field of death — upon 
that sterile plain covered with sand and filled 
with sepulchres, at the foot of the Libyan moun- 
tain-chain. Those of Djizeh, opposite Cairo, 
which are generally understood, when the Pyra- 
mids are spoken of, are the first and the highest; 
they are followed, about nine miles towards the 
south, by those of Sakkara, near the ancient 
Memphis, whose magnitude is evinced by the 
numerous sepulchres, which are found in the 
waste. Farther on are discovered those of 
Dashour and others, all, however, more injured 
than those just mentioned, as far as Meidun '*. 
However uncertain it may be whether they 
reached beyond this or not, it seems pretty evi- 
dent that pyramids were never built in Upper 
Egypt, as there is no reason why they should 
have gone to ruin sooner than the large tem- 

" Th« Domber of pyramids u eatimiled at aboul ibr^ ) but the; «uy 
TCty mmch \a MM. The second pyramid ot Djizeh wu opened by Belmni, 
■ndoneofthiiHUS«likiT«by Miqutali: lee th«ir rranfi. 
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pies ". From recent discoveries it now appears 
that pyramid-architecture was by no means pe- 
culiar to Egypt ; they stiU exist more numer- 
ously, though of a less magnitude, in what was 
the ancient Meroe ". 

At the point where the Nile divides into two 
branches begins Lower Egypt. The extension 
of its waters extends likewise fertility, which, 
before confined in Upper and Middle Egypt to 
the narrow valley, here takes a wider range, 
and stretches over the plains enclosed b; the 
arms of the river. The western chain, which 
has hitherto narrowed it, here makes a bend 
into Libya; the eastern chain ends altogether 
just below Cairo with the moimtain Mokattam. 
There is a tradition of ancient Egypt, which is 
mentioned by Herodotus, that the Nile at one 
-time had a different course, and turned towards 
the Libyan desert Now if this tradition should 
be rejected in its ftillest extent, and it should 
not be believed that the whole stream took this 
direction, and that no branch of it penetrated 
through Lower Egypt to the Mediterranean, 
yet modern researches have placed it beyond a 
fJoubt, that at least a part of the stream formerly 
flowed towards Libya. The valley near the 

** Or ii ihe reuoD to be found !□ th« difference of the stoae irhicli Upper 
and Middle Egjpl pnkduces 1 D«ei not the limettone, of whicb (he pyra- 
midi are censtrDcled, eiiat in Upper ^ypt, ohere the undiloDe, and 
'farther on, graoile pievaiUI See above, p. 67. 

" See the foregaiug volume, p. 386. They differ from the Egyptian bj 
their veilibulsi. which. Ihe latter now have not. Nevertbale«, the pyiamiil 
opened by Belioni certainly had a temple before it. A'amuiu, p, 261. 
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Natron lakes (from which it is only divided by 
a ridge), which, in the western side of Lower 
Egypt is known by the name of the waterless 
sea (Bohr Bilama), gives very evident traces 
that it once formed, — though certainly long be- 
fore the period to which credible history reaches 
— the bed of the river ". The stupendous dam, 
by which the water was forced to take a more 
easterly direction, was ascribed by tradition to 
Menes, the first king of Egypt, and founder of 
Memphis ** ; and gave thereby at once a proof 
of the high antiquity and importance of this 
undertaking. In fact, it is easily seen, that it 
was by this that the channels of the Nile were 
first driven into their preswit course, and the 
Delta rendered capable of being cultivated. 

Although the fruitfiil land becomes much 
-widened in Lower Egypt, yet it must not be 
taken for granted, that all this part of the coun- 
try possesses the advantage of fertility. It again 
feils towards the centre, or in what was called 
by the Greeks the Delta ; and in the districts 
on both sides of it ; in that of the east which is 
now comprised under the name of Bahareh, and 
in that of the west called Sharkeyeh. It is true 



" Set) (he adinirablg deicriptiaa of ihii ttWvj tod of the whale diilrict, 
for which we Hie indebted (o general Andreoui. MimviTti lur i'Egt^pu, 
i. 323, eu. 

" HtaoD. ii. 99. Accoidlng to hii account, the damming wai made 
one handred iladia (eleven or twelve nii)ea) above Memphii, Andreoasi'i 
conjecture, that there wai a commuDicidoa between tb« Nils and ihe 
. Wateilen Valley, through the vsllej of Feyoum, 'a opposed to ihii ; il 
mmt hsTe been through a mora notthern opening in tiie roouniain -chain. 
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that the western part enjoys the benefit of 
having on its coast the later capital, Alex- 
andria ; but even this city can only obtain its 
water by a canal from the Nile ; and just be- 
fore its gates opens the desert, which swallows 
up the remainder of the province. The eastern 
part, which includes the cities of HeUopolis, or 
On, and Parbsethus, the modem Belbeis, fares 
'something better; but here again the fertile 
soil ceases at a short distance from the river, 
and the isthmus of Suez follows, a barren and 
waterless waste. Only the country, therefore, 
between the two extreme arms of the Nile, 
that of Canopus and of Pelusium, or the Delta, 
can here come under consideration ; and this 
still shows, in its present almost desolate state, 
what it must once have been. There can 
scarcely be a greater contrast than that which 
the short voyage from Alexandria to Rosetta 
affords the traveller*. Though he saw about 
that city only the silent desert, he now suddenly 
discovers, as he approaches Rosetta and the Nile, 
nature in her most luxurious abundance, and 
begins to comprehend how this country might 
once have been the foremost of the earth. 

The numerous cities with which the plains 
of the Delta were once covered, of which it is 
enough for our purpose to mention Sais and 
Naucratis, sufficiently prove the high state of 

" A picture of it ii diavo id Browkil's TratKlt, etc. I purposely 
mention Ihii writer bere, because no aoe can lass deserve tbs reproach of 
an embeUbhlDg ima|;inalian. 
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cultivation in which this portion of the country 
fiwmerly existed. T]iis, however, did not begin 
till long after Upper Egypt had been in a 
flourishing condition ; and, perhaps, did not 
increase, to any extent, till the latter period of 
the Pharaohs ; when Sais was the usual resi- 
dence of the kings, and the foundation of Alex- 
andria gave, and preserved to Lower Egypt, 
that superiority which Upper Egypt had pre- 
viously enjoyed. But the restiges of this splen- 
dour and greatness, except in the few monu- 
ments of ancient Alexandria, are all nearly 
obliterated ; and even tiie land itself, along the 
coast, has undei^one many changes *°. Con- 
siderable portions of 6nn land, especially the 
districts so often mentioned under the name of 
fens, and inhabited by tribes who lived by 
tending cattle, are now become lakes, that are 
either supplied or enlarged by the stoppage of 
certain branches of the river*'. The ancient 
lake Sirbonis, on the eastern bomidary of Egypt, 



** A KnBewhal mora ucorate iccouni of tlie tnlerior of Lower Egypt «ni 
fint gifeo b; the French eipeditioii. The niaal route of triTelltng hu 
been from AleiandHa up the canal to Rosetla, aod tbence up the Nile to 
Cairo. Scarcely aojr oite law ths interior of the country. 

*' The most inlerettJi^ illulradoat of thU part are contained in the 
cUmc traatiie of general ANnaEoui, upon the lake Menzalf, in Mimoirei 
mr FEgyptt, i. p. 166. It also decidedlj and fiill; supporti the opinion 
of HerodolDt, that the Delu ii a gilt of the Nile. It ii well known that 
lately thit hai been contradicted, not only by closet- writers, but even by 
tiaTeller). The reasons of Andreoiti, who was ia a situation, from his 
knowledge of physics and hydrostatics, to go fully into the subject, placet 
it beyond dispute, that the I)elta was foniwd by die sediment of the rirer, 
with some aMistance fiom art. I'be aocient therefore here, as usual, is 

VOL. U. Q 
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seems to be completely choked up with sand; 
on the other hand, the lake of Tanu or present 
Menzalefa, into which three branches of the 
Nile — that of Pelusium,. of Tanis, and Mendes 
— empty themselves, is now so much enlarged 
that it swallows up a fourth part of the whole 
northern coast ; and the remains of the cities, 
which formerly stood on dry land, must now 
be sought for amidst its waters. The lake of 
Butos, or the present Bourlos, seems in a 
similar manner, by the flowing of the Seben- 
nytic branch into it, to have much increased in 
size. ; but the land between it and the foregoing, 
where the ancient Bucolic mouth, under the 
name of Damietta, still discharges a principal 
branch of the river, preserves its ancient features. 
The coast to the west of the Delta on the 
contrary, has been subject to the greatest 
changes. On the other side of the Bolbitine 
branch, or the present B^setta mouth, the 
ancient branch of Canopus, which no longer 
reaches the sea, has formed thti lake of Edco. 
This is only separated by a narrow strip of 
land from lake Madiek behind Aboukir, which 
again is divided from lake Mareotis by a still 
narrower isthmus ; this latter lake, however, 
has not at present any thing near the extent it 
had in antiquity. Lower Egypt, thus ^ves us 
a striking example of the great changes which 
may be made in the features and shape of a 
country, not only by sudden and great physical 
convulsions, but by the mere decay of its cul- 
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ture. Where, indeed, was this more likely to 
happen than here, where the neglect of the 
canals and dams alone, would be sufficient to 
cause such changes 7 

This general survey of the situation and fea- 
tures of the land, its gradual formation and cul- 
tivaUon, the^ great difference and completely 
opposite nature of its component parts, altoge- 
ther, must naturally lead us to suppose, that 
the condition of its inhabitants must not only 
have been subject to great changes, but also 
that great dissimilarity must have continually 
existed among them. I shall now turn from 
the country, and take a glance at the nation 
itself; begging the reader's indulgence while X 
make a few preliminary inquiries concerning 
them. 

The "first object of inquiry is the colour, Uie 
figure, in short the whole exterior of the in- 
habitants, so fiu- as it may enable us to unravel 
the intricate question respecting the race of 
mankind to which the ancient Egyptians be- 
longed. A problem, indeed, much more dif- 
ficult to solve, than the reatkr at first sight 
could possibly imagine. 

There are two sources from which we may 
draw in our endeavour to determine it : ancient 
writers, and native monuments. Among the 
first, the testimony of Herodotus alone would 
seem sufficient to decide it. He, speaking as 
an eyewitness, expressly declares the Egyptians 
g2 
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to be a black race, with woolly hair**. It easily 
appears, however, that these assertions must be 
limited in two ways; first, they apply only to 
the great body of the people, and not to the 
upper classes ; secondly, the expression does 
not exactly signify a completely black, but 
rather a dark brown, nor the haix completely 
woolly (but rather curly). Another ancient 
writer upon the colour of the Egyptians deter- 
mines this, where he calls them brown ^. To 
me the Egyptians seem to have been exactly 
what the Coptt, their descendants, now appear 
to the stranger, who visits them. " I believe," 
says a modem, who has seen them**, "the 
ancient race of the Egyptians to exist in the 
presents Copts ; a kind of dark coloured Nu- 
bians (basannes), much as they are seen on the 
ancient monuments ; flat foreheads, half woolly 
hair, the eyes rather staring, high hips, the nose 
rather short than flat, a lai^e mouth with thick 
lips, placed rather distant fivm the nose, a thin 
and poor beard, few graces of body, etc." " The 
colour of the skin," says a later traveller, " is 
nearly the natural coloxu-, if we assume that the 
' Egyptians were of the same colour as their de- 
scendants, the present Copts, of whom some 
are as fair as Europeans**." However true, 

** HinoD. ii, 104. HenMDtioQi thU incidenlall;, in order in proTe that 
the Colchiuii, irbo b»d thii colour lod hair, wers Icnlj Egyptian colooiiti. 
" Amkunus Marcillihvs, iiii. 16. Homioea Egjptii pUrique tut- 
fuiaili loDt, «l atrdti. maglsque mceatiorei, gracilenti et aridi. 
" DisoN, i. 136. " Bemoni, KuTTativt, p. 339, 
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therefore, the statement of Herodotus may be, 
the reader must guard against giving it a mean- 
ing which it will not bear. Besides, few coun- 
tries are so much exposed to the invasion of 
foreigners, and therefore to so many intermix- 
tures, as Bgypt, which is surrounded on three 
sides by nomad hordes ; nor so much visited by 
strangers, as it has always been a principal place 
of trade. To this it may be added, that the 
question here respects a period comprising above 
a thousand years (for so long certainly had 
Egypt been civilized before the time of Het>> 
dotus), during which many changes must natu- 
rally have taken place. 

The truth of this remark will be best con- 
firmed, by the monuments of ancient Egypt 
which still exist ; especially by those which have 
been lately discovered. A number of variously 
sized idols has hitherto been generally referred 
to, from which we should judge of the physiog- 
nomy of the people. I confess, that in the 
least of these I Snd something of the Negro 
kind ^ ; but then it must be considered, that we 
can neither fix the time when, nor the part of 
the land where, they were made ; a question of 



** I nfer here to the engcaiiagi in Cavlus, Stniiil V. plaUt i — xxi. ; 
M well u to WiHiELMiHH, StoHa itiU Arti, etc. L tab. \i. v. «d. Ft*. 
Mao; of theM, and atbn bcadi, no doubt rapieieiit lb* comnMD £g]rpliui 
featum, and bk any thiDg but beanliful, acconUng to out ideas, la the 
ideal poitxaitt, Ibe ipbinx'a bead conwa tbe neacctt, in nj a^Dion, to the 
Egyptian {mtfile ; but I do not remember nioTe thao ooe of tbeie which 
bai any thing of the Negro-ca*t, and that ii, the coloasal bead at the ypt^ 
mid olCUuA. 
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the highest importance, because, as will be seen 
hereafter, every part of the country had not 
always the same &te with the rest. It is most 
agreeable to the rules of sound criticism, first 
to have recourse to those monuments — the 
temples and obelisks — of which we can with 
certainty pronounce, that they belong to the 
flourishing period of the Pharaohs. These are 
nearly all covered .with works of art, which 
contfun a great number of human flgures, either 
of deities or men, and on that account deserve 
first to be examined. They acquire, moreover, 
a great additional value, fi-om their clearly in- 
dicating an endeavour in the artists to copy 
nature, and fi-om their feithfiilly representing 
the peculiarities of the difierent people, their 
features, nature of their hair, and so forth. The 
same proofs that this was the case are found 
here, upon the temples of the Thebais, as upon 
the nuns of Persepolis in Asia ; necessity must 
have led to it, if the historical meanings were 
wished to be readily understood, and fi-om this 
it probably became a rule of ancient art. It 
is impossible, however, to compare these monu- 
ments, as they are now delineated, and to con- 
sider the people who erected them to have been 
Negroes, or any thing like Negroes. I appeal 
here to the great historical bas-relie& upon the 
temples at Thebes, with which Denon has first 
made us acquainted ". The figure of the king 

f Dknok, pUui cixiiii. ciiiir. ; and after him, in 
plilM ID lh« great work oa Egypt. 
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comes before us at different times, and upon 
different occasions. It is always the same head ; 
so that, according to the writer himself, it seems 
to be a portrait — or rather an idealised portrait. 
But it is BO £tr from having the least appear- 
ance of Airican lineaments, that it seems rather ' 
to approach the Grecian profile *°. Just as little 
resemblance is there to be seen of the Negro 
in more than a hundred heads of his attendants, 
as well warriors as priests. I appeal as well 
to the other reliefe upon all the temples above 
Thebes, so far as they are made known to us 
in the great work upon Egypt. I appeal, finally, 
to the very accurately finished plate of the 
representations upon the obeUsks, for which we 
are indebted to Zoega*. Compare also the 
heads of the sphinxes and deities upon the top ~ 
of the obelisk on mount Citatorio, and the 
similar fragment of another in the museum of 
cardinal Boigia, and see if there be any thing 
to be foimd of a Negro character ! 

Should even these proofe fell, the Egyptians 
have left us still another, in the pictures on the 
walls in their chambers of the dead. The 
colours in these are still so fresh and perfect, as 
to excite the astonishment of every one who 
examines them. The subjects mostly relate to 
the domestic life of the Egyptians ; the human 

** Tba comctneu of Am drawiiig is beie lo much Ibe lau (ubject to 
doubt, becanM the artut hat tj'idtatij enlarged the head of lh« kiag. 
Flaw ciiiiv. No. 43. 

■■ Zotoi, table ii.i*. 
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figure is consequently very frequent. Every 
thing else is fitithfully copied from natiu-e, and 
therefore it is fair to conclude that these are 
also. Bruce had aheady called the attention 
of the world to these pictures in the royal se- 
pulchres of Thebes^; but it was the French 
expedition that first gave us a clear notion of 
them, by the labours of the learned who took 
tile pains to examine them. The fird; striking 
specimen of them is ^ven in the sepulchres of 
Eluthias in the Thebais, the true school for 
Egyptian antiquities,' because they represent 
their whole manner of Uving, and almost every 
part of their domestic economy"*. Women as 
well as men are here portrayed ; " the men are 
red ; the women yellow ; the clothes white ; 
the hair of the men is very dark, curled, but 
not short, as among the Negroes"." Still 
clearer proofe are found in the royal sepulchres 
at Thebes, and, above all, in that most mag- 
nificent one which was opened by Belzoni. 
In these the light and dark men are expressly 
distinguished ; and, indeed, in such a manner, 
that the former are represented as the victors, 
or rulers, and the latter as the conquered, or 

*■ Bhdci, Traiielt, i. plate iii. iv. 

" See the coloured engnnDg* ID the great work of Dihon, Damptim 
dt i'Egiffli, plates Uviii — IxxL. ; and compete the eicelleat treUiM of 
CoaTAZ (coDtaiDing more inTonnatioii than maoj a thick volume), in the 
Mtmairet nir I'Egypte, p. 134—168. 

'* Comi, 1. c. p. 166. The Egjptiini bad, ai ia there remarked, only 
•ii colonn, bet nadentood nothing of mixing thew together. We need 
Dot wendei (ben et their not heing able to paint waclly ibe colou of the 
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prisoners. " I remarked," says Denon **, " many 
decapitated figures ; these were all dark, while 
those who had struck off their heads, and still 
stood sword in hand, were red." But the most 
decisive proof is in that of Belzoni, where not 
merely the light and dark, but in the ambas- 
sadors and plenipotentiaries, the three principal 
colours, white, brown, and black, are dis- 
tinguished from one another with the nicest 
accuracy^. Indeed, when Denon descended 
one o( the openings, which lead to these subter- 
raneous abodes, he found art in a still more 
certain manner confinned by nature. A number 
of mummies, which were not banded up, showed 
plainly that the hair was long and lank, and the 
shape of the head itself approximating to the 
beautiful". There is no need, however, to 
journey to Egypt to be convinced of this ; the 
descriptions, and the mummies preserved at 
Munich are quite sufficient to ensure con- 
viction *. 



** Dbhoh, Vtyagt, ii. 278. 

" BitioNi. plate ri. vii.tiii. Nodonbtwhalerercubec^ipoMd totlM 
quotiaTi, whetberthsE^pliiDiwiihedlogiTe the propet coUmr of tbe ikin 
in Urair puntiegi — u far u theic colonn would allow. Henc* it i* deal 
Uiat the; not meielf eadeavoured to lepieaent tlw colour, but alto the 
phjaiogDoni; of the natioiu in the tmett maiuMi poniblo. Who can mi*, 
take the Jewith phjiiognomj amoDg the captim in plate viLt 

" Dn<Q», ii. p. 314. Comp<u« with all thi«, is peiticokr the teulp- 
tmet fhnu the toubt of SMlu, in Upper Egypt, in Ouiok, plate kiTt. 
No. 2, 3. 4. TbeM an evidently ropreMntatiom of the deceaied ; and 
certainly No. 2 and 4 of wbola bmiliei. The; are, therefere, the beat 
eili|IBl to aMU* wt to btm a jndpoant of the natioaal phjuogoomy. 

" See the exact deacription of them in the tnatiia of H. D. Wiuoih. 
p. 14. 
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To this body of evidence there are still docu- 
mentary proofe to be added : two commercial 
contracts, of which the fac-simile of one is at 
Berlin, and the original of the other at Paris. 
We are indebted for their interpretation to pro- 
fessor Boeckh", and H. S. Martin*. They 
certainly both belong to the period of the 
Ptolemies, but the names which occur show 
that the persons were Egyptians. These, in 
both, are described accordiing to their external 
appearance, and, of course, their colour. In 
the Berlin document, the seller, Pamenthes, is 
called of a darkish brown colour ^ ; and the 
buyer, honey-coloured or yellowish: the same 
epithet is conferred on the buyer, Osarreres, in 
the Pansian one. The shape of the nose and 
&ce is £dso stated, but so as not to raise the 
least idea of a Negro physiognomy. 

Two focts may be deduced from all this, as 
historically demonstrated : one, that even among 
the Egyptians themselves there was a differ- 
ence of colour; as individuals are expressly 
distinguished from one another by being of a 
darker or lighter complexion. The other, that 
the higher castes of warriors and priests, ac- 
cording to the representations on all the monu- 

" EipUuBtion of as I^ptiaa document upon papynu, ia the Gmk 
cursive writiog, of the 7«ai 900 B.C., by A. Boicm, Berlin, 1831.— Tbo 
foc-iimil* wai ■ent lo Berlin by Minntoli, 

** In the Jimrnat det Samntt, Sept. 1823. 

*• /uXdrxpuc and lukixpH- The word fuXafxptti " "l" «*«d Vy 
Heiodotus 1 and it therefbce properly traailited, where he met it, by 
itoorfhy, or dark-coloured, and not by blick. 
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ments executed in colours, belonged to the 
fairer class. Their colour is brownish, some- 
thing between the white and black, or swarthy. 
It cannot, indeed, be maintained, that the 
colour was exactly the same as that appro- 
priated to them on the monuments ; but it 
was become a fixed and settled type, and how 
could it have become so if it had not followed 
nature, when there was no want of means to 
represent white and black colours. In like 
manner the yellow or yellowish complexion 
became the standing type for women. The 
deities, on the contrary, both male and female, 
had no general distinctive colour, but the indi- 
viduals among them differ. 

These proofs, which seem to me irrefragable, 
will unquestionably acquire still greater force, 
when these moniunents shall have been more 
carefully examined, and more completely co- 
pied. As it is, we may conclude, that, though 
it be allowed that there was a dark-coloured 
race in Egypt, it certainly was not the only 
one; but a tribe of fairer, though perhaps not 
completely white (for with the limited number 
of colours of which the Egyptians made use, 
and these without intermixing them, it was 
nearly impossible for them to give very exactly 
the colour of the skin), had at least for a certain 
period, spread themselves over Upper Egypt 
We may, moreover, conclude, that this was the 
ruling tribe, to which the king, the priests, and 
warriors belonged ; and that the magnificent 
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monuments of Egyptian art, in this district, were 
erected by them. 

The case is very different, notwithstanding 
its connection with the foregoing subject, when 
we come to examine into the descent of this 
fairer race, and to inquire whether it was of 
African origin or not ? I have observed, upon 
another occasion, that this question cannot be 
determined from history. Can we, indeed, trace 
the origin of other nations, the Greeks, for ex- 
ample, or even our own, from public records 1 
Recourse, therefore, can only be had to such 
arguments as may be drawn from the nature of 
the people themselves, both as regards their ex- 
ternal appearance and their civilization. 

While little or nothing was known of the val- 
ley, through which the Nile holds its course, 
above the confines of Egypt, with its monu- 
ments and inhabitants, it was impossible to an- 
swer this question with any satisfaction. But 
since the obscurity which hung over this region 
has been cleared up, the matter has assumed 
altogether a different appearance. The southern 
frontiers of proper Egypt form merely a political 
boundary ; the whole strip of land from the dis- 
tant Meroe to where the Nile pours its flood 
into the Mediterranean, appears Uke a world by 
itself, cut off from the rest of the globe**. 
Neither in their speech, their writing, nor their 
religion, have the inhabitants of this strip o( 

*" See ibe diacuauan upon Meroe in Ibe foimer toIudu. 
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land any thing in common with the rest of the 
world. The same deities which were worshipped 
in Meroe, were worshipped down to this nedier- 
most boundary. We recognise the same art in 
their boildings, their sculptures, and their paints 
nigs. We recognise just the same writing ; just 
the same hieroglyphics upon the monuments of 
Meroe as upon those of Thebes ; and if, as I 
have remarked, this writing could only be taken 
irom the language which was spoken by the 
people, it may thence be concluded, that the 
same language was spread over this whole dis- 
trict '*'. To all this may be added, that the 
best informed travellers and most accurate ob- 
servers recognise the same colour, the same 
features, and mostly the same feshions and wea- 
pons in the iohalHtants of the upper part of the 
valley, as they find portrayed on the Egyptian 
monuments. It was upon these grounds that 1 
was induced, in the foregoing volume, to express 
my opinion, that it was the race, of which we 
now discover the remains in the Nubian — 
though by loss of Uberty and religion much de- 
generated, — which once was the ruling race in 
Egypt. 

How could this culture, bearing as it does, in 



"Hi* trae, Ibit w« ban do cotiela(i*e eridancs rMpectiog the uwient 
IkDgnage of tha Elhiopiani in Meioe, uxl id relation to the Egyptian. 
Bnt tli«ir cloie affinity ii proTed by a leiy remarkable pauage in Harodo- 
tiu. Id trying lo demonitrmte that tha Amtnomaiu wera a colony af 
Egyptians and Etbiapiaoi, he aaya : furiiv /wratf a/u^npuv mit^iim^. 
HiBOD. ii. 43. Would thii bave any NOie at all, if the bngmgca bad 
bMo wholly diSenotl 
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a much higher degree than the Greek, the 
stamp of locality, have been iDtroduced from 
some other quarter ? Here we do know ite pro- 
gress, though we can form but a very confused 
notion of its origin. But can we comprehend 
how this valley of the Nile, everywhere sur- 
rounded by the desert, — this strip, which alone 
allowed the soil its produce, almost without toil, 
the father-land of agriculture, and of a reli^on 
everywhere referring to it, — how here a con- 
densed population came pressed together, and 
with it a rising commerce, for which the stream, 
the only one in north Africa, which deserves the 
name offers its assistance ? This race did not 
come from Arabia ; their colour, language, and 
manner of life, were different, and continued 
different, though Arabian tribes became native 
in Africa. Tne Indians, then, are now the only 
nation known to us, that is left, whence the 
Egyptians could have descended. But though 
it cannot be denied, that some Indians found 
their way thither, of which indeed there is an 
historical proofs ; yet, as this could not take 
place otherwise than by sea, single colonies at 
the most — the Indians themselves never had a 



" StNCKLLDB, p. 120, ed. Vtntt. ACSioTi; inh rav 'IvSix jrorapw 
ivavivTis rpis rf AiyiiTTif Awtfirav, ^thiopcn, >b lodoSuviopralecli, 
•apc» fgyptum ttAam >itri eliggraol. Thii migralioD, hoirever, did Dot 
bappen befora tlie relgo of Ameoophii or Mamnaa, btlanging ta IhB 
•igbtMDth djuMly; couequeDllj in the flouriiliing period of the UDgdam 
of ThebM. Ndther the oiIgiD of the nttioa, therafore, oor it* caltiTilioa 
can be deiiTtd from that. The eipretsbo nipra Mgyptvm matt ba taken 
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navy — could cross over ; but we see not how a 
whole nation could. And would not such colo- 
nies, instead of penetrating so far into the inte- 
rior, even to the banks of the river, have estab- 
Ihhed themselves, or been obliged to establish 
themselves on the coast ? 

I shall not repeat, but refer to what is said 
upon this subject in the foregoing volume. It 
would be rash to deny that no political or reli- 
gious shoot could have been transplanted from 
India to Ethiopia; but certainly nothing more 
than shoots, in which every foreign trace was 
soon lost by then: being grafted in a foreign soil 
and climate. 

From what has been already said, it must ap- 
pear very evident, that the manners and habits 
of the people of Egypt could not everywhere be 
the same. Local circumstances rendered this 
impossible ; for many districts of Egypt per- 
mitted only this or that particular sort of life, 
and would allow of no other. The inhidbitants 
of the eastern mountainous regions necessarily 
followed a pastoral life, as did also the tribes in 
the fenny districts of the Delta ; their soil was 
unfit for agriculture. Other tribes, close to the 
Nile, were fishermen and mariners, as the nature 
of their situation made it more profitable than 
handicraft. But it is very apparent, that the 
civilized part of the nation, dwelling in the plains 
of the valley, carried on all the chief branches 
of domestic business, in all of which they arrived 
^ great perfection, which is ascertained from the 
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pictures in the grottoes so often mentioned, 
where they are all found portrayed. Agricul- 
tural occupations — plowing, sowing, d^ggmg, 
harrowing, reaping, binding, treading out the 
com by oxen, and storing it ; fishing, with the 
angle as well as nets, and salting the fish ; hunt- 
. ing; the vintage and its various labours ; cattle* 
breeding, and herds of kine, horses, asses, sheep ; 
the navigation of the Nile, as w^ with sails as 
oars ; the weighing of living beasts for sale — all 
this is here represented. 

This difference in descent and manner of life, 
likewise sheds a light upon that celebrated insti- 
tution, which this nation had in common with 
the Hindoos, with whom they seem thus early 
to have had some connection :— the division into 
castes, or hereditary ranks, of which, according 
to the most creditable accounts, there were seven 
in Egypt. The two most honourable were the 
priests and warriors; the next, merchants and 
shopkeepers, and mariners ; then two castes of 
herdsmen; to which must be added — but hot 
till the latter period of the Pharaohs — the inter- 
preters or brokers**. Although the origin of 

*■ Heuod. ii. 164. He here calls the culei yivia, as be generallj odii 
dWTariani tribeiof ■DKtioD, u for example Ibat of the Medetin lib. i. 101, 
that of the Penians iti i. 125. Tbe account* o( Herodotus have certainly 
a much higher cUim to belief thaa those o( Diodobds, I. p. 8S, who only 
euumerateii five clasaet (nsmelj, tin two moia noble, the huibaiidDien, the 
henlEnieD,aDd thehandicnftameD),aitlMjdonot>fieeln thamaelvM. Tb« 
leader may eompsre the peua^ in Isiiah, lix. 7 — 31, where the prophet 
~ a Egyptian classes accordiuf to their leading cr 



The reader will easily perceive the claasea oF agncoltoriits, heidunen, 
fiihermen, or navigators, the trading clais, and the prietti. The mention 
of the warrior caste would hare been contnuy to hii object. 
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castes among these nations extends beyond the 
period of history, and strict historical evidence 
cannot, therefore, be deduced, yet it is exceed- 
ingly probable, that the difference of descent, 
connected with the modes of life, first laid the 
foundation of it, and that the various castes at 
first were various tribes**. There is no doubt 
but policy, in the infancy of civil society, ex- 
pected to find in this rigid separation of profes- 
sions, a security for their preservation and per- 
fection, and for their farther extension ; neither 
is there any doubt, but that accidental causes 
might, and indeed did give rise to new castes ^ ; 
the only question here is, from what cause did 
this institution spring originally ? 

This general view of the country and people 
will in some measure clear the way for the fol- 
lowing discussions. But it will be necessary to 
mention, previously to taking a single step on 
our journey, that we are venturing into a region 
where the clear torch of history is gone out, and 
only a dim glimmering is left. It is only general 
masses that the most carefiil examiner can hope 
to discover; he who should attempt to point 
out clearly particular objects, will give us an 
illusory ignis-fatuus instead of the steady light 
of truth. 

" Sae tha diiqiiiiilioa, MimiBa dt Or^n* Cmtamm apiid XgyptiM et 
IndM, in Comment. &>e. Stvat. GiillJi^. ral. i. p. 184, elc. 
** A* In that of the ioteipralec* in Egrpl, in tbe raign of pMrnmetichM. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Political State of the Ancient Egyptians, 



L SBT THE EOTPTtANS AGAINST T 



A FULL inquiry into the political state of ancient 
Egypt, necessarily comprises two questions : 
first, what general revolutions the country or - 
nation had passed through, in a political point 
of view, previously to the decline of the throne 
of the Pharaohs ? secondly, what was the state 
of things, with regard to the organization of the 
government, and the internal relations of the 
state, in the floiuishing period of the Egyptian 
empire ? 

The origin of states usually takes place long 
before the period of authentic history; how 
much more then is this to be expected in a 
country, which, if not the first, was certainly 
one of the first in which states became formed. 
No more, therefore, can be here expected than 
that we should follow the obscure traces which 
history has left of its origin. 
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According to its own traditions, Egypt was 
originally inhabited by savage tribes, without 
tillage or government, who lived upon such 
fruits as the earth spontaneously brought forth, 
and upon fish, with which the Nile plentifully 
supplied them ; while its buildings merely con- 
sisted of a few huts made of reeds ! The mode 
of life of a part of its inhabitants, the shepherd 
and fishing tribes, in later times, evidences the 
taTith of this account K The history of the poli- 
tical growth of Egypt, however, does not de- 
pend upon the history of these tribes ; but, as 
the still existing monuments evince, upon a 
race of different descent and colour ; who, 
settling among these barbarians, in the fertile 
part of the land, especially in the valley of the 
Nile, became the builders of cities, the con- 
structors of those proud monuments, and the 
founders of states; joining those ruder tribes 
more or less to themselves, or bringing them 
under their subjection. Thus they estabUshed 
a dominion, not so much by force as by supe- 
rior knowledge and civilization connected with 
religion. The Eg}rptian8 themselves Express 
this, when they ascribe the foundation of their 
civilization to their gods, particularly to Osiris, 
Isis, and Ammon ^ 

But if in the whole range of Egyptian anti- 
quities there is to be found one proposition less 



■ DioDOBUi, L p.S2. Uauh, m. B, 9, 10. 
* Ibid. L p. 56. 

h2 
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open to contradiction than another, it is, that 
civilization in general, and therefore more espe- 
cially political improvement, did not spread 
from the sea inland, but rather from south to 
north. According to the proper accounts of 
the nation. Upper Egypt was more early civi- 
lizedth an Middle Egypt : and there was a time 
when the name of Thebes was generally syno- 
nymous with the civilized portion of Egypt*. 
It is equally certain that Lower Egypt was not 
cultivated till after both those portions : this 
observation is of more importance, because it 
marks a successive progress in the civilization of 
"Egypt, and confiites an opinion which long 
prevailed in history. There was a time when 
Egypt was considered, even from its origin, as 
one great kingdom, which, through a long 
series of centuries, had endured without revo- 
lution, or at least without division. The tone 
in which many ancient writers, in other re- 
spects very worthy of belief, especially Herod- 
otus, speak of Egypt, seems to justify this 
opinion ; and although the fragments of Mane- 
tho, and later writers who borrowed from him, 
would seem, by contfuning catalogues of Egyp- 
tian princes in various states*, to contradict 



> Hbkoo. ii. 15. 

* Towards t review of these lonrcea, I oSex the fdlloniDg ramarki : 
When tbe Ptolemies ruled in Egypt, the iludj of ihe hisloiy of tUe counti; 
flouriihed, among the other branches of leirniaj; which they palronisad- 
FtoUmy the lecond caused an. Egyptian priest, Mjhetiio, to compile, 
from the srchivei of Ibe priesti, a histoiy of Egypt; and ii 
of this task he has been accused of frauds, of loo grave a 
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this, yet the learned are rather inclined to con- 
sider- these as spurious or uncertain, than to 
give up the commonly received opinion. 

These ideas require now no farther confuta- 
tion. The researches of more modem writers 

b« p«suble for them to have been committed in lo enlightened •□ 
*ge as thit wai, allhougb slight miitskei might have crept tu. Hi> woik 
itMJTed *ome addiUon* from Etatotthenes, who ampged the lucceuian of 
the iDcieDt Thebao kinga. Other Creeks also, about the same time, made 
aimiiai attempts ; but the fruit of their labours, as well as that at Manelho, 
has been for a long period lost. Fragments, however, were preserved by 
Joesphns in bis Ditcourie against ApioQ. These wiitiugs, however, 
were made particular use of b; the Cbrislian wrilen, in their endeavonn 
lo arrange tbe chronology of the Bible; only, indeed, according to thur 
hjpoiheiit. This is first obsenable In J vlius AreicANDs.in his Chnnicm, 
compowd in tbe third ceuturj ; and by Eusebhis, vrho again made use of 
tkem in the fourth. The work of Julias Africaous is likewise lost } of the 
Greek original of Eusebini we have only some fragments ; but of ■ Latin 
traaslaliotwhy St. Jeiame, we have the second part, or the Canons. The 
chronicles of both however were again made use of, >t the begineing of the 
ninth century, by Gioroi us Svmcillub, a monk, in his Chronicle, which. 
In tbia manner became the principal source. Bui in thia matter, the last 
ten fears has supplied us, very unexpectedly, with a great tiessuie. Tbe 
Chrauicle of Ensobiui, complete, aa well as the first book, or the lugagr, 
was again discovered in on Anntnian translstioa at Conatantiiiople. The 
first edition oftbi^.bul iaterpolaled, appeared at Milan; and,>horl1yafUr, 
dk* genuine edition, with a literal Latin tramlation, critical note), and ft 
piebce giving all the explanation required, by the learned monk, Adcbm, 
Saubii Phamphili Chrcaicon biparlituin, nunc prinmm ex JrHMnico lulu in 
Lotmiuii cotivtrtum, odnnlatiDniAiit ouMiin, Gracii fragmtjilit aomaliun, 
opera P. Joinhis Baptists Avcbbh. lincifrinii, UinucAi Amttiif Ve< 
netiis, 1816, 4to. This edition is what I used. We there have tbe state- 
ments of Manetbo at beat only at second or third band, and, without doubt, 
ofteo disfigured in partjcnlan, though not, on that accovnt, upon the 
whole. The first modem who endeavonied to conpla from these source! 
■ chrooologTca] history of the difftrtnl states, which often Bourished in 
Egypt attbeHiiDfl time, wu Mibsbah, in his Caiun CAnuiiciu, Lond. 
1672 ; B work which displays as much acutenaaa as learning. In later 
times, Oattibib, in his Stpichnaiilitehtn UnivtnaOiiitorit, has endea- 
voured to radoce tbe Dytiailiei of UaHtAo to a better order; withonl, 
however, even aatisfying himself, t Wiilgaehirhf narh ihrimgajutn Un- 
fangi, p. 16. While our means continue lo scanty, it will always be a 
bopeles* task, to settle here an accurate chronology in ptrliculati. 
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have placed it beyond a doubt, that Egypt id 
its earlier period contained man^ coraemporary 
kingdoms or states^ but which, nevertheless, 
became united, somewhat later, into one great 
empire. And if a single doubt had remained 
upon this head, it has been entirely done away 
with, from the time we have possessed the 
complete Chronicle of Eusebius, by his single 
testimony, that many dynasties must be con- 
sidered as contemporary, and distinct from one 
another '. But farther : this is proved, by a 
passage in Josephus, to have been also the 
opinion of Manetho himself; for, according to 
his own account, the Hyksos were expelled by 
the king of Thebes, and the other kings of 
Egypt*. The question here, however, extends 
over a period of at least eighteen centuries, 
during which, previous to the Persian invasion, 
Egypt was governed, for the most part, by 
native kings alone. How many changes might 
have come to pass in this long period I How 
many states might have arisen and fallen in 
this long lapse of ages, without history having 
preserved even the remembrance of their name? 

' pBtre li fiwgui vatdi nuctui ttnperum nunwnu rtptrUlur, tamm tl 
itliui diligHittr ralianem icnitari BperUat; font enirn iiidin ttnporibm 
■luJlM nga JEgyftioTwn timvl fuiiu contigerit. Siipaitm Thimtai aiunt 
(I KtmphUm, Saitattptt d JEtkiopa ngnaae, at iNttn'm aUot fiwfua; rt 
neat tsihi vidMvT aliat alibi ; nininw ouMM slKrvm olftri tuccauiiH ; wl 
alio* hie, <Uunq<uiitkngnaT*apiiTi'iaai. Eugiaii, ChroHifan, p.201,202, 

• Mrrd raura W ™v It: rrii dtj^aWoc, lai r^f dXAijc Aiyiirroir ^offi- 
Uatv yiiiaBai fifiriv (b MomSuv) kravaaraatv irl robt trw/tivai;. 
Rtga ThibaidM d rtliqu^ ^gypl' iirwuioiinii fttiut dicit Manttka entra 
paileiti. JuiErn. e. Apion, i. p. 1040. 
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How many, indeed, must hare sprung up and 
declined, unless we give to their institutions a 
firmness and durability, which is no longer the 
lot of human things ? 

The dynasties of Manetho, unfortunately, con- 
tain but little beyond mere catalogues of kings, 
but they are, notwithstanding this, of the greatest 
importance for Egyptian antiquity ; not only be- 
cause they lead us to correct notions respecting 
that, but, more particularly, because they like- 
wise make known to us the names of the cities 
in which these kings reigned ; and, consequently, 
point out the places where the most ancient 
Egyptian states were founded. In a nation, 
whose whole being, government, and civiliza- 
tion, were so much formed according to the 
locality, these give the first ideas, the founda- 
tion, upon which all farther inquiry must be 
built The most ancient Egyptian states, ac- 
cording to the unanimous tradition of Manetho 
and others, were altogether in the valley of the 
Nile, on both sides the river. The nature of 
things determines this, because, in Lower Egypt, 
or the Delta, the soil itself was not formed till 
afterwards. The kingdoms of Upper and Middle 
Egypt, mentioned by Manetho,. are, beginning 
from the southern frontiers, the state of Ele- 
phantit, of Thebes or -DiotpoUs, of TMs, after- 
wards called Abydoa, of Heracleopolis, and of 
Memphis, not far from the place where the Nile 
divides. States in Lower Egypt or the Delta, 
are not mentioned till towards the end of his 
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dynasties, namely, the states^ of Tants, Bubattut, 
Mendes, Sebennytw, and Saii. 

None of these states appear, according to his 
account, to have continued without interrup- 
tions ; the successions of their kings are broken 
off and renewed-; revolutions, of which we know 
nothing, destroyed and suppressed them, till 
under more favourable circumstances, they again 
arose and flourished. Yet, however little our 
information may be, respecting the vicissitudes 
to which these states were subject, they cannot 
appear extraordinary, if we bear in mind, that 
the narrow valley of the Nile, as well as the 
Delta, in which these states were situated, was 
everywhere surrounded by barbarous nomad 
hordes, whose inroads and wars must have oc- 
cfisioned many revolutions. An accurate chrono- 
logy, showing how far they were contemporary, 
or followed one another, — were interrupted, and 
again continued, — lies beyond the scope of these 
researches ; all that could he said upon the 
subject, with any show of probability, has long 
been published^; it appears, however, from the 
whole, as most evident, that Thebes and Mem- 
phis were the mightiest and most durable ampng 
them. 

The way in which . those earliest states of 
Egypt were formed, and to whom they were 
indebted for their origin and civilization, will 
become the flrst objects of my attention. 

iniiticht Utiititrtalhiitiirir, p. 301, elc. aad ilio 
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I venture, however, to hope that the ground- 
work for the settlement of these points has been 
ab^ady laid, in the last chapter of the preceding 
volume.' It has there been shown how one 
religion, that of Ammon and his kindred gods, 
connected with their temples, spread over the 
whole valley of the Nile. We have there be- 
come acquainted with an extensive commercial 
intercourse, comprising the southern portion of 
the globe, from India to Africa ; we have there 
pointed out certain places, which were, at the 
same time, the chief seats of religion and trade ; 
we have already seen examples in Meroe and 
Ammonium, that the sanctuaries which were 
erected at these places, became likewise the 
central points of states, where, very naturally, 
from this very cause, a priest caste became the 
ruling order; finally, we have seen that the 
extension of religion and trade, by the founda- 
tion of new sanctuaiies in distant, but suitable 
and convenient districts, was no uncommon cir- 
cumstance ". 

A general glance at ancient Egypt will suffice 
to convince the reader that these ideas are 
equally applicable to it, and that much hap- 
pened there in just the' same manner. Did 



* I tnut I ihill ba eicowd for rafeiriDg here to the rery remarkable 
ciKunnlaDce, meniioned in the foregmag Tolume (of vbich Buikbirdt hu 
iofomMd tu, wilbout tbinklDg of ■□liqaity, aod therafare pol at all vilh a 
?iew loconfinn nifopiiiioti), tbatthtra DoweiitU.almtHtDQtbeverjaitear 
aDcicnl Meroe, a complelely simllai prititli/ trading itale, in the amall 
■tate of Z>iiin(r, which i* docribcd k tho prMtding Totume ol ibit work, 
p. 419, note. Cao tb«rc well b« a bMler nmmeatary upOD antiqBiljr. 
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not the whole civilization of the people also 
there depend upon a ruling caste of priests ? 
And are not traces of this at all times visible, 
notwithstanding the numerous revolutions which 
have taken place 7 Does not Egypt exhibit in 
the period of her highest civilization, the form 
of a complete hierarchy ; in which every germ, 
that in a less fortunate soil must have perished, 
by &vourable circumstances, in various ways 
shot forth ? 

History also adds its mites, which evidently 
extend and explain this view of the subject. 
Thebes, as well as the states in general of Upper 
Egypt, are called, in the proper annals of the 
priests, colonies from Meroe in Ethiopia • ; and 
at Thebes the service of Jupiter Ammon, whose 
temple was the common centre of the state, 
gives of itself a striking proof that such was the 
case. Elephantis most likely owed its origin 
to the navigation of the Nile. It lay just at 
the point where the river became navigable 
without interruption ; and where navigation must 
have assumed a new shape, *' as portable vessels 
were no longer required'"." Memphis, whose 

■ DiODORDi, i. p. ITS, 17G. 

'° Tbe objection, that w umll an lilukd ■> EUphanlii Eonld not bare 
formed « «*te, it vwj ea>il; removed ; a* it ii only Mid here, that it be- 
camebji it* UDCtuarythe ceatiml poiDt, 1o vihich maDjor the oeighbounDg 
disiricta might hare belonged. In the itatementi of Johahd, Deicripiim, 
chap. iii. p. IB, it ii rendered probable, that the name Elephantii wai 
onlj a Iranilalioa of Phila ; u FU, or Phil, in the Ethiopian Unguage, i* 
aa much at to lay iltphanl ; *Dd Ihia name might bare JDcluded the small 
iilands in general, which altogether might have formed a state. I leave 
this undetermined, but it i* important to remark, thai what UiRonoTut, 
ii. 38, ta;i of Elephantii it DBcetaarily to be understood of PhiU. 
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situation was so remarkable from the dams and 
embankments, is called a colony of Thebes ". 
The other cities of Egypt, likewise, denve their 
descent — directly or indirectly — ^from Ethiopia, 
of which they considered' themselves as colo- 
nies> and of which their religion and institutions 
furnish abundant proof*. 

From this body of evidence, then, we come to 
the conclusion, that the ^ame race which ruled 
in Ethiopia and Meroe, spread themselves by co- 
lonies, in the first instance, to Upper Egypt; 
that these latter colonies, in consequence of 
their great prosperity, became, in their turn, the 
parents of others; and, as in all this they fol- 
lowed the course of the river, there gradually 
became founded a succession of colonies, in the 
valley of the Nile, which, according to the usual 
custom of the ancient world, were, probably, at 
first, independent of each oUier, and therefore 
formed just so many little states '^ Though 
with the promulgation of their religion, either 
that of Ammon himself, or of his kindred deities 
and temple companions, after whom even the 
settlements were named, the extension of trade 
was the principal motive which tempted colonists 
from Meroe to the countries beyond the desert ; 

>■ DiobOBD*, i. p. 60. 

" Ibid. i. p. 175. 

■* Thii outspreading, oefGrthetcu, must not b« undentow) to have taken 
place, atep by itep, in aiact geographical ordsr. That there waa not, 
indeed, enn ■ malual moTemeDt, oi reaction fnm ^ypt upon Ethiopia is 
bjr DO lueaiu deikiad, 1 bate already atated in the foregoing Tolume, p. 430, 
to wWb I BOW refer. 
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yet there were many other causes, such as the 
fertihty of the land, and the facility of making 
the rude native tribes subservient to themselves, 
which, in a period of tranquillity, must have pro- 
moted the prosperity, and accelerated the gra- 
dual progress of this colonization. The advan- 
t^es which large streams offer, by facilitating 
the means of communication, are so great, that 
it is a common occurrence in the history of the 
world, to see civilization spreading on their 
banks. The shores of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
of the Indus and Ganges, of the Kiangh and 
Hoangho, afford us as plain proofs of .this as the 
banks of the Nile. 

This view of the subject is not only conso- 
naht to the nature of things in general, but there 
are other proofs, derived from the political divi- 
sion of the land, under the later government of 
Egypt, which confirm it. 

The fertile portion of Egypt, for example, 
was divided into certain names or districts, which 
are found mentioned, upon various occasions, 
even under the Ptolemies. It was, however, a 
primeval institution, which had descended from 
the times of the Pharaohs, — for the Egyptians 
themselves imputed it to Sesostris " ; and this 
division continued both during the time of the 
Ptolemies and the Romans. 

It requires, however, but a passing glance at 
the history of Egypt, to perceive, that although 
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this continued as a whole, it was yet subject to 
numerous alterations in particulars. Scarcely 
any two writers agree respecting the number of 
nomes ; and the confusion becomes still greater 
when we attempt to compare their separate 
names with one another. D'Anville has col- 
lected together, upon his map, fifty-three of 
them, and yet this does not include all that are 
mentioned by Herodotus. Strabo " enumerates 
thirty-six; Pliny, and others, various numbers: 
^fferences which cannot astonish us when we 
consider the number of political changes which 
Egypt had experienced with regard to its boun- 
daries. 

I shall leave it to some future historian to 
trace out the extent of these changes. For the 
present discussion, the only material question is, 
how did this division arise, and what was its ori- 
ginal form? 

On these points Herodotus agfun becomes the 
only historian from whom we can expect any 
information. When he visited Egypt, many 
lesser parts of this system might very possibly 
have been changed ; but it had not yet given 
way to a Greek or Roman division into provinces. 
Traces of what it had originally been must have 
been preserved, or were at least too easy to be 
obtained, to have escaped the observation of so 
minute an inquirer as Herodotus. 

One fact, which a little attention to the sub- 

>■ Stbabo, p. 1154. 8«e alio Diodobui, 1. c. ; cf. Pun. t. 9. 
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jectalene. places before us, and which necessarily 
leads to still &rther conjecture, is, that this divi- 
sion into nomes was, in a certain degree, con- 
nected with the objects and form of worship in 
various parts of Egypt. In this nome, he says, 
was this or that deity reverenced, were these or 
those animals held'sacred; while in another it 
was otherwise. This remark at once leads us 
to adopt the idea, that in this, as well as in 
almost every institution, religion and state- 
policy were most intimately united. The follow- 
ing passage from Herodotus, conjoined with 
what has already been said upon the formation 
of the Egyptian states, will, I think, place the 
obscure question reacting the origin of nomes, 
which D'Anville held it impossible to solve, in 
its fullest light '". 

" Those," says Herodotus, "who have founded 
the sanctuary of the Theban Jupiter, or belong 
to the Theban nomes, abstain &om sheep, and 
slaughter goats ; but those who have established 
the sanctuary of Mendes, or belong to the Men- 
dean nomes, abstain from goats and slaughter 
aheep instead." 

This testimony of the historiaii seems to me 
so clear, precise, and certain, that I think no 
farther doubt can remain upon the origin and 
earliest form of the Egyptian nomes. They 
evidently, at their origin, were appended to 
the temples. Every new settlement of the 

'• D'Anville, lUmmn hit I'Egyptt, p. 34. 
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priest caste, with the territory that formed it, 
constituted one of these nomes. And every such 
nome was distingu^hed from the others by the 
form of wOTslup introduced into it, which was 
every where modelled according to local cir- 
cumstances. 

At their first origin, therefore^ these Egyptian 
nomes were just so many independent states of 
the priest caste ; and this dirision into nomes 
could never become the general division of the 
country, till the whole of Egypt, or the separate 
states of which it was composed, should be 
united into one large kingdom. It is, therefore, 
in this sense that the Egyptian tradition as- 
cribes this division to Seaoitria ; because he was 
sole monarch of all Egypt. 

Thus, therefore, we here arrive, by another. 
and, assuredly, by a more certain way, ac- 
cording to history, at the same conclusion to 
which our foregoing researches have already 
brought us, namely, that "The most ancient 
states of this country were originally settlements 
of the priest caste, who, by ascustoming the 
inhabitants to fixed dwellings, and to agricul- 
ture, by tiie introduction of a religious worship 
formed according to the locality, and supported 
by local circumstances, wove a political band 
by which they connected these rude tribes with 
themselves." 

The central point of such a state, therefore, 
was always, in the first place, a temple, about 
which a city became formed. " A nome," says 
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an Egyptian Father of the Church, " is a name 
given by the Egyptians to a city, with its sur- 
rounding territory, and the nllages lying there- 
in *'." Even the names of the Egyptian cities 
afford a proof of this ; as we know, from many 
examples, that such cities had two names, one 
sacred, which was given it by the priests, and 
taken from their protecting deity, the other pro- 
fane, adopted from some accidental cause. Thus 
Thebes was also called the City of Ammon ; 
Memphis, the City of Phtha; Heliopolis, the 
City of Rhe, or Helios of On, etc. ". Never- 
theless, these double names, so far as I have 
been able to discover, were never conferred 
upon any cities, except the capitals of the 
nomes cont^untng the chief temple, and conse- 
quently forming the metropolis of the state. 

The particular fortunes of these Uttle states, 
their rise and their fall, are quite unknown. 
In the common course of affairs, some would 
fiourish while others declined, and the more 
powerful obtfun a dominion over the weak ; 
so that it is nothing extraordinary to find two 
of them, Thebes and Memphis, elevating them- 
selves above the rest, and swallowing them up. 
It happened in Egypt as in Phtenicia, where the 
various cities, likewise colonies of one another, 



" CvBiLL. ad J<i. 19. 11. 'Haiiis H \iytT<u wapi riuc AiyuirrioiC 
itiarti iri\is, Kal al iripiaucf J(c aiir^ti xal ai iw' airj xS/iai. 

■• CuAMrOLi-ioN, Pricit, p. 337. Tlie Gre«k namai or iheM citi«i, 
Iharerore, were traDilRbona of IhaM given them b; the prieili, kCMrding 
to the compariioB of the EE7pti>a godi with Ihain. 
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formed at the beginning so many small indepen- 
dent states ; but the mighty Tyre, gaining at 
last a predominance, muntained, to a certain 
degree, an authority over them : without, how- 
ever, suppressing entirely the oUier kings, whom 
she only held hi dependence. But notwith- 
standing all this, some states must still have 
remained weak in proportion to the others, and 
this explains anotiier circumstance connected 
with the highest events of Egyptian history: 
the tedious and oflen repeated struggle with 
the neighbouring nomades, by whose conquest 
the flourishing period of the Pharaohs was 
brought about. 

The countries in the vicinity of Egypt were 
almost entirely inhabited by nomad hordes, and 
certainly, for the most part, by very powerful 
nations. Besides the African tribes of Libyan 
and Ethiopian descent, there were the Arabians 
close at hand, to whom the rich grazing dis- 
tricts of Lower Egypt must have been par* 
ticularly attractive. Thus, as the civilization 
of the Nile ^ley extended ferther north, an 
encounter with these nations became unavoid- 
able, who, for their part, felt just so much 
more inclined for war as the opulence of the 
valley increased. It foUows, from the nature 
and habits of these nations, who only flee to 
recruit their strength, and renew thar attacks, 
that these wars must have been very frequent 
and tedious. . The more ancient Egyptian his- 
tory, in which they are comprised under the 

VOL. II. I 
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name of Hyksos '^ is even in its fragments, full 
of accounts respecting them ; and from these 
it is evident, that although Egypt was as- 
saulted on various sides by these tribes, yet, 
those coming from the east, the Arabs, were by 
far the most formidable among them ^. They 
overran Lower Egypt, and pressed forwards 
into Middle Egypt, where they took Memphis ; 
they overthrew cities and temples, and built a 
strong place surrounded with walls, at Avaris, 
near Felusium, at the entrance of Egypt, as a 
place of retreat in case of necessity. They 
thus founded a kingdom, which comprised the 
greatest part of Egypt, and which, governed 
by a succession of monarchs, whose names will 
be found in Manetho ^', continued for a consider- 
able period. The victors, as is almost always 
the case with nomad conquerors ^, appear to 

" The Dune H;kM» ii axpluDeil b; Mtnctbo to mean ihcpherd-kiDgi ; 
u ia thcanciFDl Egjptiaa laa^ige J/yfcii^i6ed kiog, and Soi ahepberd; 
according lo irhich it waold not be the name of the people, but oulj of 
their rulen. After anatber iolerpretltioa, it ii wid to meaa eaptiHi. Jo- 
Kra. p. 1038. 

** Tlie followiDg BCCoaots are taian from Josephus. conlra Apim. Op. 
p. 1036, etc., who hai here preterred ui copioui extracti fram Manetbo. 

" Joiephai meDtiona liioribewkiDgi, ytba reigned for one bundrednad 
aiit; yean. The wbale coDtinDaace of the HjkK» id GgTp't be ilalei at 
firehandted and eleven jean; butifthiiaUlement beldopled, there ii n* 
donbt hot it must be underalood, to include tbs long and repealed wua 
whtcb preceded, as well as Ibosa which followed (hair actnal dominioD. 
Tbe proper domioioa of tbe Hyluoa ia Efi^pt. from the leveiiteeDth djnulj 
of Manetbo, coatinued, accardin;; to bi* ttatement, oaly one hundred and 
three jean. Ecaia. Chron. p. 314. Manelhe placet the elevation of 
Joaeph within thii period 1 nod the favourable reception of bii lamil;, lead- 
ing a ihepheid life, will be certainly moat explicable during the iway of a 
ihepberd dynatly. 

** Ai, for eiampla, the Hongoli and Mantchnea in China. 
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have adopted many of the customs of the con- 
quered. They established themselves in Lower 
and Middle Egypt; Memphis was the capital 
of thejr empire ; it is not therefore, to be 
wondered at, that their kings should be enu- 
merated in the series of Egyptian dynasties. 
From the little that is said of Uiem by Herod- 
otus", it is not altogether an improbable conjec- 
ture, that they were the builders of the pyra- 
mids, a sort of monument peculiar to Middle 
Egypt, where they ruled, and which, from their 
huge Bize, seem to betray the taste of a semi- 
barbarous people, who found among the con- 
quered mechanics and labourers, the means 
of prosecuting such stupendous undertakings. 
However this may have been, the power of the 



** Tbs baildanof tL« pyramids were lepreecDted bjlhe Eg^ptieos them- 
mItw, u oppreuon o( the nation, tnd enemia oF religioD. Hehod. ii. 
]44. Thej would not wilUnglj apeak of them, end called Ihe pjratDida 
the work al tin abepbCTd Philitii, who hereabouti fed hii Bocka. Should 
•ten thia, ai Zoega (p. 189. note S) has conjectuTcd with mach prababilitjr, 
be only a ^uratiire repreaentatioD, aad PhiUt'ii ligmtj tbe ruUr of the 
lower world ; jel thia doei not at all weaken tbe olber reaaoni for ibis 
opinion. Vaiioui repotla, however, were cnrreat in E^pt ilulf respecting 
the antiquity and baildeis of the pyramids. DioDoaue, i. TS: a cerlaiD 
proof of their being then very ancient. Since we have become acquaiated 
with the pjramid architecture in Meroe, since we obierre there in miniatnn 
what was carried to such a wondrans eitent in Egypt, can any thing be 
mme piohable than that the Egyptian pjmnids wer« also the work of 
Ethiopian cooqneron. of whom, indeed, (llEaoo. ii. 100,) not less than 
eighteen are said to have ruled in ^gypt, long previous to the flouriihing 
limn of Egypt, under the Sesoitridn. I shall leave it toothers to do justice 
to this conjecture ; and shall only now add, Ihat. according to the passages 
cited from Diodorns, there was still another traditioa in Egypt, which re- 
fttred the boilding of the pyramids to the niga of a king Amasia. or Am- 
Bosii, who is described as a lyranl, bat was oveithrowo by an Ethinpiaii 
conqueror, Actisane*. 

i2 
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conquerors began to decline probably from the 
same causes that have usually operated upon 
other empires of the same kind in the East ; 
and, as they seem never to have been com- 
pletely masters of Upper Egypt, where at least 
the kingdom of Thebes maintained itself during 
their dominion, though perhaps sometimes de- 
pendent, they became at last expelled by the 
rulers of that state ; and Egypt dehvered from 
their oppression. The glory of being the re- 
storer of Egyptian independence^ is attributed to 
Thutmosis, king of Thebes; the first who, in 
alliance with the other kings of Egypt ^, at- 
tempted to shake off the yoke of the Hyksos. 
After a long struggle, the latter were at last 
driven to their strong hold at Avaris ; and, as 
this could not be taken by force, they were re- 
duced to a capitulation by the second king after 
Thutmosis, by which they agreed to evacuate 
this and all Egypt. 

This expuldon of the Hyksos, became by its 
consequences, one of the greatest events of 
Egyptian history*". As it brought the nation 
again to depend upon itself, it laid the founda- 



** Thii ii (ba eipteuion of Muwlho ia Joaepkut. Thai maoy mill 
■Ulu aiiiwd duriag th« dwnioioa at lU HjkMt cinnot be itnnge : (he 
viclon, u ii uiual, might be Mtiified-wilh mtking tbem tribuui;. 

" Allhongfa cbronologic*! disquhitioDi lie beyond the (cope of thia woA, 
yel cleuDeu leqairei that tbe ^ndpal tpatkt ihould be determioed m fu 
M thii u pouibic in • hUlory, wbaie we >ie compelleil to lechon bj cen- 
tniiei, iDitead of jreen. We (lull diitinguiib four periodi. The fiitt, 
fram before the jeer 2000 to leOO B.C.: period of tbe coloniution of the 
Nile villej lod of Lower Egypt, where nDnennii mull tuie* were fbrmad 
in the mijiiier eboie deicribed, tod Thebei and Menpbii alrtsdj attiiiwd to 
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Uon for the consolidation of the various petty 
states under one ruler, which, though perhaps 
not immediately, followed soon after, and led to 
the commencement of the brilliant period of 
the empire. How deeply the remembrance of 
these victories was impressed upon the nation, 
is plainly evinced in the remains of their annals ; 
and scarcely any thing was to be expected, 
from the nature of their monuments, but that 
these glorious deeds should be immc»^alized 
upon them. The few specimens, which we have 
now obtained, of the historical representations 
upon the walls of their temples, seem, as I shall 
make manifest in the next chapter, to leave no 
doubt of this &ct. Indeed it is easily perceived 
that the reliefs upon one of the great temples 
at Thebes, namely, that of Kamac, are devoted 
to the history of this war ; for the whole circle 

coBiidsnble impoiUDce. Abnih«iii,«bout200aB.C., buadKUngdom is 
Lower ^ypl; and, two cenioiiei l*ler> in Joiejih'i tima, 1800 B. C, the 
Mat* in which hi acted to gift ■ part, piobablj Mempbii, wti M ponetfol, 
llMit it cocDpriMd Middle end Lower £g7pt- The Mmid, from lUOO-- 
1700 B. C. : period of tbe Hykia, who inbjageied Middle Egypt. The 
mU*e (tatet, boweTcr, ilill condnae to caul (ihoogh more or leaa tribalarf ), 
eep ic iallj Iha klogdom of Tbebea. The victon motllj adopt tlM tnantien 
of tbe conquered, bet giaduallj loie Ibeieby theii wailtte cfaaiaeter. 
Period of Moies^-TU Third, from 1700—700 B. C. Period of Setoslria 
and of tbe SesoitridB, who, after the eipaliioD of tbe Hjrkuia, ruled orec 
aD Egypt. Heace thia fomwd the briltiaai ptriej of the kingdom, in which 
the greater part of ill mightj moDumcnU were erected. Towardi the 
doie of thii period, however, fram about 800 B. C. tbe kiogdom began la 
decline, partly ihrongb the coDqueati of the kingi of Ethiopia and Mecoe, 
aitd partly froBi intestine traublei) aotbal a dodectrchy became the caiue< 
qaeDce, till Ptunmeticbai eitabliabed himielf at Sua aa lole monaich of 
EgypL Tfae/<>iink,7007— 528B.C.,fronithereignofPummelicbuilotbe 
Periian cooqueil. The cbronolofj of Egypt cbieBy dependi upon fixiog 
Hntrrriadt^SnmtTk; open which I ihall *ay more ia the oeit chapter. 
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of events, from the moment in which the king 
obtains his weapons from the deity, in order 
to march against the enemy, till he again, as 
conqueror, delivers them back to the d^ty, is 
placed before ,us. The peculiarities of the peo- 
ple warred gainst, as well as the designation 
of the locality, and the manner of the fight, 
are all so many proofs of this fact. The hostile 
nation have a peculiar physiognomy, altogether 
different from that of the Egyptian. All be- 
longing to it have long beards and long gar- 
ments; every thing, indeed, pointing them out 
as Arabs. Still clearer proofs are given in the 
representation of the battle and flight The 
^in and flying enemy is here portrayed as a 
nation, whose riches consist in its herds of cattle 
and ht^ses, which are seen taking to flight with 
their armies. The circumstance of place is 
pointed out by a lotus flower and bush, a proof 
that it was a marshy region. In the back- 
ground is observed a long, strong posted wall 
or fortification ; which, in connection with the 
other circumstances, obviously brings to our 
mind the strong hold of Avaria, the point to 
which the shepherds had reached in iJiis very 
district of Lower Egypt. 

Although this important event laid the foun- 
dation of that national power and greatness 
which seemed immediately to follow, yet it also 
seems explained by the foregoing narrative, how 
these revolutions came to have so little effect in 
changing the national character, and the prin- 
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cipal features of government. We know ex- 
plicitly, that the state of Thebes continued 
during the foreign dynasty, as did probably many 
of the others, by paying tribute. The form of 
this state, therefore, remained the same; the 
dominion of the priest caste was shaken, but 
not overthrown ; and if the sanctuaries, as the 
priest informed Herodotus, were closed for a 
hundred years, they were nevertheless reopened; 
the foreign dynasty was chased from Upper 
Egypt ; independence was here re-established, 
the national spirit revived, and the various states 
were consolidated into one kingdom. Can we 
then be surprised to see in Egypt, thus united, 
the same principal form continued, and the 
kingdom in its most flourishing period assume 
the appearance of a vast hierarchy ? 

This brilliant period began, according to the 
most probable settlement of the chronology, 
between the years 1600 and 1500 B. C. ; at a 
time when we have as yet heard of no great em- 
pire in Asia ; when, as yet, Phoenicia possessed 
no Tyre, nor the commerce of the world ; when 
the Jews, after the death of Joshua, remained 
without a leader, weak and inconsiderable ; and 
when the obscure traditions of the Greeks re- 
present that nation as but little removed from 
barbarian. There can be no doubt therefore, 
but Egypt ranked at this time, as the most 
civilized country of the known world, at least 
as far as the Indus ; and for succeeding cen- 
turies no one could enter the lists with her, or 
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cause her any dread ; and thus through a long 
period of tranquillity, she continually increased 
and prospered, till she attained that pitch of 
greatness, which is not only set forth in the 
narratires of antiquity, but displayed in ker 
own monuments. The first sympttuns of decay 
are discernible towards the beginning of the 
eighth century before the Christian era, the 
period at which a little light breaks into her 
history; and we therefore may conclude, with 
much probability, that this golden period lasted 
from seven to eight centuries. What I have to 
say respecting it, will he reserved for the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

Egyptian tradition makes the departure of 
some of the foreign colonies, as for example 
that of Danaus for the Peloponnesus, to have 
happened during the revolutions, to which the 
expulsion of the Hyksos gave rise. How much 
the foundation <^ coloiues, not only within, but 
also beyond the boundaries of E)gypt, was in 
accordance with the notions of the Egyptian 
priests, may be gathered from the statements 
of Diodorus. According to their own traditions, 
Egyptian colonies were founded in the most 
opposite regions of the world : in Greece, Col- 
chis, Babylon, and even India. But, in the 
foundation of these colonies out of Egypt, there 
was always a view to the exten^on of Egyptian 
civilization. Even the whole mytbus of the ex- 
peditimi of Osiris, as found in Diodorus,*^ is 

" DtoDO>u», i> p. 22. 
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nothing more than a figurative representation 
of the spread of Egyptiui religion and civilizar 
tion, by the planting of colonies; as was that 
of Hercules, as I have shown in its place, among 
the Phcenicians. It is the highly figurative lan- 
guage of eastern antiquity. No one will think 
of finding in it strict historical truth ; neverthe- 
less, it will plainly evince, that this extension 
by colonies of priests, as we have lud it down, 
was by no means a strange idea to the Egyp- 
tians themselves, but a well known common 
circumstance. 

It also seems pretty certain, that in this 
flourishing period, the division into castes, as 
a political institution, received its complete for- 
mation; and those strict boundary lines were 
fixed, to which difference of descent and man- 
ner of life, had already laid the foundation. So 
long as the coimtry remained divided into nu- 
merous small states, this institution, though cer- 
tainly existing, could scarcely come to maturity. 
The priest caste was without doubt distributed 
through all the states, which were excellently 
formed and governed by them ; but in each of 
these states there, could hardly be found some 
of all the other castes. Thus a warrior caste 
could not possibly become important in small 
states, if they had already existed in some of the 
Wger far any length of time. But after the 
consolidation into one kingdom, institutions of 
this kind, the ground having been laid for them 
before, must naturally have become extended. 
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The more, therefore, this regulation formed the 
foundation of the whole government, the more 
necessary it seems that we should take a glance 
at the separate castes; as well the noble (the 
priest and warrior castes), as the others enu- 
merated by Herodotus. 

The difficulties of the inquiry respecting the 
priest caste are increased, because the writers, to 
whose testimony we must have recourse, did not . 
live till a later age, when it must already have 
undergone great and essential internal changes. 
Every revolution must have' reacted upon this 
body, or rather struck it first ; as already that 
of Psammetichus, who by foreign aid had won 
the sole dominion of Egypt. This event, though 
it did not destroy, must have greatly diminished 
their political influence. By the changes which 
ensued in Egyptian policy, it is probable, that, 
without violent concussion, they became gra- 
dually reduced to what they appeared in the 
time of Herodotus, when little more seemed left 
of their former dominion and power than then- 
documents. These changes were stiU farther 
increased by the Persian yoke. These foreign 
conquerors were the natural enemies of the 
ruhng caste, and it becomes a matter of surprise, 
that the repeated shocks which it had to endure 
did not entirely destroy it. 

Herodotus, therefore, and still more the wri- 
ters from whom Diodorus borrowed, saw only 
the shadow of their former glory. Still, how- 
ever, there were left many manifest traces of 
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what had formerly been, and sufficient may be 
collected from what these writers tell us, to 
enable us to form, with tolerable certainty, some 
conclusions respecting the earlier state of this 
caste. 

It was completely in accordance with Egyp- 
tian institutions, that branches of this great 
priest stock should be spread over all Egypt 
In every Egyptian city this caste seems to have 
been native; but the great cities, which for- 
merly had been the capitals of the Egyptian 
kingdoms, Memphis, Thebes, Heliopolis, and 
Sais, still continued their principal seats ; it was 
hTcewise at these places that the great temples 
were found, which are so often mentioned in the 
narratives of Herodotus and othei;s ". 

Every Egyptian priest was obliged to enter 
into the service of some particular god ; that is 
to say, he was obliged to belong to some parti- 
cular temple. The number of priests for the 
service of any deity was never fixed ; according 
to the whole system, it must have been a matter 
of chance, for, as the priesthood descended in 
families, its number must have varied. It was 
not, for example, merely the priest caste gene- 
rally that was hereditary in Egypt ; but again, 
eipeciaily the priesthood of this or that deity. 
The son of a priest of Vulcan at Memphis, could 
not enter, as a member, into the college of priests 



*'Th« proofoof what M>t follow will be foaadic 
compared with Diddobus, i. p. 48. 
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at Heliopolis ; nor couM a son of one of the lat^ 
ter enter into the former. 

However strange this regulation may appear 
to us, it is quite natural. Every temple hfid 
large estates, the revenues of which were drawn 
by the priests belonging to the same, whose fore- 
fathers had formerly built this temple, had formed 
the neighbouring tribes into subjects, and had 
made these fields arable. It was therefore a 
natural inheritance, which might become so 
much the more unalienable, as it not only re- 
ferred to the income, but also to the territory of 
every priest colony. 

The priesthood belonging to each temple, 
were agfun, among themselves, strictly organ- 
ized. They had a high priest, whose office was 
likewise hereditary, and the disposition of the 
rest was made according to the state of affairs. 

It scarcely needs to be mentioned, that these 
offices of high priest, in the metropolitan tem- 
ples of Egypt, were the first and highest in the 
state. To 'a certain degree they were heredi- 
tary princes, who ranked next to the kings, and 
enjoyed nearly equal advantages. Both Mem- 
phis and Thebes had, at the same time, high 
priests and kings, so long as they flourished as 
separate and independent states. The Egyptian 
title was pyromis, which, according to Herodo- 
tua's interpretation, is equivalent in significatian 
to noble and good" («aXos jeo^a^ii) ; but which, 

" Heboo. ii. IM. 
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perhaps, did not refer to the moral character, 
but to nobleness of descent*". Their statues 
were erected in the temple. Whenever they 
are mentioned in history, even in the Mosaic 
period, they are represented as the highest per- 
sons in the state. When Joseph became ele- 
vated in Egypt, the first step he took was to 
connect himself by marriage with the priest 
caste: he married the daughter of the high 
priest of On, or HeliopoUa'^. 

The organization of the inferior priesthood 
was perhaps different in different cities, accord- 
ing to the size and wants of the locality. They 
did not continue the ruling race, merely because 
from them were chosen the servants of the state, 
but much rather because they monopolised every 
branch of scientific knowledge, which was en- 
tirely formed by the locality, and bad immediate 
reference to the wants of the people. The 
reader must banish the idea, that their sole, or 
even their most usual employment, was the ser- 
vice of the gods, an idea which the few follow- 
ing callings of priests will much tend to expel. 
They were judges, physicians, soothsayers, archi- 
tects, in short, every thing in which any species 
of scientific knowledge was required. 

It is evident from the whole course of Egyp- 
tian history, that every great city in this coun- 
try, had originally one principal temple of this 

• Thil thk nag be the Mue oT mXAc ofyaHic, i* thortly ut ibrih bj 
Wblhb, in bif introdactioB lo Tht^nidit Rdifuttc, p. 34. 

* OsMUM xlL 43. 
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kind, which, in succeeding times, always re- 
muned the high temple, and the deity who was 
worshipped therein the chief god, or protecting 
deity of the phice. The priests of Memphis 
were always called (according to the Greek way 
of naming them) the priests of Vulcan ; those 
at Thebes, priests of the Theban Jupiter ; those 
at Sais, priests of Minerva ; those at On, priests 
of the sun, etc. These temples were the earliest 
settlements -of the priesthood at each place, and 
to each of these likewise was knit the whole 
dominion of the state, which grew up and in- 
creased around it ; it scarcely needs to be men- 
tioned, that this in no wise prevented the priest- 
hood from founding numerous temples to other 
deities, in proportion as their body increased, 
and changes of time and circumstances wrought 
occasion for them. The number of deities, 
however, to whom temples were dedicated, 
seems, at least in Upper Egypt, always to have 
been very limted. We have only yet heard of 
temples here to Ammon, Osiris, Isis, and Ty- 
phon. In Middle and Lower Egypt this circle 
seems afterwards to have been extended ; it was 
still, however, confined to deities of the family 
of Ammon. 

It will now also be easier to answer another 
question not less important ; that touching the 
income of the Egyptian priests. The erroneous 
idea has been long entertained, that these were 
a class of men paid by the king or state; an 
idea which even those writers who have most 
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raised themselves above the common notions 
respecting this remarkable caste seem still in- 
clined to favour. 

From what has already been said upon the 
colonies of these priests, it naturally follows, 
that they must have been the 6rst proprietors 
of lands within their territory. It surely can- 
not, therefore, seem strange, that they are re- 
[ffesented by Herodotus as being the principal 
landed proprietors in Egypt, a privilege which, 
according to Diodorus, was only possessed be- 
sides by the kings, in respect to their domains, 
and, though only under certain restrictions, by 
the warrior caste. It is, however, contrary to 
probability and to history to represent this latter 
regulation as uniformly and uninterruptedly ex- 
isting in all the states of Egypt ; to probability 
because it would be difficult to conceive, that 
the priest caste, where a state became greatly 
augmented, could preserve in its full extent, and 
exclusively, the proprietorship of land; to his- 
tory, because as early as the time of Joseph, 
there appear to have been proprietors of land in 
the state over which he was governor, besides 
the priest caste and king, who when compelled 
by the famine which then distressed them, could 
part with it to the king for com ^'. 

But whatever changes may have taken place, 
it is still certain, that a considerable, perhaps 

" GiMliii zini. IS — 2S. A laj ramatkablc paauge, whu;b, besides 
(bowing n* the pow«r of the priests at that time, likewise giTct as an ex- 
UDpU of the iDcreue «f the rajal power in an Egirptian slate 1 
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the larg^ and fairest portion of the land, always 
remained the property of the priests. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus and Diodorus^ it was managed 
in the following manner : 

To each temple, or to every settlement of 
priests, were attached extensive estates: these 
formed the original territory of the settlement, 
and therefore belonged to the whole body in 
common. They were accordingly &rmed out 
at moderate rents, and the revenue which they 
produced formed the common treasury of the 
temple, which was under the charge of a person, 
or steward, appointed to manage it, who like- 
wise appertfuned to the priest caste *". Out of 
this common fund the necessaries of life were 
supplied to the priests and their fsmilies belong- 
ing to each temple ; they and their households 
living at free tables. "So many dishes," says 
Herodotus, " were furnished daily, of those kinds 
of meat of which by their laws they were allowed 
to eat, and with them a certain quantity of wine 
(for tliey had the privilege of enjoying this 
luxtuy, which was forbidden the lower castes). 
Thus there was no need for them to contribute 
any thing from their private means towards 
their support." 

That besides these public and common bene- 
fits, each priest, or family of priests (for it need 
scarcely be remarked that they married), pos- 
sessed also, or might possess, their private 

*■ Herodotiu axprmlj incntioii* Ihe itemid of th« collage of pnMti U 

' Sail, ii. 3S. 
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means, and consequently private estates, would 
be sufficiently evident, even if Herodotus had 
not expressly said as much in the passage just 
quoted. The families of priests were in reality 
the first, the highest, and the richest in the 
country ! The priests had indeed, exclusively, 
the transacting of all state affairs ; and carried 
on besides many of the most profitable branches 
of business. They formed, in fact, to a certain 
extent, a highly privileged TiobUily. 

The highest degree of cleanliness in their 
person and clothing was a very peculiar trait 
in the character of the Egyptian priests. There 
is no doubt but the nature of the country and 
climate had a great influence in this respect, 
as well as in determining the whole of their 
diet ; but they seem likewise to have known 
T^ well the decided iufluence that external 
cleanliness has upon the civilization oi a people. 

They not only themselves set a most perfect 
example in this respect, but also deeply im- 
pressed it upon their subjects. " The Egyp- 
tians," says Herodotus, "are in nothing so 
careful as in always wearing clean linen clothes." 

The other classes throw woollen garments 
over these ; the priests, on the contrary, clothe 
themselves entirely in clean linen", and wear 

■> Ud^ which, howBver, il leeDU piobabli that etttrni ii to b* under. 
Mood u ioctaded. Goaf. DBSCBKiDtd<SaMnlatihu.£^l. p. 26. Thii 
hihton in dreu leami to me llao to argue for a loutbero dncent. Bat, 
not to dwell upon thia, the iccoant ghea of them ii coopletelj coolinDcd 
hj tbe rapreieotaliDiu of the pcietu opon the monnmeDti. The; alwaji 
an portrajed here in long gaimenli, and with beadi cloiel; ibaTed, where 
VOL, II. K 
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shoes of byblos. They shaved carefully their 
head, in ordfer to secure themselves from ver- 
min, and bathed twice a day. Could the 
higher classes in any country easily distinguish 
themselves by their clothing in a more simple 
and judicious manner ? 

Among the writers and Fathers of the Church 
who flourished in the first centuries, many 
accounts are still to be met with concerning 
the Egyptian priests ; mostly, however, relating 
to the internal regulations of this caste ". They 
are there divided into prophets, pasiophori, nco~ 
cori, etc. These divisions are certainly con- 
firmed by what is found upon the monuments, 
and by the Rosetta inscription ; in other re- 
spects but little critical value can be placed 
upon these later accounts, where the question 
refers to the government of the ancient Egyptian 
priests. This class of men once so respectable, 
and so active in the cultivation of the nation, 
had degenerated into charlatans ; they never- 
theless stiU continued to live upon the income 
derived from the temple property, and had 
become proportionately pompous in external 
dignities, as their power and influence had 
decreased. 

the; htva not ■ particulsi beaddreu on. Tbit huddreu teems to mark 
tba dislinctioD of rank*, bat probably bad aa well lome other religious 
lefereDce. A more accurate itudj of the clotbiug and onuuneoU of ibe 
bead would perhaps give a key to the great variety of reprceeDtatioDs of 
tbem in Egyptian antiquity. 

** Tbe moit complete collection of them will be fooad in tbe learned 
treatise ; De Scbhidt dt SatrificiU ti SactnUlibai Mgypteram. Com~ 
pare with them Zokoa di Obttiait, p. 513, etc. 
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Neit in rank to the priest caste, was, ac- 
cording to the unanimous testimony of histo- 
rians, the soldier caste ", or the race of Egyptian 
warriors. An object of inquiry not at all less 
interesting, but respecting which the difBculties 
are still more appalling. 

It seems reasonable to suppose, that in the 
political changes which took place in Egypt, 
and more particularly in its transformation into 
one kingdom, the effects upon the internal 
organisation of this caste must have been as 
great or greater than upon the priests. The 
question natia^lly presents itself, whether in 
the earlier periods each state, or the greater 
part of the separate states, had their warrior 
caste, and if they had, how they afterwards 
became transformed ? Here again, unfortunately, 
our accounts only reach to the later periods. 
I will sketch a picture of them as accurately 
and fiiUy as I can from Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus ; and afterwards add what I think I may 
call probable conjectures. 

The Egyptian warriors, according to Herod- 
otus, were a race, and, certainly, as well as 
the priest caste, one of the most distinguished 
races of the nation. They were subdivided into 
the Hermoiyin and the Calasiri ; and both th^se 
possessed certain nomes or districts, which are 
mentioned by name in Herodotus. The Her- 
tnotybi, at the time of their greatest power, 

" HsaoD. ii. 164, 166. Diodorus, I. c. 

k2 
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were 160,000 men strong ; the Calasiri 250,000. 
Neither one nor the other durst carry on any 
trade ; they were destined to war alone, and 
this destination descended from father to son. 
Their pay consisted of the produce of their es- 
tates ; for they, as well as the kings and priests, 
were large landed proprietors. Each man had 
twelve acres of land, the acre being reckoned 
at one hundred Egyptian ells ^. One thoiisand 
of the Calasiri and one thousand of the Her- 
motybi, were appointed every year for the 
king's bodyguard; and these obtained, in ad- 
dition to their estates, a certain allowance of 
meat, bread, and wine. They are made landed 
proprietors, adds Diodonis, in order to induce 
them to marry, and thereby to ensure an in- 
crease of their number, and to give them 
a greater interest in the protection of then- 
country. 

According to these accounts of Herodotus, 
therefore, the Egyptian warriors were a native 
Egyptian tribe, settled in a particular province, 
and to whom, by an accurate admeasurement 
of the soil, a certain portion of landed property 
was ^ven. This is evidently the notion which, 
from the whole, must be formed of them. 

Respecting how far the two classes, the Ca- 
lasiri and the Hermotybi, di£Fered from one 
another, and in what relations they stood, his- 
tory is silent ; the answering of this question 

^ The Egyptian ell, according lo D'Anthi.e, maUt twenl;.«iie «tid ■ 
half Parii inches. Mtptrirt nir I'EgypIt, p. 27. 
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is a matter of mere conjecture. It seems, in- 
deed, most probable, that they were originally 
different tribes. Had they still in different 
provinces of Egypt their separate dwellings ? 

Herodotus has expressly named the Egyptian 
nomes in which both of them were quartered. 
It is evident, from his statement, that nearly the 
whole of the Egyptian forces were concentrated 
in Lower Egypt : four nomes and a half were 
possessed by the Hermotybi within the Delta, 
and twelve others by the Calasiri ; while each of 
them had only one single <Hie in all Middle and 
Upper Egypt ; namely, the districts of Chemmis 
and Thebes. 

This striking fact is easily explained by 
Egyptian history. From the time of Psam- 
metichus, downward, Egypt was in almost 
continual dread of powerful attacks from Asia, 
and from that quarter alone ; thence, indeed 
she was several times invaded. Probably, there- 
fore, this settlement of the Egyptian warrior 
caste was the work of later monarchs, who 
had absolute power, though the earlier wars 
with the shepherds might also have occasioned 
it 

Should the reader, however, prefer the other 
way in which this is accounted for, and rather 
consider these tribes as originally native in the 
nomes in which they dwelt in the time of He- 
rodotus, there is no want of probability in this 
view of the subject. In the Mosaic period the 
warrior caste first appears in Lower Egypt. 
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The rapidity with which the Pharaoh there 
mentioned, probably a ruler of Memphis, could 
assemble the army with which he pursued the 
fugitive Israelites, evinces clearly enough, that 
the Egyptian warriors of that epoch must have 
been quartered in just the same district in which 
Herodotus places them. 

Of their internal organization, of their officers, 
of their military tactics and discipline, and so 
forth, we know but little. Something is said 
upon these matters in the following chapter. 

They must have undergone great changes in 
consequence of the number of canals made in 
Egypt ". The Egyptian forces consisted princi- . 
pally, in early times (as in the pmod of Moses 
for example), of cavalry and war-chariots * ; 
but these could be but of little service when 
the country was everywhere intersected by 
canals. 

Further, it scarcely need be noticed that 
they were by no means the onlg inhabitants of 
the districts in which they resided. It is 
equally erroneous to suppose that they durst 
transact no other business whatever except mili- 
tary. Handicraft trades were forbidden them 
because they were considered debasing; but 
there is no proof that they were interdicted 
agriculture, and particularly the cultivation of 
their own estates ; although, according to the 
statements of Diodorus, these were certainly. 
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in general, as well as those of the kin^ and 
priests, farmed out *. 

They must, however, have been called upon 
duty in the interior of the country at a distance 
from their places of abode. There were es- 
tablishments of them at the places upon the 
frontiers, as at Syene and others, which were 
from time to time relieved. They formed, 
moreover, as we are told by Herodotus, the 
body-guard of the king ; every year, a thousand 
from each class — the Calasiri and Hermotybi — 
went to court, and there enjoyed free quarters". 
The neglect to relieve these as usual, was, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, one of the causes which 
led to their migration into Ethiopia ". 

According to the opinion of a modern writer**, 
there could have been no soldier caste at all 
in Egypt, after the time of Psammetichus ; for 
he believes, that at that period the whole caste 
migrated into Ethiopia. This view of the sub- 
ject is not only entirely destitute of proof, but is 
very easily contradicted. Herodotus speaks of 
them as a caste still existing, during his abode 
in Egypt ; though he at the same time gives us 
to understand, that they were not then nearly 
so numerous as they had been ; and in the 
wars of the later Pharaohs they are expressly 
spoken of". 

» DioDOBui, 1. p. 85. " Hbbod. ii. 168. *' Hinoo. ii. 30, 

« Db Fiuw, lUeluTChtt lur let Egyptini, ii. p. 331. 
** Hebod. ii. 169. AtuZoioii.p. 670, tlioU itveiyprobablatliU ihe 
aigiBtioD into Ethiopia a much eiaggeraKd ; nnertheleu it moil, from 
tbe ciliM Ihey founikd liiere, bare beta very coniHlenble. 
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All writers agree, then, in making the priest 
and warrior castes the two highest in rank ; in 
the enumeration of the others there is no par- 
ticular order obserred by Herodotus; it is not 
iudeed known, whether there was any or not; 
except that the shepherds, or herdsmen, were 
placed in the lowest rank. It is, therefore, 
quite indifferent how we range the remainder. 

Let the first then be the caste of trading citi- 
zens; for so I translate the Greek expression 
of Herodotus, Ki-miKo*, a word to which lexi- 
cographers have already given the same mean- 
ing. It must, therefore, have been one of 
the most numerous castes, comprising the me- 
chanics (handicraftsmen), artists, chapmen, and 
merchants ; and in this way Herodotus himself 
seems to explain it in another passage**. It 
lies in the nature of things, that this caste could 
only be formed by increasing cultivation; the 
tribe, or tribes, which belonged to it, could not 
have a capacity for these affairs till after they 
had made a manifest progress in civilization. 

It is a doubtfiil and obscure question whether 
these separate trades were again hereditary, and 
thus this caste included a great number of 
subdivisions; or whether each individual was 
at liberty to follow any one that might be con- 
sidered a citizen's biisiness, or handicraft. Al- 
though I have elsewhere declared myself in 
favour of the latter opinion ; yet there certainly 
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seems to me now many reasons to strengthen 
and confirm the former. The statements of 
Diod(M*us, whether the result of his own inspec- 
tion, or copied from earUer accounts, can in 
no other way be understood. He states ex- 
pressly, that the son was bound to carry on the 
trade of his father, and that one alone *'. It 
must, therefore, be assumed, that the trade 
caste contained a great number of subdivisioi^, 
whicb is also the case in India, and that each 
under-CBSte had its particular branch of trade. 
The Egyptian docmnents, which have lately 
been discorered in Upper Egypt, and published, 
seem to confirm this opinion ; as the guild, or 
company of curriers or leather dressers is found 
therein *". The Egyptians considered this regu- 
lation the cause of the high perfection to which 
the difierent branches of trade had attained 
among them ; whether they were right or not 
we cannot pretend to decide. 

The most important difference between He- 
rodotus and Diodorus in the division of the 
castes, consists in the latter making a separate 
caste of the husbandmen, which the other does 
not mention. Must we suppose that he com- 
prised them under the trading caste 7 This is 
a very difficult question, and is connected with 
the inquiry respecting the manner of holding 
landed property in Egypt. According to Dio- 

" DiQDOHDs, i. p. 86. So alio Plato, Op. it. 294. Bipont. 
** Dou-iiB, £iplmiili»n iif an Egtiplian do€ainnit vpot Papynii. DotIid, 
ISai.p. 25. 
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dorus, all landed property was in the hands of 
the king, the priests, and" the warriors *'. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, Sesostris is said to have 
divided all Egypt, giving to each individual an 
equal quadrangular portion, determined by lot, 
and from these allotments his own revenue pro- 
ceeded**. The idea of landed proprietorship, 
however, is very ambiguous. There is a full 
proprietorship, and there is, as in the case of 
vassalage, a conditional proprietorship. In the 
East the kings are usually regarded as the lords 
paramount of the land. In the state where Jo- 
seph lived, it became the king's by his manage- 
ment Previous to that time, the possessors 
seem to have been full proprietors **. If indeed 
Sesostris, at a later period, divided all the lands 
of Egypt, according to a strict measurement, 
it follows, 'as a matter of course, that he con- 
sidered himself as chief proprietor. It is certain 
that Sesostris might have had the distribution 
of a good deal of land, because he completely 
expelled the Hyksos who had appropriated it 
to themselves. And that the account which 
the priests imparted to Herodotus was limited 
to this, seems most agreeable to the nature of 
the thing altogether. It seems also evident, 
that he left or restored again to the temples 
. and priests, the land belonging to them. Dio- 
dorus's account, that all the land was the pro- 
perty of the kings, priests and warriors, cannot 

" DiODORo, i. p. 84. «' Hebod. ii. 109. 
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veil be taken in the strictest sense ^, as from 
the merchants' contracts, lately discovered (cer- 
tainl}r, however, not older than the period of 
the Ptolemies), it appears that the cities had 
their land-marks ", All then that we can con- 
clude with certainty is, that if not all, yet at 
least the best and largest portion of the land, 
did belong to the three proprietors above men- 
tioned. It is moreover certain that these estates 
were cultivated by farmers ; but by what tenure 
these held their lands, whether as copyholders, 
leaseholders, or yearly tenants, it is impossible 
to determine. Their condition may perhaps 
have been similar to that of the present Fel- 
lahs ", who »e by no means independent landed 
proprietors. There can, however, he no doubt 
but that the cultivation of the soU, if not alto- 
gether, yet principally, was carried on by &r- 
mers. These consequently formed the Egyptian 
peasantry, of whose manner of Ufe Herodotus 



•* A remtikible accouat of the landed proputy in Egypt ii pnMirad 
in Stobchi from Arutotle (Eclog, Fhgt. et Elh. ii. 1, p. 333, myaditioD). 
It I* Ihera lUUd, thu unoDg the EgyptiaDi tits luidi of private panoM 
(rvv USurrwy') wcic M diitributad, that e* ei; ooe bad one portion of hit 
pioperty in the nughboactiaod of the citj, the other at a dUtance from it. 
Thii ihowi thai ever; cilj had a oertain exUol of territory belonging to it, 
which wai diitribuied among Ibe ciliieni according lo the principle de- 
eeribed above. The itateiDeDl ii borrowed from Aaieror. Pflit. vil. 10. 
It i* only doubtful tb«a, whether it likevriee lefen to the Egypt'*'" alluded 
to befoie ; but ftom the conlait it appeaii very probable. 

*' Boicas. L c. 37. Compaie St. Mibtin, Sttitt nir fwlf uct Vnnti- 
•mri Greo, apporlti d'EgypU, in Journal dtt Stvaau, 1823, Sept. 

" Compare the charming account of them in RivNiEa, Mimtim nr 
CEfypU, tom. iv. p. 24. And in lbs lame Eemomit folitiipu M rural* da 
Egsfiiaif tt itt Cart^giAM), p. 97. 
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faas furnished us with an accurate description, 
to which I shall presently return. Many of the 
other classes of the trade caste, however, might 
cultivate land ; and the husbeuidmen in general 
could not form a distinct caste, because, accord- 
ing to the ruling maxim of the priests, this 
employment was, as far as possible, to be com- 
mon to all the citizens. They, therefore, in 
general belonged to the caste of tradesmen. 

A caste of navigators has greatly embarrassed 
some writers, because it is generally known, 
that in ancient Egypt, previous to the time of 
PsammetichuB, there was no navigation ; for 
what is said respecting the fleet of Sesostris 
cannot be brought into consideration, when the 
question relates to a constant, lasting division 
of the people. These doubts arise, however, 
merely from an ^orance of Egypt : for if this 
country in these eariy periods had scarcely any 
sea, it had, for that very reason, the greater 
river navigation. It will be our object to speak 
of this more fully, and of its extent and its im- 
portance to Egypt, in our inquiries into the 
internal trade of this country. This caste was 
not composed of seamen, but of the ttavigators 
of the Nile. Herodotus gives us no particular 
accoxmt of the tribes belonging to it ; but it is 
very probable that they were the primitive in- 
habitants of the banks of that river, who, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Egyptians them- 
selves, had formerly, before the formation of 
any states in Egypt, lived there upon fish. The 
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inniunerable quantity of passage-boats, and ships 
of burden, which covered the Nile from Syene 
to the Mediterranean, may give us some idea 
of the number of this caste". There were 
certain feasts, at which nearly every inhabitant 
of Egypt was upon the river **. When Amasis 
wished to remove the rock-temple of Minerva 
(a angle excavated rock, one and twenty yards 
long, fourteen high, and eight broad) from Ele- 
phantis to Sus, two thousand of these stulors 
were employed in the truisport, which Herodo- 
tus states to have occupied three years '" ; a dis- 
tance which would otherwise be perfonned, with 
a common passage, in less than twelve days." 
It will, however, be easily perceived that this 
caste also owed its existence to local necessity. 
During the periodical flood, navigation is the 
only means of communication^; and besides, 
at this time the connection with the interior 
of the land is rendered easy by the numerous 
canals. 

The caste of interpreters (e^/Mjvc*?), is, in seve- 
ral respects, remarkable. It arose in the period 
of Fsammetichus, and is the only one of whose 
origin we have any accurate historical account. 
Psammetichus, wishing the nation to adopt the 
Greek manners, left a considerable number of 
Egyptian children in Greece to have them in- 
structed in the Greek language and mimners. 
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Their posterity, according to Herodotus, formed 
the caste of interpreters ". 

All that is extraordinary in this event be- 
comes immediately accounted for when the na- 
tional dislike to these innovations be considered, 
and especially that of the higher castes, one of 
whom almost entirely emigrated in consequence 
of them. The children who thus received a 
Greek education were no longer regarded as 
forming part of the nation. No one afterwards 
would reckon them to any native caste ; and 
thus nothing was left for them but to form a 
separate caste of themselves, to which the name 
of the business that they usually followed be- 
came attached. After this period Egypt swarmed 
with Greeks ; not merely with struigers who 
came to satisfy their curiosity, but with mer- 
chants who settled in Naucratis and other 
places". A class of men therefore, who, like 
these, understood both languages, who managed 
the affairs of the Greeks, and who might effec- 
tually serve strangers as interpreters, became 
indispensable, and must have grown very nu- 
merous. These interpreters were all this, and 
probably many of them brokers, and even mer- 
chants ; nevertheless, having been once excluded 
the nation, they could never And admittance 
ag^n into one of the other castes. 

The herdsmen still remain to be noticed; 
Diodonis reckons them one caste, while He- 

" Herod, ii. 154. " Ibid. ii. I7B, 179. 
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rodotus divides them into two, which may per- 
haps be considered a subdivision of the former. 

In this way Herodotus and Diodorus will be 
made to agree, especially if the classes of agri- 
culturists and artificers of the latter may be 
considered the same as Herodotus's class of 
tradesmen. Though Diodorus will always be 
subject to the reproach of omitting altogether 
the castes of navigators and interpreters. 

However this may be, Herodotus is our guide ; 
but he unfortunately is extremely short and un- 
satisfactory respecting these castes. The neat- 
herds, the most numerous among them^ he 
scarcely mentions ; and upon the others we 
cannot but perceive the want of accurate in- 
formation. 

I have already frequently remarked, that a 
portion of the inhabitants of Egypt must always 
remain nomades ; those who dwell, for example, 
in the mountains and marshes, where the land 
is unfit for till^e. But even of those who 
had subjected themselves to fixed abodes, many 
still made the tending and breeding of cattle 
their principal, or perhaps their sole business. 
This was the case with those dwelling on the 
east border of the Nile valley, at the foot of the 
Arabian mountains, which regions still abound 
in excellent pasturage, and are now covered 
with villages and numerous herds of cattle. I 
here present the reader with a picture which 
a modem traveller has drawn, as well of the 
country as of its inhabitants ; a picture to which 
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I am the more dedrous of enga^Dg bis atten- 
tion because it is evidently applicable to ancient 
times. 

" From the banks of the Nile to the moun- 
tains," he says *•, " which bound the fruitful 
plains of Egypt, one often meets with nothing, 
for many days' journey together, but green mea- 
dows. These plains are everywhere covered 
with large townships and villages, most of which 
are adorned with public buildings, and do not 
contmn less than from two to three thousand 
inhabitants." 

" Besides these Egyptian inhabitants, with 
settled abodes, there are, on Uie plains border- 
ing the desert, wandering tribes, dwelling in 
tents, who change their station according to the 
seasons -and the supply of pasturage. Some 
abide in the mountains, &r from villages and 
cities, but always in places where they can con- 
veniently obtain a supply of water ; others pitch 
their tents in the vicinity of inhabited districts, 
where, for a trifling tribute, they obtain per- 
mission to graze their cattle. The inhabitants 
even give them a little land to cultivate for 
their own use, in order to remain at peace with 
them. For, in feet, they have only to march 
a day's journey into the wilderness to secure 
themselves from all retaliation; where, by fru- 
gality and their knowledge of the springs, they 
find no difficulty in living for some months. 

" MlILtlT. p. 5«. 
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There can be no finer prospect than to see in 
the months of November. December, and Ja- 
nuary, these vast meadows, — in which the grass 
grows nearly as taJl as a man, and so thick 
that an ox can lie down the whole day and 
graze without rising, — covered with villages, 
tents and herds. About this time the nomad 
hordes advance a few hundred miles, in order 
to let their herds of camels and horses graze, 
for which they pay a trifling tribute in wool, 
or a fevr sheep, or young camels. After some 
time they retire again into the desert, where 
.they journey, by ways known to them, towards 
other districts." 

This distinction of the Egyptian hutbandmen, 
who dwelt in villages and open places, and 
made the tending of cattle and agriculture theu: 
business, and the nomad herdsmen, was the 
same in antiquity. Herodotus describes the 
manner of life, and the state of each of them ^ ; 
according to his account, they were a strong, 
healthy people who observed that mode of life, 
which had been prescribed to them by the 
priests. They lived upon the flesh of those 
animals not considered sacred, on fish, on bread 
made of bran and beer. — The nomad herdsmen 
are merely mentioned by Herodotus incident- 
ally *'; but Diodorus assures us that they con- 
tinued, in bis time, unchanged, the same kind of 
life which they had always led from the earliest 
ages**. 
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The caste of neatherds naturally included those 
Egyptian trihes who possessed landed property, 
and made the breeding and tending of cattle 
their principal business. Whether the nomad 
herdsmen were also reckoned among them is 
a question, which can scarcely be answered in 
the affirmative. They did not in general belong 
to the Egyptian nation, as they were of Arabian 
or Libyan descent The extensive table lands, 
which they inhabited, were seldom subject to 
the Pharaohs, probably never; and the do- 
minion over nomad hordes, from their very 
nature, must at all times be very uncert^n and 
variable. 

From their whole manner of life, they can 
scarcely be considered otherwise than as na- 
tural enemies, which must be home with, be- 
cause they cannot be got rid of. To this there- 
fore we may attribute the hate and scorn in 
which they were at all times held, and which . 
the ruling priest caste carefully strove to nourish. 
" The neatherds are to the Egyptians an abomi- 
nation," was said in the Mosaic period", and 
traces of the contempt with which they were 
regarded, are found in Herodotus'^. There 
is no proof, however, that this disgrace attached 
to those cultivators, who, being proprietors of 
land, made the tending and breeding of cattle 
their business. Black cattle were by no means 
unclean in Egypt; the cow was sacred to Isis, 
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and oxen generally served for food and sacrifice; 
it is not, therefore, likely, that the management 
of them should have caused defilement. It was 
not so much the keeping of cattle, — which in 
fact was equally indispensable with agriculture 
— as the nomad life, which was directly op- 
posed to the views and policy of the ruling 
caste. 

Besides, to this caste seems to have belonged 
the tribes which had taken up their abode in 
the marshy plains of the Delta. According to 
Strabo**, these were especially assigned by the 
ancient Pharaohs for the abode of the neat- 
herds. The tribes which dwelt there had 
nevertheless, as we are told by Herodotus, 
adopted Egyptian manners^; but they still 
remmned half barbarians, and even robbers, 
for the thickets of reeds not only supplied 
them with the materials for their huts, but 
likewise protected them from the approach of 
strangers"'. Heliodorus draws a similar picture 
of them*. 

On the other hand, the caste oi .swineherds, 
which Herodotus expressly distinguishes from 
the neatherds, were despised, and held as un- 
clean*. They consisted, according to his ac- 
count, of a native tribe, who were strictly inter- 
dicted all communication with the others, and 
against whom even the doors of the temples 



" DiODORUS, 

IsnoD. ii.4T. 

l2 
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were closed. Swine were not les§ an abomina- 
tion in the eyes of the Egyptians, than they 
were to the Jews ; a superstition which no 
doubt had its rise in some local circumstance 
with which we are unacquainted, or at least 
cannot account for with certainty. An ancient 
custom, however, followed from it, which was, 
that at a certain feast a hog was offered up in 
every house to Osiris "* ; the Egyptians, more- 
over, were accustomed, when they sowed their 
lands, already soaked by the Nile, to drive a 
herd of swine over the fields, in order to- tread 
the com into the earth ^'. This race, therefore, 
however despised, was indispensable to the 
Egyptians; but must have lived in a state of 
degradation, not very unlike that of the Paria* 
in India. 

Such were the castes into which the Egyp- 
tian -nation was divided. It is often objected 
to this complete classification of the people, 
that it obstructs the progress of those among 
whom it is introduced, and must make it im- 
possible for them to advance beyond a certain 
point. For the founders of an institution, which 
evidently was formed in the infancy of policy 
Mid civilization, this is not a very grave charge ; 
but an impartial development of its advantages 
and disadvantages, can perhaps only be made 
by one, who has fairly considered its conse- 
quences upon a people, among whom it still 
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exists, as among the Hindoos. So long as the 
learned sciences are made exclusively the pro- 
perty of a certain caste, scientific information 
cannot so easily be spread among the great 
hotly of the nation as elsewhere ; this extension, 
however, must always be limited ; and in the 
caste itself, the scientific cultivation which has 
once been admitted, can scarcely ever decline, 
or he altogether lost, as is seen by the Bramins 
and Parses. But it may 'seem more pro- 
blematical how far such an institution could 
promote the improvement of all mechanic skill, 
as in handicraft, trades, and arts, where all 
these callings are hereditary ; although the 
Egyptians, according to Diodorus, securely re- 
ferred to it as the cause of their perfection ". 
However this may be, there can remain no 
doubt, that the handicraft and mechanic arts 
were brought to a degree of perfection by the 
ancient Egyptians, which was never surpassed, 
perhaps never equalled, by any nation of an- 
tiquity. They themselves have transmitted us 
the proofs of it in the paintings in their sepul- 
chres, in which are represented all their house- 
hold utensils, their couches and chairs, their 
vases, their cupboards, their musical instru- 
ments, etc'*. In elegance of form these are 
like the Greek : in many there is much display 
of talent in the design, and a high degree of 

" DioDomu*. i. S6. 

" See DiMOH, Tab. 135, and anmcrous engnTiaga in tlio (reat Dtltrif- 
tinK dt I'Egspt: 
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luxury ; we are assured by Denon, that Indian 
wood can he plainly perceived in the seats and 
wooden ftimiture ''*. How much reason then 
is there to be cautious in judging of the 
effects of an institution which we only know so 
imperfectly I 

But the most important consequence of this 
organization of society, was, beyond dispute, the 
limitation of the kingly power by the priest caste. 
" The relation in which these stood to one another, 
the portion which the priest caste bad in the 
government, the manner in which they exercised 
it, furnish the groundwork of the Egyptian 
govemniept, and demand, above all, an ample 
and circumstantial inquiry. 

It is evident that the kings of Egypt for the 
most pwt did not belong to the priestly caste ", 
any more than are the Rajahs from the caste 
of Bramins. Probably the royal race, in which 
the dignity seems always to have been heredi- 
tary, beltmged originally to the warrior caste; 
for what could be more natural, than that 
the leader of the army, to whom was confided 
the defence of the land, should be taken out 
of it I That the command of the armies was 
a royal privilege, is evident from the testimony 
of all historians, as well as from the scenes 
portrayed upon the public monuments. And 
from this it again becomes clear, that the power 



" SeihoB, ihe priest of Phtha, who obuioed A* thioD«, wai coniideied 

Q usurper. 
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of the kings however determined by custom aad 
law, could not be always the same. The valiant 
and fortunate conqueror, the active and ambitious 
ruler, will always become more powerful than a 
quiet slu^sh prince, even though they change 
nothing in the form of the constitution. But 
only thus &r, more or less, was subject to varia^ 
tion ; the power of the priests was established 
upon impressions far too deep to be erased ; and 
even upon necessities too much felt to be done 
without. 

The priests were the proprietors of all learn- 
ing and science, for they were in possession of 
the writings and sacred books which contained 
them ; they were the best informed and culti- 
vated part of the nation. Constdered in this 
point of view, they were indisputably best fitted 
to govern ; for it is right and just that the more 
experienced should rule over the ignorant, and 
not that the strong should domineer over the 
weak. liCt it be admitted, that a portion of 
tbehr knowledge consisted of error and supersti- 
tion, and it would stiU be imreasonhale to con- 
tend that the whole mass contained nothing 
better ; for it is impossible that the whole civili- 
zation of a nation should be founded in error; 
at least where everything, as in this case, is con- 
formable to the locality, and so well adapted to 
it There is nothing wanting but a little know- 
lege of the East, in order to see the whole in its 
true and proper light. 

Religion is. here, universally, the mainspring 
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of Ecientific education, and it was the same in 
Egypt. Philosophic systems are also systems 
of theology; laws, and the administration of 
justice, are preserved by its sanction ; astronomy 
and mathematics, in general are closely con- 
nected with it ; medical science springs imme- 
diately from religion. All these, as well as 
many other branches of knowledge, bear an im- 
mediate application to practical life, either in the 
affairs of state, or private ranks ; it follows there- 
fore, of course, that those who possessed this 
knowlege, and who, consequently, were any 
thing rather than a mere speculative literati, 
must have exercised an influence over both, 
not easily to be shaken, and which made them 
indispensable. 

The religion of the Egyptians consisted in 
the rites of certain deities, who, with the ex- 
ception of Osiris and Isis, were only local 
gods, and were worshipped in the high temples 
of the cities and districts '^ Notwithstanding a 
difference observable in particulars, there is a 
uniformity in the whole which cannot be mis- 
taken. If they were not the same deities, they 
were yet very similar, probably mere modifica- 
tions of the same principal gods ; and the reli- 
gion of Egypt preserved a certain general im- 
press, which was very naturally stamped upon it 
by the general spread of the priest caste. But 
this worship was everywhere connected with 
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a number of ceremonies, which not only the 
priests, but the kings likewise, had to perform, 
and which are partly represented upon the walls 
of their temples. By this means the priests 
held the kings almost entirely in dependence ; 
as a strict ceremonial was formed, by which 
were prescribed daily regulations (accurately 
described by Diodorus") for their whole life. 
None but the sons of the chief priests, according 
to his account, could be about the king's person. 
The time for the affairs of state, for sacrifice, 
the regulation of the royal table, and other 
matters of private hfe, were all precisely fixed. 
But they were especially careftil in hmiting 
the judicial authority of the monarch; as he 
could not sentence to punishment according 
to his own will and pleasure, but only ac- 
cording to law. What is to be gathered from 
all this, but the early struggle of the people to 
oppose a barrier to despotism ? If this barrier 
was not exactly of that kind, which matured 
judgment would desire, can we cast that as a 
reproach to so early an age ? 

The inquiry respecting the reli^on of Egypt 
has by nothing been so much entangled and 



"" DiODOHUi, i. p. 81, US. F.arlj in the noraitig lUle t&in were £rat 
mnttdcd. The k^ Ihaa Utendid ihe HcriGcM, kod tin public piajen. 
AAn tbu tha pcaite* of tbe king aod hii virtiui wera procUinied, Dot la 
order to compliment and flatter him, but in oider, in thii mj, to remind 
Um of bii dutie*. For tlio lama puipooe tbe histoid of tbe great men of 
earlier timet warn jtnA from the ucied books. The remaioiDg, prirate Ufa 
of ihe kingt, wai io settled, with legaid to amuiemeDti, meati, and diinki, 
that nMrly tbe whole waa preacribed. 
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rendered diflScuIt, as by the not making a 
distinction between the religion of the priests 
and that of the people. Although common 
sense seems to tell us, and especially judging 
from the manner in which the formation and - 
progress of the Egyptian nation took place, 
that, without denying the reaction of one upon 
the other, such a difierence must have existed. 
If this nation, as it appears in its flourishing 
period, had grown up by the union of rude and 
civilized tribes, does it not stand to reason, that 
these rude tribes must have retained a portion 
of their original superstitions, of their deities, 
of their opinions and customs, which by this 
union, though certainly much modified, could 
not be annihilated ? I shall return again to this 
subject ; let me here be allowed to dwell a little 
longer upon the religion of the priests : that is, 
upon the extent of the knowledge they acquired 
by education, which, by its immediate appli* 
cation to practical life, was the foundation of 
their dominion. 

Astronomy has been by many considered, 
and with some justice, as the most important 
part of their learning ; some, indeed, have 
carried this notion so far as to believe, that 
their whole system of theology was nothing 
more than a symbol of this science. What 
advance they had really made in a knowledge of 
the stars, is a question I must leave to astro- 
nomers ; but its importance is evident from the 
application which was made of it, both to astro- 
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logy and to the formatioa of a calendar for 
the regulation of agriculture. Astronomy and 
astrology were likewise inseparably connected 
by the other eastern nations ; but it would be 
exceedingly difficult to find another nation upon 
whom it exercised so great an influence in 
practical life'*. Upon the birth of a child, 
its horoscope was immediately taken ; it was 
then foretold what its fate would be ; when 
and how it would die ; and what would be its 
temper and disposition". No public affairs, 
therefore, nor even private undertakings, could 
be begun until the stars had been first con- 
sulted. Conceive, then, the amazing inQuence 
which a caste must possess under such circum- 
stances ; and observe that at the outset they 
thereby secured themselves the direction of 
affairs ? Whether this belief in astrology was, 
in the eyes of those who delivered the oracles, 
mere superstition or not, is a mattet of no 
importance ; the political object, — the limiting 
the power of the king, and ensuring the depend- 
ence of the people, was, in either case, equally 
attained. 

Still greater advantages indisputably accrued 
from the application of astronomy to the settle- 
ment of the seasons, and to the regulation of 

x From wbat ts lud by GiTTiBiH.Cmniiuiiial. Seci. Gilt. vol. ii.p. 60, 
etc. H appeara probable, that lbs Labyrinth witb iu t<reli« palaces, wai 
DotbiDg mora tbm ■ tymbolic reprcMDtalion df tba yearly codim ol the 
MID through the twelve ligDs of the zodiac, and wholly approprialed to 
aiin>U>glc>l obiervaMoiu. 

1* HiBOD.u.83i DioDosus, i.p.91,92. 
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agriculture, so far as it depended upon them. 
Nothing seems more evident, from the whole ' 
tenor of Egyptian antiquity, than that it was 
perceived here in very early times, that agricul- 
' ture was the foundation of all political culture, 
and that the ruling caste had, therefore, made 
it the leading principle of their policy ; this is 
discovered, again and again, in almost every one 
of their institutions, — in every part of their reli- 
gion and mythology. How could it be other- 
wise in a country where nature, in the features 
of every part of it, so loudly called it to then- 
attention ! In a land where the highest degree 
of fertility was immediately followed by com- 
plete sterility ! — where, in the fruitful valley of 
the Nile, states were seen to rise and prosper, 
while, only just beyond, lawless hordes were 
wandering about the desert. The first founders 
of the Egyptian states, therefore, must soon 
have perceived, that it was only in this way 
that a lasting dominion could be established ; 
hence they left no means untried that religion 
and policy afforded them, to stamp the love of 
agriculture as deeply as possible upon the na- 
tional character. 

There is scarcely a single Egyptian deity who 
bears not some relation to this object. The 
sun, the moon, the earth, and the Nile, which, _ 
as so many various parts and powers of nature, 
became, under the veil of divers symbols, ob- 
jects of worship, became so scarcely at all on 
their own account, but only so far as they pro- 
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moted increase and iruitiulness. Osiris is a 
representation of the Nile, when he steps forth 
and manures the earth; in like manner, the 
representation of the sun, so far as he returns 
yearly to bring back fecundity to the land ; and 
becomes thus, in general, the symbol of civili- 
zation, so &r as it is founded upon agriculture ; 
Isis was the image of the fruitful earth ; and it 
would be easy to enumerate a series of other 
symbols, if their farther explanation and un- 
veiling did not lie beyond the scope of my sub> 
ject 
^ This design is no less visible in the ruling 
poUtical notion of the people. How deeply 
rooted was their national antipathy to the pas- 
toral life, which, even in the time of Jacob, 
is exhibited in its whole strength*, and still, 
when Herodotus lived, continued in equal force, 
at least with regard to the swineherds ^'. They 
were considered unclean ; no intermixture with 
them by marriage could take place ; they were 
constrained to remain a distinct race, and were 
held in about the same state of degradation as 
the lower castes now are in Hindostan. " A very 
natural, and, to a certain degree, necessary 
policy, if the founders of the Egyptian states 
wished to remain true to their principles. 

Traces of this are not unfrequent in the 
history of the Egyptians. We have only to 
remember the adventures of the Israelites in 
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Egypt. They had entered Egypt by a special 
license, and obtained, not without difficulty, 
permission to live there as nomad herdsineD. 
But after the very first change of ruler, the 
Egyptians wished to retract this permission, and 
to compel them to build cities, whereupon their 
natural antipathy to this change of life made 
them resolve upon emigration. 

The promotion of agriculture, then, and the 
accustoming the nomad hordes to fixed dwell- 
ings, was the natural object which the founders 
of the Egyptian states had at heart. This ob- 
ject was greatly promoted by the fact, that 
nature had here, more than in any other part 
of the world, relieved them of the labour and 
pains it required to attain it However difficult 
it may be to explain the passing from the nomad 
life to the agricultural in other parts, it could 
at least be nowhere more easy than in Egypt, 
where the labours of the field are scarcely re- 
quired, and man has little more to do than to 
scatter the seed in order to obtain a harvest ^. 



" Upan the maDigemsnt of igricaliunil i&in in Egypt, boim noat 
interesling particulin b>ve been oblaiacd b; Ihe FreDcb expedition into 
Egypt. See Id particular the trealiu of Gihabd, in M^inoirM nr I'Egypte, 
iii. p, 13, etc. Tbe incient maoneTof lealteriTig ihecmiOTeTthe itng>l«d 
Mil, •od then cauung it lo be trodden in by ctttle, tlill eiiau in the 
prorince of Sionib, p. 37. It is quite ceitai^, faaicever, that in ancient 
Egypt, tbe itale and manner of husbandry wax not eXTywbere the iatoe. 
Tbe plough and other fanning imptenieati are found clearly «ihibiied in 
their picluresi Demon, plate cixiv. It teems eitnordinaiy to me, that, 
upon the Egyptian mooumenu, tbe lovrer ibould wxlk along before the 
plough, instead of behind it. See Daeript. i'EgypU Antiqnilii, vol. i- 
plates Ilia. Ixii.' It leenu, therefore, that the use of the plough here, was 
the sane as that of the hanow is with ua, namely, to cover the strewed 
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Again : In a country where the fertility of the 
soil depended upon the periodical overflow of 
a river ; where it therefore was of consequence 
to know the exact epochs at which this would 
take place, in order to prepare for it beforehand ; 
where in general the business of ^ricultute 
mostly turned upon the knowledge of the sea- 
sons and the correct determination of the year 
and its parts, the construction of a correct calen- 
dor must have been of the greatest importance. 
It was the foundation of husbandry, and, with 
that, of political civilization and the dominion of 
the .priest caste. The extraordinary assiduity 
which they bestowed upon it; their efforts to 
determine precisely the solar year ; alt the ob- 
servations and research which this led to; in- 
deed> even the foundation of many of the largest 
and most costly buildings, which, there is reason 
to suppose, were nothing more than figurative 
representations of certain astronomical cycles, 
and are said to have been a means of preserving 
the knowledge of them", cannot therefore ex- 
cite any astonishment. In this way their astro- 
nomy became intimately connected with the 
physical history of their country ; and very na- 
turally occasioned the names even of the deities, 
to indicate the original parts and powers of 

MCdii uitMill tk« CQilom in Egypl,b]iii>d*rrl«jbiH£(B<ra7af cotet- 
ug with aarth bj ploughing). UtiraTOLi, Traoili, p. 343. 

•> Ai in paiticniar tba Labjtinlb and lb« Mcainoninni. Tb« golilcD 
eitcU of Ountndyu, Diddobdi, i. p. 66, «u cvidcnll; oothiog mora (hin 
a calendar, TopcMntiaK (ba wlai jcac of tbraa bnndred and uily.fn 
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nature> as symbols of astronomical divisions of 
time. Modem writers ", to whom I must here 
refer, have farther developed this subject, with 
much acuteness and learning, and have shown 
that the names of the Egyptian deities were 
made use of denote the years, months, weeks, 
etc. From this they wish to draw the general 
conclusion, that the whole Egyptian mythology 
was nothing more than the Egyptian calendar. 
But however undeniable it may be that such an 
^plication of the names of Egyptian deities has 
been found, and that the Egyptian mythology 
was adopted* to denote the signs in the calendar, 
it is equally certain that it does not thence fol- 
low that it was only used for that Since Heyne 
has taught us to take deeper views of mytho- 
logy, every interpretation which would limit it 
to one object, will appear, if not absolutely false, 
always very partial. Did not the mythology of 
a nation comprise the whole mass of know- 
ledge which it possessed in its infancy ; though, 
from poverty of speech and writing, it could only 
set it forth in figurative language, probably only 
in pictorial writing, and perhaps not always even 
in that ? Is it conceivable that this mass of 
knowledge was strictly confined to astronomy ? 
is this, in particular, conceivable of the Egyptian 

** Sm, above all, Dobhbddih, JnnWuetion to a ncu thtery ttwrding 
to whith Egpptian leiiBce and mylhi/lagy may bt latiifaetorily tiptaintd ; ta 
hit HOC Biplanntion of Gretk Mythotogii, p. TO, «rc. Ai I Ibink I have «i- 
ptained mjtelf ■ulIicieDtl}' clear in (he [«xl. — I legard thii tieatiK ti one 
of the most acute, aed leauhle, and kamed, upon Eg^rpliaa aatiqaity, but 
cao ooty conditionally agree with the author. 
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priest caste, who we positively know prosecuted 
the study of other sciences ? Had they not also 
their systems; did they not require a separate 
terminology ? Surely, then, the names of these 
deities, which were adopted into astronomy to 
signify astronomical objects, might have served 
a similar purpose in other sciences. If it be 
granted, therefore, that in the astronomical sys- 
tem of the Egyptians, Osiris signified the year, 
Mendes the week, Theut the first month, it 
does not necessarily follow, that, out of this sys- 
tem, they might not signify something else 
quite different. This, in fact, is indisputably 
manifest of several of them. Can it be doubted, 
that this same Theut is, in another sense, the 
symbol of human understanding, as the disco- 
verer of writing; that this very Mendes is the 
symbol of the xmiverse ; and this very Osiris the 
symbol of agriculture and civilization ? ;, J 

Geometry was the daughter of husbandry, 
and bom ■ in Egypt, where the overflowing of 
the Nile fi'equently made new measurements of 
the land necessary*^. This study, therefore, 
arose from the nature of the country ; and while, 
on one hand, it induced the priests to extend 
their mathematical knowledge, it was, on the 
other, the indispensable arbitrator of disputes, 
which must frequently have occurred respecting 
the possession of lands. 

The medical science of the Egyptians, which 
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was likewise in the hands of the priests, was 
closely connected with their astrology ; because 
they believed that the different parts of the body 
had a reference to the astronomical deities, and 
to each of them a particular member was dedi- 
cated. In this way, probably, the regulation 
took its rise, which also affords us another proof 
how rigidly the subdivisions in the castes were 
kept separate, that there should be physicians 
for particular members of the body, and for the 
diseases to which these were liable "". However, 
their medical practice consisted generally rather 
in dietetics than in medicine. Even among the 
lower classes, especially the peasantry, a certain 
prescribed form was observed in eating and 
drinking, and in the use of purification", of 
which, vrithout a most accurate knowledge of 
the place and climate, it is impossible to say 
how much arose from mere prejudice, or was 
founded on actual experience. That the whole, 
however, answered well the end desired, is plain 
from Herodotus's assertion, that the Egyptians 
next to the Libyans, were the most healthy of 
the nations that he had seen. 

It may be readily inferred, from what has 
been previously said, that the study of the law, 
and the possession of alt the offices connected 
with itj was entirely confined to the'priest caste. 
Where religion and legislation were so inse- 
parably interwoven, where the latter derived its 
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authority from the sanction of the first, and 
where the former, in its whole form, is a cere- 
monial law, what could he expected hut that 
it should be found in the hands of the priests ; 
that they should hecome the administrators of 
justice, and occupy the chair of the judge ? The 
joining together the judicial and executive ' 
power in the person of the king, was one of 
the earliest sources of despotism, which, after 
a little reflection, would scarcely be tolerated ; 
hence it seemed almost a necessary conse- 
quence, that attempts should he made either 
to separate them entirely, or at least to limit 
one of them. From every thing we know of 
Egyptian antiquity, there can remain no doubt 
but that the principal branches of legislation 
had attained a high point of perfection in Egypt, 
perhaps higher than in any other country of tiie 
East. There requires no farther proof of this, 
than the fact that the Mosaic legislation, which 
took place prior to the flourishing period of the 
Pharaohs, was, (without questioning how much 
or how little might have been taken therefrom), 
formed upon the Egyptian model. Some of 
their kings, Bocchoris in particular, are cele- 
brated as great legislators '^ ; and though it may 
have happened that the work of many centuries, 
and many philosophers, was unjustly ascribed to 
individuals, it does not the less prove that it ex- 
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isted. I shall return to this subject in the 
following chapter. 

Finally, the historical learning of the priests 
was, as I think I have already sufficiently 
proved, principally founded upon public monu- 
ments, and it must on that account have been 
esteemed. It depended therefore upon art ; and 
this leads to another very interesting question in 
the political antiquity of Egypt, which requires 
at least a few observations — What was the state 
of the arts ? 

Even a mere glance at the various kinds of 
artificial labour which they have left behind, 
leads to the conjecture, that art with them was 
of a different nature from what it was with the 
rest of mankind. The same glance almost leads 
to the general conclusion, that art here stood in 
a much closer relation to practical life ; and that 
though it often assumes a massive and majestic 
character, representations of the beau ideal were 
not, or could not be, its aim. This, indeed, 
could not be possible in a nation that made art, 
from its origin to its highest perfection, the 
foundation of their policy and learning ; among 
whom, therefore, it must have attained a high 
importance ; such an importance, that if we were 
in a condition to write their history, with it must 
be given, to a certain degree, the history of the 
higher cultivation of the nation, which, in a 
great measure, was founded upon it ; but which, 
on this very account, could not have the same 
scope as among other nations, where it remained 
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entirely unfettered, because it was carried on for 
itself alone *. 

There were only two great branches of art 
in Egypt. Architecture and Sculpture. Tliese 
were not only branches of the same stem, but 
were so intimately connected, that it would be 
scarcely possible to speak of one without the 
other ; and it remains doubtful whether sculp- 
ture was the mistress or handm^den of archi- 
tecture. The whole sum of the history of 
Egyptian art may be compressed into a simple 
sentence : " The pictorial arts in Egypt de- 
pended upon hieroglyphics ; these were por- 
trayed by sculpture ; but again, sculpture re- 
quired the public monuments as a fitting place 
for its representations ; and these public monu- 
ments, partly in themselves, and partly by the 
labours of the sculptor, formed the basis upon 
which the &bnc of religion and the state equally 
rested." 

I believe, that the foregoing researches do not 
fall short of proving, that the Egyptian archi- 
tecture, from its beginning to its completion, on 
its own account, without any reference to the 
sculpture which covered its walls, stood in the 
closest connection with the state. If the earli- 
est states which were formed in Egypt, were 
priest states, whose central point was a temple 

■ I la; DOihing bere ol Moiic ; thooi^, u tmong Ibe leprecenlaiioot, 
miuical iDttrumenti, eipeciallj tliB barp lad gaitir, an conipicaoui, Dt- 
leripl. d'Fgypie.flanchti a. 44, 91,aiw«llaiBuM, and neaa double flule 
i. 70, it i* certain lh« Egyptian! did out neglecl it. See the treaiin in 
Dtteriiii. vol. 1. 
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or sanctuary ; if they preserved this character 
not only during their growth, but also after 
their union into one great empire, — braving all 
previous revolutions; — must not these edifices, 
by this alone, have obtained a great importance 1 
The existence of the state, in a great measure, 
depended upon them ; because every thing within 
it referred to them, and to the religion to which 
they were dedicated. If even the Jew knits the 
idea of the continuance, the decline, and the re- 
storation of his state, with that of the stability, 
overthrow, and rebuilding of his temple, how 
much more must this have been the case with 
the Egyptians, where the priest caste had even 
still greater influence than it had among the 
Jews ! Ought we then to wonder that the 
building and preservation of these monuments 
were so much attended to ? Besides, let it be 
borne in mind, that the whole architecture of 
the nation must, to a certain extent, have been 
concentrated in their erection and enlargement ; 
OS the climate, particularly in Upper Egypt, left 
but little necessary with regard to private dwell- 
ings. Architecture, as a fine art, could scarcely 
be applied to these in Egypt, where they were 
built far too lightly for any part of them to be 
preserved ; hence its apphcation only to public 
edifices, temples, and palaces. They were des- 
tined for very numerous purposes ; and even the 
temples, from their whole arrangement, could 
not well have been intended, exclusively, for 
religious worship. The proper sanctuary is only 
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a kind of ch^el of moderate extent ^ ; but this 
chapel is surrounded by stupendous buildings of 
different sorts, colonades, courts, saloons, etc. 
Upon their use history affords us no precise in- 
formation ; yet who can doubt, but that in them 
the assemblies of the priests and state officers 
took place ; that they formed the palaces, 
though not the mere dwellings of the kings; 
the places also for the reception of the people 
foringing tribute, for the audience of ambas- 
sadors, for the tribunals of justice, for the hold- 
ing of banquets given, by the kings, etc. etc. ? 
Can there be any doubt that the whole public 
life of the Egyptians was connected with these 
state buildings and temples ^' ? 

Formerly these Egyptian monuments were 
known by little more than dry descriptions ; 
since the appearance of the great French work 
upon Egypt, however, they are placed as it were 
before oxn- eyes. In great works on archi- 
tecture, it pre-eminently happens, that the im- 
pression they excite, depends very materially 
upon the size of the plates in which they are 
portrayed; the colossal, therefore, to be effec- 
tive, must appear in colossal representations. 
How much our ideas are raised by these en- 
gravings, respecting the opulence, means, know- 
ledge, and taste of the nation who could erect 
snch monuments, — just as highly finished as 

" DiHOH, il. p. 164. 

" Compm the suwoiCDli of Dekds, ii. p. 25i, upoa (he great temple 
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they are stupendous I To what inferences will 
they not lead upon the early history of the 
world ; upon the splendour and might of ancient 
nations ; and the relations and connections of 
states! According to these should the nation 
be judged of by posterity ; and however numer- 
ous the problems (perhaps unsolvible problems), 
which may still remain, we cannot easily err 
very widely respecting the whole: too many 
inlets are open, by which we may penetrate into 
the interior of their character, of their know- 
ledge, and of their whole existence. 

The architecture itself has undergone a close 
examination, both with regard to its mechanical 
and JBSthetic qualities, by many who are capa- 
ble of criticising it, and of forming a correct 
judgment respecting it; and certainly by such 
as from their early education, were rather pre- 
judiced against it than prepossessed in its favour. 
It has not only stood this test as a whole, but 
appears more correct, and richer, and more per- 
fect, in proportion as the examination is carried 
into its details. 

That a theory, whose rules were invariably 
followed, must have formed the groundwork of 
this architecture is manifest. How else shall 
we account for every thing about it being so 
well adjusted, so nicely adapted to the end 
proposed. The plan once laid down at the 
foundation, seems to have been invariably fol- 
lowed in every temple, for eacli forms a finished 
whole, though the building of it perhaps took 
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up centuries. By this means this architecture 
always preserved the same character, and per- 
haps underwent less change in the course of a 
thousand years than that of the Greeks in a 
century. 

The plan and the regulation of these sanc- 
tuaries seem, notwithstanding the differences 
in their size,. and some lesser matters, to have 
been in their main points so much alike, that 
the general rules are easily recognised in them, 
by which public architecture in Egypt was in- 
dissolubly bound. The first entrance was to be 
composed of masses, filUng the mind with awe 
and veneration by their magnitude ; hence those 
immense pyloues, or blunted pyramids, peculiar 
to Egyptian architecture, between which the en- 
trance was placed "*. Through this they passed 
into an open court surrounded with columns, 
which had partition walls, half or two-thirds 
of their height These courts, with columns, 
seem to have been intended for the congrega- 
tion of the people, in order that they might 
see the holy ceremonies and processions from 
a certain distance. Every thing, therefore, was 
so regulated and calculated, that this might be 
done conveniently. To this court followed the 
great portico, supported by three or four rows 
of immense columns, to which a second portico 
very often succeeded. From these was a way 

■> See above, p. 53, sqq. 
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into the saloons, of which there were three or 
four behind one another, probably intended for 
processions, as they are often portrayed on the 
walls, and other ceremonies ; the last of these 
saloons formed the proper sanctuary. This 
consisted of a niche of granite, or porphyry, in 
one piece, which contained the sacred animal, 
or even the statue of the deity, who was here 
worshipped. On both sides of the saloons, as 
well as behind, were corridors, which led into 
chambers and apartments, the dwellings or 
abode of the priests. The whole was again 
surrounded by an enclosure ; so that the num- 
ber of walls effectually prevented the entrance 
to the sanctuary from being violated by the pro- 
fane. All here was of stone, without cement ; 
every thing, therefore, was estimated to endure 
by its own massiveness, so that even time could 
do but little against these edifices. What still 
remains standing, stands Axed and immoveable ; 
man and fire have here and there expended 
their Airy upon them ; the shock of earthquakes 
is unknown in Egypt. 

The most imposing of the separate members 
of this architecture, are those huge entrances, 
and the prodigious masses which help to form 
them. They have been examined within as 
well as without ; and seem to have served not 
only to increase the general magnificence, but 
to have had a particular end ; and a very pro- 
bable conjecture has been started, that their 
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terraces were mat^e use of for astronomieal and 
astrological observations '*. 

But above all, it is the pillars and their ca.pi- 
tals which most excite astonishment. It is in 
these that the great magnificence of the Egyp- 
tian architecture displays itself, notwithstanding 
its simplicity, in so wonderful and admirable a 
manner. The ornaments of the capitals are evi- 
dently borrowed from a few native plants, — ^the 
lotus, the palm, and some others. Who would 
have believed that fancy could have found a 
sufficient field in these for the production of 
such an astonishing and endless variety } The 
Egyptian pillars are in this respect unlike the 
Grecian, as the capital of every pillar has its 
own peculiar ornament ; though not without 
reference to the dimensions of the other parts, 
so that the effect of the whole is not thereby 
injured. The monuments, moreover, lead to 
enlarged views respecting the history and an- 
tiquity of the architecture. The cursory in- 
spection of the temples of Thebes, Philse, and 
others, by Denon, enabled him to mark the 
progress, and to trace the gradations of archi- 
tectural science**; and his views have been 
confirmed by the minute examinations of Gau 
. and others. Though some of the temples at 
Thebes may betray even the infancy of the 



*■ Thii tetmi coaGTiDed by the nodini discovery, (hat (he win 
M pylonei ue ■olrranged Ibat a peraon can only took upwanla a 
t, ihejdoaatallowoneialookupoD ihg«anh. Mimuiol 
i. p. SI, 107, and part'icutaily 161. 
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science, yet those of ApollinopoUs M^na, and 
Tentyra display it in the highest perfection 
which it . ever obtained in Egypt. It might 
perhaps have taken centuries to bring it to this 
maturity ; and even the few fragments, which 
may be gleaned of Egyptian history, strengthen 
the belief, that the erection of one of those 
stupendous monuments was not the work of 
one but of many generations. How many kings 
were there, according to Herodotus, who added 
to the temple of Phtha at Memphis before it 
was fully completed? But what will be our 
ideas of the antiquity of this art, when we are 
informed of the discovery made at Elephantis, 
Edfu, and other places, that even these ancient 
monuments were, in part, built of the materials 
of other monuments, which were then just as 
ancient *' 1 What a long succession of centuries 
must have passed away, during which Upper 
Egypt remained the central point of the civilized 
world ! 

But in Egypt, the sister art, sculpture, is al- 
most inseparably connected with architecture, a 
science which, though naturally dumb, speaks 
with the tongue of her sister ! A passing glance 
at the Egyptian monuments teaches, beyond 
contradiction, that the principal application of 
sculpture was to portray hieroglyphics, and the 
subjects to which they refer, was the represent- 
ation of sacred rites, adorations, offerings, and 

" Diuriflion d'Eg^plt, c&p. i. p. 59. 
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processions. But as it is undeniable, that hiero- 
glyphics continued the principal support of 
sculpture, and with it of all the pictorial arts of 
Egypt, this explains, in my opinion, in a great 
measure, the course which the art took in this 
country. 

Hieroglyphic writing borrowed its characters 
from the objects of nature and art which it por- 
trayed. If in these representations the artists 
aimed to attain merely perspicuity, its was ne- 
cessary that the objects they represented should 
be immediately recognised. Accuracy and pre- 
cision of outhne, and mechanical skill in the 
detail, would effect this ; and in these respects 
the pictorial arts of Egypt excelled, even when 
not applied to hieroglyphics. They portrayed 
subjects at rest rather than in motion, — military 
pieces excepted; — expression of the passions 
was completely beyond their sphere. If, how- 
ever, the representations of objects at rest rather 
than in motion be acknowledged to be the pro- 
per end of sculpture, then it will appear that it 
remained in Egypt true to its character ; but as 
it was so little anxious to give expression to the 
beau ideal, it must, upon that account alone, 
notwithstanding the great perfection it attained 
to in other respects, be ranked a grade below 
the highest efforts of the art. 

The immense number of sculptures with 
which the partitions and walls are decorated, is 
the first thing to excite the astonishment of the 
beholder. After all that the imited industry of 
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the French artists ha?e given us in their engrav- 
ings, they still remain no more than so many 
specimens. It formed part of the completion of 
an Egyptian temple, that its walls, its columns, 
as well as the ceihngs, should be wholly covered 
with sculpture; the long narrow reliefs of the 
cornices alone excepted, which always remained 
clear. They were so disposed, however, accord- 
ing to settled rules, as not to interfere with the 
general appearance of the building, neither were 
they allowed to interrupt the massive forms of 
the architecture. According to these rules were 
regulated the size and order of the reUefs ; and, 
consequently, nothing here seems overcharged, 
though all is covered with sculpture. But when 
it becomes manifest, by the more accurate ex- 
amination of the stone, that the facility of work- 
ing upon it with the chisel was very great, this 
opulence becomes in some degree accounted 
for. — What a number of artists, therefore, must 
ancient Egypt have contained, in order to per- 
. form all this labour ! 

Upon the subjects of these sculptures a toler- 
ably clear light has lately been shed ; so much 
so, that we can at least now judge of them in a 
general way, although hut httle advance has 
been made in the explanation of particulars. 
Proper hieroglyphics form but a small part of 
them ; the principal are the great reliefs, or pic- 
tures, which represent religious rights, the deities, 
and their worship. These consist, in a great 
measure, of offerings of various kinds ; some- 
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times also sacrifices, among which human vic- 
tims are scarcely to be mistaken. I have stated, 
in the preceding volume, that I do not by any 
means consider these works of art as merely 
ornamental, but that I believe them to have an 
historical sense, as representations of offerings 
made by the Pharaohs in homage to the priests, 
who, in return, conferred upon these monarchs 
honourable distinctions and privileges^. But 
as similar, or even the same pictures are so often 
repeated, one would suppose the pictorial art to 
have been limited by law to certain subjects. 
Besides these, there are representations of pro- 
cessions, among w}iich those of the sacred ark, 
already described, are most* frequent, though 
with many variations "'. In the following chap- 
ter it will be seen, that sculpture was by no 
means confined to these religious subjects, but 
that the chisel was sometimes employed, at least 
on the palace walls of Thebes, to portray and 
perpetuate pages of history. Near the religious 
representations are found inscriptions, wholly 
composed in hieroglyphics, which evidently refer 
to them ; but nothing similar has yet been dis- 
covered near the historical reUefs". 



** Sec preeediog volume, p. 373, aqq. 

" Sta in particnlu the one portnyed upon the lempla of Kirou: at 
Tliebes, AniiquiUi, toI. iii. plotti iiiii. iiivi. 

" Betides the kccouats vhich ban been pnbliihed b; the French literati 
and artiiti, the namtiTS o( the British Captain Butr, who wai attached to 
the Indian diTiiion that wai lent to Egypt, it desening of allention ; it 
will be found in Bibl. Brilannica, vol. xxiiiVt. Liltri-lvrt, p. 208— 321. 
He ceitainly riiited ooi; the temple of Danderah ; bnl it cannot be unin- 
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But what must have heightened in a wonder- 
ful manner the effect of these sculptures, and 
the general appearance of these temples was, 
that all these sculptures were likewise paintings. 
Probably all those on the outside were painted 
as well as those of the interior ». In this opera- 
tion only four, or, reckoning the white, only 
five colours were made use of, that is, yellow, 
red, blue, green, and the white, but no inter- 
mixture of them. The application of these 
colours to the various objects was subject to 
fixed rules. The same gods were represented 
in the same colours; as, for example, Amraon 
usually blue. It is difficult to imagine the im- 



tetMtiDg to htH tlie obutTttians of k BriUsb tnieller, mora eipecUlI; 
whenjuM coma from lodii, npoo the ume object which hxl jaitbaen ei- 
uoined by the Freach, w it will, at Uut, lerva to coDviace ni or th« cttdit 
dm to the ittlsmants lad obMrrllioD) of the former. Id the draper]' of 
the iigiireibarMDgDMMtlucoilumewbi«hitillp[erai)iii] India. "OfleD," 
Mjs he, ■' ba*e I coDJectored, *ad thii conjecture wai never to moch 
■irengthened ii b; the view of tbii temple, tod the sculpture with which 
it ii omenwntad, that a ([reaier reaemblanca in mannen, and Mueqaeotlj 
a cloaer friendly connection, muit fanaetlj have eiiited Imong the Datiom 
of [he Eut, when they were yet aniled by the aame worahip." It is, 
therefoni, enlyt reiemblance, ind not an exact likeneu ; itii not of mutual 
dMcenU but of mutual inleicoune, of which he here ipealu. " The In- 
dian*, who accompaaied u>>" be adJi, " regarded theie raini with a mii- 
lure of wonder and venention i the effect of a reiemblaace which nanj of 
the GgnrM they Mw here bore to Ihcir own deitia ; and ilill more of the 
opinion that this temple wai the work of a Rakichah who bad viaited tha 
eailh." Id con6rmation of what ii Btaladin the foregoic^vcdume (p. 456) 
from ALviutTeipeciing the ilatooaat lioiki, ai fouDtaini, at Ainmj I tee 
that Bair mentiont the lame at Denderah ; namely, couchant lioiu. whooe 
jawi lene for water sponti. Thi* therefore it ancient Egyptian tatta ; and 
cODGnns what ii laid upon the antiquity of Aium, if indeed that reqniraa 
•Dj confirmation. 

" The illuminated leaf, with the temple of Kamac, aBotdi a lively in. . 
pieuiaa of tbit remarkable ughi. AntiquiUs, vol. iii. plate xxii*. 
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pression made upon the beholder, by this dis- 
play of colours upon these huge buildings ; eye- 
witnesses affirm, that what they have seen of it 
completely harmonizes with the general character 
of the whole '"". But we can easily conceive, 
that this use of colours might have a striking 
effect upon the great mass of the people. Besides 
this, these piuntings were made use of for em- 
bellishing the walls of the rock-sepulchres ; and 
these representations are, as near as possible, 
exact copies of the objects and affairs of common 
life, and are highly Auished. Precision and cor- 
rectness of outline seem to have been duly ob- 
served ; but what they are most distinguished 
by, is the freshness and durability of the colours ; 
in this respect the Egyptians seem to have sur- 
passed all other people ; laut of the intermixing 
of colours they do not seem to have had the 
slightest idea "'K 

If under these circumstances the application 
of painting became necessarily limited, that of 
sculpture was, in an equal proportion, extended. 
As by this, especially, hierc^lyphics were por- 
trayed, it consequently occupied, to a certain 
degree, the place of writing ; at least in all those 
afffurs which would have been written down for 
posterity ; and since this was done upon the 

"* Dturriptim J'EggpU, c*p. *. p. IB. 

*" [lliivarrdiBicall'ta believe ibii) for il seemt almint impoitibh that 
t paioter coald be loDg in the hibit of niing coloan witbout ■ccidrnl 
miking him acqaiinted with lbs effect of compoandiDg Ihem. Ought we 
net nther to luppoie thit its praclice wu on >onw icci 
nlh«r thin unknown *■ Tntni.] 

VOL. II. N 
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public monuments, architecture and sculpture 
became here so closely connected, that it may 
be doubted which of the two was formed for the 
other. There was scarcely anywhere in ancient 
Egypt, a temple whose walls were not covered 
with inscriptions and reliefs ; and if it should 
not be absolutely established, that these build- 
ings were erected to receive these inscriptions, 
that certainly formed one of their principal ob- 
jects. However difficult our situation may make 
it for us to explain these inscriptions and repre- 
sentations, yet it is clearly manifest, that they 
relate in part to astronomical, historical, strictly 
religious, and perhaps moral subjects. Since 
architecture and sculpture, in this manner, 
walked hand in band among the Egyptians, 
their public monuments and edifices preserved 
thereby a new and important consideration, 
greater than what they ever could have done 
among any other people. " An Egyptian tem- 
pie," says a modern traveller '"*, " is, as it were, 
an open book, where science unfolds, where 
morality teaches, where the useful arts are set 
forth. Every thing seems to speak, all seems 
animated ; and all in the same spirit "", The 



">• Dehoh, ii. p. 16. 

'" [I ciDDol withhold lbs fallow lag Mmilar kDimtted deacripdoa bj one of 
onrawDcouDlrjmea: " Ever; ihing •Mmi lotpetk «nd momniaiMl 70U, 
■nd ii M <UffeiaDt rrom what ■ penoD mMti with in aDf part of Enrepe, 
Ihu the mind u ■itopiihed, »tid Ceeli u if tbiolutely iatroduMd to btiof^ 
of oldoo time, to coDTene with thini, and to witaen the coKDoaiei with 
which tha; ddighlad to honour their god." Db. Ricbabixdn'* TrmvtU, 
T™«,.] 
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doorposts, the most secret corners, give a lesson 
or a rule ; and the whole in most wonderful 
harmony." Thus, then, these majestic buildings 
became, in a manner, living archives of the sci- 
ence and knowledge of the nation ; after this-, 
can we be at all surprised at the great import- 
ance which they had in the eyes of the Egyptians? 

The arts in general, perhaps, with the excep- 
tion of the mere laborious part, formed in Egypt 
a portion of the learning of the priests. What a 
large portion of mechanical and mathematical 
knowledge, which only the priests possessed, was 
required for this architecture, even allowing 
them to have aviuled themselves of the assistance 
of artists and overseers in their erection '**? and 
scarcely could it have been otherwise with sculp- 
ture, as by this their knowledge was preserved. 

Having thus taken a brief survey of the whole 
circle of priestly literature and science, or priestly 
religion, let us now proceed to the popular reli- 
gion, which must necessarily be distinguished 
from it. It is unquestionably true that a close 
connection existed between the religion of the 
people and that of the priests, namely, in the 
worship of the same deities ; but it is equally 
cert^, that, though in particular points they 



*** The highly mUnUiof; repreMiibtitHi ol the nmMnl of k calottut, br 
whicb «« are iixkbud U Hinutoi.i, pUu liii. craUialj prorn that fan- 
Tata itnngth wu the noTioi powgr j bnl though thii might be tba cue io 
tb* tninpoit of the colonu, jst the UbODi of n»n would ba quite nnaquil 
to tba taA of laariog it up, ai well ai for the opraiaini of the innoRUe 
blocka at ilona which formed the ceiling* of the LiUi of colnnm*. Mt- 
chanical aid, in theie caiei, muM have been bronght into operation. 
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may be found to agree, they could not through- 
out be the same. The learning of the priests 
neither could nor should be made the business 
of the people ; it belonged, indeed, exclusively 
to the higher castes. The popular religion con- 
sisted, in Egypt, as well as elsewhere, in the 
worship of the gods; in the feasts connected 
with it ; and in certain religious opinions, which, 
in part, had an important influence upon practi- 
cal life. 

Notwithstanding, however, that the same 
deities ' which were the object of the priestly 
religion were worshipped by the people, let it 
not be supposed that their names had the same 
ideas attached to them in the popular belief that 
they had in the learned system of the priests. 
It is certain, that the notions of the vulgar re- 
specting the gods were as rude among the great 
mass of the Egyptians as among any other na- 
tion; perhaps even ruder, as their worship of 
animals seems to render probable : a phenomenon 
which has caused the learned in Egyptian anti- 
quities an amazing dead of trouble. Among the 
Egyptians, for example, there were not only 
various kinds of animals held sacred, and which 
a man durst not kill without incurring the pe- 
nalty of death ; but there were particular indi- 
viduals of them housed in the temple, where 
they were tended with the greatest care ; offer- 
ings were made to them, and the honours of 
divine worship paid them ; indeed, even at their 
death they were embalmed, and laid in a sacred 
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sepulchre"". General as this animal idolatry 
was among the Egyptians, it varied in different 
districts. There were only a few kinds of 
animals to which all the Egyptians paid divine 
honours. Of the rest, some were in one place 
holy, and in another unholy ; in one nome a 
man might kill and eat that, which in another he 
would himself be put to death for injuring "*. 

From all that we know of the history of the 
himian race, animal idolatry had its origin in the 
first and rudest periods of nations. It flowed, 
without doubt, from the same source as the wor- 
ship of other natural objects ; but I hold it to 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to explain its 
origin beyond this : and the insufficiency of all 
hypotheses, ancient and modem, which have 
been adopted, sometimes on account of the rarity 
of the animals, at others from their utility, or 
their noxiousness to man, sufficiently prove it. 
Man must become himself a savage before he 
can be able to judge of the relation in which a 
savage feels himself towards the brute creation. 
He will not till then he able to point out the 
course of perceptions, by which he was brought 
to regard animals as objects of adoration. The 
causes before mentioned confer, in my opinion, 
a power of reasoning upon the savage of which 
he is not possessed. A mere childish delight in 
this or that particular kind of animal was most 

'" Sae ike duqaiiitioD of Miinirs, upon the uiiiiial idolitrr o[ (he 
Egjptitu, ia hii Vtrmitthun SehTiflm,b. i. p. 204—224. 
*•• He*od. ii. 65, etc. 
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probably the cause, though I hj no means hold 

it for the only one "". 

Let the reader take a rapid surrey of the vast 
regions of Africa, and almost in every part, from 
the Ethiopian coast to the Sen^al, he will find 
animal idolatry introduced "" ; he can hardly 
then doubt that it also existed among their 
brethren, the Egyptians, in the in&ncy of so- 
ciety. If, therefore, we reason from the analogy 
of other nations, we must conclude that it was 
also the religion of the earliest rude inhabitants 
of Egypt, which in the progress of civilization 
underweqt, designedly or accidentally, certain 
modifications ; but certainly could not then have 
been first introduced. 

The great variety in the animal worship seems 
most naturally explained by the great number 
o£ different tribes which inhabited Egypt. A 
similar alteration is found among the nations of 
the rest of Aiiica. What ammala were held for 
holy or unholy, seems, in the infancy of the na- 
tion, to have depended upon such very trifling 
and imimportant circumstances, that it is im- 
possible now to ascertain exactly which they 
were. Why, therefore, the crocodile was holy 



'" S«a eipeciallj nhtt Boumui lelttei of (he worihip or terpetil* at 
nda in Gointa (p. 446, etc.). It ii not tlura mcnlj ^le tpaatt of the 
•erpBDt thil a iBci«d and inrioUble, bnt lonia of them u« in « puticolar 
buildiDg pmened ud boooured u godi : eiactly u unong Ibe Egyptiuis, 

>« Som« ler; Inraed reniKrki an mads upon tliii isbject in Boadics : 
A» £uay on tlit Sttptrttiliout CuMmi and AtU ramman U tlit in«witl Egyp- 
tian, Abyttuutm;ani tht A^ntttt, Load. IB21; espcriiH; upon ■■unal 
idrittry. 
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in ODe part of Egypt, and the hippopotamus in 
another, it is now impossible to detennine any 
farther than that it was the primeval religion of 
this or that race. 

But in looking to the nature and variety of 
the animal worship of Egypt in later times, it 
appears evidently tb have stood in a closer rela- 
tion to the political formation of the people ; 
and to have been made the means in the hands 
of the ruling priest caste, at the foundation of 
their colonies, of alluring the neighbouring sa- 
vage tribes, and of bringing them into a political 
connection with themselves. The animal idola- 
try of Egjrpt differed, as is evident from many 
passages of Herodotus, according to the nomas. 
Is it not fair, therefore, to conjecture from this, 
that it was a custom of the Egyptian priests, in. 
the places where they founded colonies, to gain 
over the rude inhabitants by the adoption of 
their worship ; and by the appointment of apart- 
ments in their temples for the animak which 
these held sacred, to make these temples the 
common sanctuary of the tribe t 

It is probable, however, that this worship be- 
came much changed by political revolutions. 
For example, the sacred steer of Memphis became 
the national god of all Egypt, and may we not 
suppose this to be owing to Memphis having 
been the capital of all Egypt ? 

But let us tm-n now from this animal idolatry, 
considered as the popular religion, to the very 
different apphcation which the priests made in 
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their literature^ of the animals held sacred by 
the vulgar. In the 6rst place, they borrowed 
many of their written characters from them. As 
hieroglyphics in general were pictures of objects 
of nature and art, it cannot appear strange that 
pictures of animals should form a large propor- 
tion of these characters. Farther, as these ani- 
mals were held sacred by the popular supersti- 
tion, they became pre-eminently adopted, by a 
very natural association of ideas, as representa- 
tives of divinity. Thus, for example, the spar- 
row-hawk, whose form is seen upon the entrance 
of the temples, and in so many other situations, 
signified in general divine, sacred, consecrated. 
Thus the beetle signified the universe ; and so 
on. But since these people likewise expressed 
certain attributes of the gods, by certain ani- 
mals, it seems very probable that in this way 
arose the custom, to us so absurd, of represeot- 
mg the deities, which in other respects are ima- 
gined to have the human form, with the heads 
of animals ; specimens of which are so frequent 
upon all the Egyptian monuments. And when 
we discover the constant endeavour of the priest 
caste to copy, to a certain degree, the deities, 
whom they serve, in their bearing and in their 
whole exterior deportment, it becomes very ap- 
parent, why the priests are so often portrayed 
with animals' heads or masks ; although without 
knowing the ritual of the priesthood, which we 
do not possess, the explication of particulars 
must always remain dubious and obscure. 
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The sacred rights and popular feasts of the 
Egyptians are so accurately described by Hero- 
dotus "^, that a very yxai notion may be formed 
of them without any distrust ; and his descrip- 
tions are so much the more valuable, because 
they not only bring us acquainted with the priest 
caste, but also with the character and manner of 
thinking of the lower classes. From all that 
Herodotus says upon this subject, it is impossible 
to come to any other conclusion, than that the 
latter, notwithstanding the teaching of the ruling 
caste, and notwithstanding the influence which 
the use of agriculture and the arts of peace must 
have had upon them, still constantly preserved 
in their character, features of their earliest rude 
state, above which, in a moral point of view, 
they seem to have been but very UtCle raised. 
How could this be otherwise in a country where 
every branch of scientific knowledge, and every 
higher part of education, was confined, exclu- 
sively, to the U(^er classes '"*. Their feasts and 

"• Hi«oD. ii. 40. 42, 60, 63. 

lit Alikoogb, iccording to the ramirki mide in the inttodudion (p. IS), 
upon tlie knowledge of faieroglj^pbici, lo fu u the demoiic wiiting tnt de- 
rived from tbcM, (he; could not be whallf hidden from the people, jet the 
tfmbti'w Mtd *nigmalic wriliDgii ilill renained uekDOWD to ifaem ; and 
tboDgh the; taw the ioicriptloDi an the moDumeat*, jet, ai far u 1 know, 
no proof eiUli. thai thej were able to raad the ucred booki of the pristlB, 
and uDdereuiid tbcm. Tbat the pneii caite, ae well at the Biaoiiai, 
kept thii lucked up from the natioa, in oiler to preienre in tbeu awn bodj 
Ibe eiclntive poeteuion of koewledge which the people could not do with- 
ant, doei mt nqaire, in mj epieioD, a liogle proof, becaiue it leeDii lo 
ipriag fram the epiritof the cute, I caoDot agree ie opiDioa with Zoioi, 
dt Ohtliicu, p. 4B3, that the knowledge of hierogljphice wai pecaliar to 
tte prieelhood, merel; beceuae it waa too difficult, aod reqeiied too leucb 
line in learning to be attaiMd b; the gicat bodj of the people. 
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holy rites were nearly, without exception, made 
up of superstition and enthusiasm, in which they 
gave themselves up to savage pleasure, or extras 
vagant penitence and atonement for their real or 
imaginary stns. The latter were much more 
irequent and excessive among the Egyptians 
than the former : few of their feasts were with- 
out penances ; and most of their offerings to the 
gods were expiatory sacrifices. Others, on the 
contrary, were accompanied by violent expres- 
sions of joy, particularly their processions, which 
always bore the stamp of that rude age, in which 
moral sentiments, and refined notions of de- 
cency, and good manners, were but slightly de- 
veloped "'. 

Among a people, that from the earliest times 
had been governed by priests, oracles are the 
first things that would be expected ; the strong- 
est band by which rude nations, in the iufimcy 
of society, can he chained to a certain degree of 
civilization! In the cases of Meroe and Am- 
monium, examples have already been offered - 
of states, in which oracles were the mainspring 
that regulated alt their movements ; and from 
what is known of Egypt in later times, they do 



■" HiROD. n. 4B. Pnot* oT this might tho h»« b«eii expcctrd to b« 
fbnod in tba icolpture, which itf ofttn portnj oftrtngs and Mcrad ritt*. 
But tha art hara again neini to ha*e had its fixed pmcriptioas, lioce it 
kwp* iticlf 10 cloieljr withia eertaia bouDdanei. Frequently ii ths oficrimg 
af Iba king, koown hy hi* headdtau, with hii mile repreHnisd : whn ibe 
people appear, the; are repteieDted by uogla fi|ores placed eiactlj in 
a Kb«, one after the other, is Taapeciral o>dar. Tba giaater oiumbvr of 
figuTMt however, an ptieal), abewa b; tbetr tMiing and htadirmt. 
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not seem to have exercised less influence in the 
formation of the earlier Egyptian states. Whe- 
ther each settlement of priests had an oracle 
originally connected with it, is not known ; but 
in the time of Herodotus, they are found, though 
not in all, yet certainly in many of the principal 
cities and temples of Egypt. Thus the oracle 
of Ammon at Thebes, of Hercules, of Orus, or 
Apollo, of Bubastis, or Artemis, of Mars and 
Minerva, each in the city in which they had 
their seat, are expressly mentioned by him ; but 
the most famous (^ all, from some cause now 
unknown, was the oracle of Latona in the city 
Buto"*. The way in which the oracles were 
delivered was not everywhere the same ; that of 
the oracle of Ammon by the sacred ship, has 
been already explained in the foregoing vo- 
lume *". According to the direct testimony of 
Herodotus, they were only given by the gods, 
and only by certain of these to whom it was 
appointed: a regulation by which the priest 
caste kept them more securely in their own 
bfmds. 

Of all the religious opinions of the Eg3^tian8, 
there was no one that exercised so great an in- 
fluence upon their private life and public deport- 
ment, as their belief in an exittence after death ; 
which, therefore, in a description of the political 



"* Hmod. >i. S3, 164. 

"■ Ftge 404. It will Iw roand spin repicMotod ii 
Kunic ; Dneript. (t'l^giiplt, Antipiittt, to), iit. plfttei i 
(it, to), i. plate lurii. 
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state of the nation, it would be unpardonable to 
pass over in silence. That this belief prevailed 
in Egypt all writers agree ; it is only when we 
ask how it was formed, that the difiSculty begins ; 
as upon this point there reigns a diversity of opi- 
nion, which cannot be easily reconciled. The 
plainest and most credible account seems that 
preserved by Herodotus, when he says "* : "Ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Egyptians, Bac- 
chus and Ceres are the rulers of the lower 
world. But the Egyptians are the first who 
have asserted that the soul of man is immortal ; 
for when the body perishes, it enters the body 
of a newly-born animal ; but when it has passed 
through 'all the land animals, sea animals and 
fowls, it again returns to a human body. This 
transmigration is completely performed in three 
thousand years." From this passage it is evi- 
dent that the Egyptians believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls, so that the soul in a destined 
cycle, wandered through the bodies o( every 
species of animals, till it again returned to a 
human body; not to the one it had formerly 
occupied, but to a new one. But another ques- 
tion naturally arises here, how da the regulations 
. which were made in Egypt, as well with regard 
to the preservation of the corpse by embalming, 
as the secure lodgment of it in an elaborately 
built tomb, agree with this description 1 How 
can the notions respecting the lower world, 

>" IIeboo. u. 123. 
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Hades, or, as it was here called, the Amenthes, 
which, from certain evidence, even from that of 
Herodotus, are known to have previuled in the 
nation, be made to agree with this ? These two 
ideas are so directly opposed to each other, that 
the impossibility of reconciling them must be 
allowed by all '". 

This difficulty can only be accounted for, in 
my opinion, from the difference between the 
vulgar religion and the learned religion of the 
priests. The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, in the way it is imputed to the Egyptians 
by Herodotus, could not possibly be the popu- 
lar behefi it bears about it too clearly the 
marks of having been formed according to a 
scientific system. Is not this evidently betrayed, 
in the opinion that the soul must pass through 
all species of animals, till it again becomes 
united to a human body ; and again more espe- 
cially by the belief, that this happened in a fixed 
cycle of time, which was, without doubt deter- 
mined upon from astronomical and astrological 
observations "* ? I think myself therefore justi- 
fied in considering the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls as a philosophical system of 



"* Zoioi, who has diicuued witfa much learning tha Dotiaai of th« 
EgyptiiDi reipecting tha la««r irocld (if* ObtliKit, p. 394, 310), under- 
(Undi HerodolDs tl iDllsin; the (oul dcicendi with Ihe body into Iba 
lower world, and lint connnoDcea it* wgnderiogi whan the lKtt«r » decajad. 
Bot m vaiy nalnrallj demaDd, bow could thia opinion prevail among a 
people who 10 ambalnxd the corpM*. that Ihej nnn- dteaytd at all. 

"* Respecting thli cycle MewbalOATrsKia layi, p. 160, of the IreatiM 
already qnolcd. 
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the priests, and by no meaos the religion of the 
vulgar. 

Completely different fix}m this were the faith 
and notions of the people, as they are clearly 
and concisely described to us by Diodorus*". 
"The Egyptians, he says, consider this life as 
of very trifling consequence, and they therefore 
value in proportion a quiet repose after death. 
This leads them to consider the habitations of 
the living as mere lod^ngs, in which, as travel- 
lers, they put up-for a short time ; while they call 
the sepulchres of the dead everlasting dwellings, 
because the dead continue in the grave such an 
immeasurable length of time. They therefore 
pay but httle attention to the building of their 
houses, but bestow a cost and care, scarcely cre- 
dible, upon their sepulchres." Although these 
words may require some farther explanation, yet 
, it is evident, at the first glance, that they offer 
the key to the most interesting part of Egyptian 
antiquity. 

According to this authority, the belief in a 
continuance after death was not only entertained 
by the people, but had also an important in- 
flu^ce upon practical life. What the ideas of 
the Egyptians were respecting this continuance 
Diodorus does not exactly inform us; but if 
we consider their whole proceedings with regard 
to their dead, a doubt can scarcely remain upon 
the subject. It was closely connected by them 

>■> DioDoitu*, i. p. 60, 61. 
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with the continuance of the body, and was there- 
fore, for the most part, a coarse sensual kind of 
notion. The identity of the body was never 
lud aside ; upon its preservation depended the 
continuance of existence. It is possible that 
certain philosophical ideas may afterwards have 
been joined to this notion, but they can be no 
ferther developed, because it was a rude vulgar 
superstition; and, besides, we should infallibly 
be led to impute ideas to the Egyptians which 
they never had. But if this be taken as the 
foundation, and the peculiarities of the country 
and climate are duly taken into consideration, 
every custom of the Egyptians with regard to 
the treatment of their corpses, will be easily 
accounted for. 

It is at once evident from this why the pre- 
paration of mummies was so carefrUly attended 
to, and became so general in Egypt. The three 
different methods, more or less costly, are de- 
scribed by Herodotus "*. Who can help seeing 
that every thing depended upon this preserva- 
tion ? — ^A preservation which not merely secured 
the continuance of the body for a time, but, 
supposing it to have escaped violent destruction, 
preserved it for ever. 

Hence, immediately may be inferred, the 
necessity for a convenient and secure place in 
which to bestow the dead bodies. Graves such 
as we have, where the corpse is subject to 
decay, would be quite unfit for the purpose; 

>■' Hlrod. ii. 86— SB. 
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and still more so the urns, preserving only the 
ashes, of the Greeks and Romans. In fact 
real habitations for the dead were required, in 
which their continuance and quiet might be as 
secure as possible. The fertile plains of Egypt, 
besides that its confined space scarcely afforded 
room for the living, was totally unfit, on ac- 
count of the inundations of the Nile; nature 
herself, however, seems as it were to have ap- 
pointed a place for them. The rocky strip at 
the foot of the western mountain-chain, and 
the mountain itself, was not only beyond the 
reach of the floods, but afforded, by its caves 
and its general character, just the situation re- 
quired; since, where there were no natural 
caves, vaults in the rocks might be easily made, 
which completely answered the purpose. This 
rocky strip of Egypt g^ves proofe of this in 
every part. A countless number of sepulchres 
of this kind, sometimes in the mountain, and 
at others in large subterranean caverns under 
the rocky soil, to which the descent is by open- 
ings or pits, are found both in Middle and 
Lower Egypt along the Libyan chain. Every 
Egyptian city required a nesting place of this 
kind for its dead, in proportion to the extent 
of that of the capital. The sepulchres of 
Thebes, as well the royal tombs, which lie 
apart in the retired stony valley, as the other 
numerous vaults "*, have hitherto more particu- 
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larly engaged the attention of travellers, al- 
though there are others which equally deserve 
to be explored '". 

We are told by Diodorus, that it was upon 
adorning these everlasting abodes that the Egyp- 
tians bestowed their greatest care. The idea 
that the future life is a continuation of the 
present, appears to be too natural to man not 
to be generally adopted. Hence, therefore, the 
custom that the sepulchres were mostly family 
sepulchres *** ; hence, also, the kind of painting 
and ornaments with which they were adorned. 
Thus, as the present life of the Egyptians was 
divided between the obligations of religion and 
domestic affairs, they represented both these in 
the gloomy caverns of the dead. The walls, 
therefore, were partly covered with hierogly- 
phics and religious subjects, and partly with 
matters of everyday life, — of agriculture, of arts, 
etc., by which, as I have elsewhere remarked, 
the sepulchres are the true schools of Egyptian 
antiquities. 

As many of these sepulchres, to which the 
descent is made by pits, were under the rocky 
soil, covered with sand, there arose a necessity 
for the erection of some monument over them, 
if it were wished to preserve the whole distinct, 
or to prevent the entrance from being choked 
up. It is highly probable that the pyramids 



"■ LikathmtofEikthyia. 
•■■ Demon, pUte Ixivi. ti. f 
VOL. 11. 
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were raised for this purpose. Their shape was 
best adapted to answer the end described, and 
it was only by degrees that they became formed 
into such huge masses "* ; this seems to be 
evinced by the still existing shorter pyramids, 
more especially if the conjecture be true, that 
the great pyramids were the work of the most 
ancient Ethiopian race of Pharaohs, mentioned 
by Herodotus, and copies of the pyramids at 
Meroe"*. Herodotus remarks, that the sub- 



■*■ Sm whit ii Mid upon ibi* lubject in Zaioi, dt Obtladi, 319, etc. 

'" S«e above, p. 115. Itu there mCDliancd thit HeiodDlua's accouat of 
the buildcra of the pyramids v« by do nieaDi the only one. It «u tbe 
■cconat of the priexu of Memphis, nhoie knowledge wa* confined to the 
bailden of tbeir owa temple and tbe monumeiiu near it. Did they know 
Dotliing of the pyramids of SactBia, and the rest of IMiddle EfyptI Their 
relalian shows, however, that the dynasty under whom they were built, 
mull have reigoed during a long period : as a campnrtion wilh Uie royal 
wpulchres at Thebes does that it was no Theban dynasty. They are 
altogether in a difTerent i^le ; they contain neither hieroglyphics nor 
nliefi. It i* certain, from the laleit discoveries, that pyramid archi. 
(eclnre, though upon a smaller scale, ivae quite commoD at Mecoii. Thesa 
are the reasons wfaich induce me to believe, that the Egyptian pyramids 
belong to the most ancient monuments, end that they were built hy those 
eighteen Ethiopian Pharaohs, wbo, according to Herodotus, reigned long 
before SeEostria. and are included in the three hundred and thirty kings 
whose namei were read over by the priests. This conjecture — for I give it 
u DothiDg more — >t least explains the wbole i and I venture to bring it 
forward because nolhiug farther is founded upon it. My opinion, bow- 
ever, is confirmed by Manetho, who places the building of the great 
pyramid, which Herodotus refers to Cheops, in the fourth dynasty. This 
wBtone of the dynasties of Memphis, though of foreign extraction , and its 
third king Saphii, a contemner of the godi, but afterwards converted, is 
said to have built it. Edskb. CAron. 307. I think it may be concluded 
from all this, that tbe pyramids belong to the most ancient monuments oS 
Egypt, and that they are veiy probably of Ethiopian origin. At the iosti- 
gatioQ of Count Minutoli, a pyramid of Saccara has been opened i he 
mentions the similarity which its formation bears to those of Meroe. Journey, 
p. 299. Tlie hieroglyphics found therein, on the posts of a side door, teem 
certainly to contradict the opinion hitherto entertained, that there are no 
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terraneous caverns, under the great pyramid, 
was most highly deserving of admitation "^ ; and 
the openings, or pits, which are found as well 
in this as in the pyramids at Saccara, could 
scarcely have been intended for any other 
purpose but the entrance '" to those subter- 
ranean chambers of the dead, a more accurate 
examination of which is still reserved for future 
travellers. 

The situation of all these sepulchres and 
tombs completely harmonizes with the sombre 
ideas of death. It was at the entrance of the 
desert, where nature herself seemed to die ; 
where all vegetation ceased ; and where mea- 
sureless plains succeeded, whose boundaries the 
eye could not reach! What was more natural, 
than that under such circumstances the idea of 
an empire of the dead, a lower world, an Amenthes 
should be formed among the Egyptians ? And 
since they contemplated even the abode, as a 
continuance of the present life, it will be evident 
from that, how many ideas might become in- 
terwoven with it, which otherwise would appear 



hiernglf phici in the pyr^midt ; should ihefe, however, upon Tarlber ID- 
quirj, b« faund to be the only onei, il might render the conjecture admii- 
liblc, thai they were not cul in till aftentardt. ai, upon another door, othen 
are found drawn wuh black paiut, which cerlaiuty do not belong to the 
original foundation. In the pyramid! of Meroi* a few hierogtyphici hivs 
been diicovered ; yel at present only in the TetUbula ; aa hitherto no one 
ha* been able to pcnelrale into the interior. See the foregoing volume. 
p. 387, and Ciillii'd, plate x)t. xhi. 

■■* Hehod. ii. 124. He expreuly add^, that Ibeit founder, Cheopi, 
inleaded them for lepulchrei. 

i» ZOM).. 1. c. 

o2 
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Strange. The lower world had its deities, its 
inhabitants, even its animals. Dionysos and 
Ceres, that is, according to Herodotus's own 
interpretation, Osiris and Isis governed the 
lower world, where the former bore the sur- 
name of Serapis "*. The latter, indeed, has his 
own proper temple, in the midst of the Egyp- 
tian empire of death '". Wolves are the animals 
of the lower world, the guardians of Amen- 
thes "*. Hence, therefore, they appear so fre- 
quently, as well as the deities just mentioned, 
upon the monuments of the dead. 

Thus becomes explained why the Egyptians 
paid so much attention to their funerals. Until 
deposited in the tomb, the deceased could not 
enter the empire of death ; nor would the tran- 
quil continuance of his existence be secured, 
until here he had taken up his fixed abode. 
The mummies of their ancestors and families, 
therefore, might well be the surest pledges 
among the Egyptians "* ; for there was no duty 
more sacred, according to their notions, than 
that of redeeming them, and giving them a 
secure resting place. 

These are, as 1 believe, the principal points 
of the opinion of the Egyptians respecting a 
hereafter, so far as believed by the people. 



:o*. p. 302, 310. 

ancient Serapeum (different from ihe later one in Alexindrit), ii 
tiebo, p. 1 161 , to beve been lituated in ifae und. 
Fiou. ii. 132 ; Zoeoi, p. »07, etc. 
>[.OHus, i.p. 104. 
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But, as the picture of the empire of death 
became gradually filled up by them, and the 
whole representation extended, many other 
ideas were by degrees knit to them, and of 
these there are none more deserving our atten- 
tion than that of the rewards and punishments 
administered by the judges of the lower world. 

How little soever this notion may seem to 
agree at the first glance, with that of the 
Egyptian empire of death, yet it may easily be 
seen, how this belief might arise, when once 
the idea of an empire like that of the upper 
world, by a dominion of deities, had been trans- 
ferred to it. But it was, as is clearly seen 
from Diodorus's statement, quite of a different 
nature from what it is among us, and vras quite 
in unison with the other opinions of the nation 
respecting the lower world. Ere yet the cere- 
monies of the funeral began "°, as we are in- 
formed by the same writer, a tribunal of death 
was assembled, consisting of forty members ; 
this inquired into the conduct of the deceased, 
and determined whether he was worthy of 
burial or not. Every one was at liberty to 
appear in this court as accuser, but he was 

■** DiODOBui, i. p. 103, 103. AmiHig llie Egjptitn TuDcr*] ciulonit, 
Diadorn* DMDtitiDa in tbii place, tbat of Ibe pusago of Ihc drad bodiei 
OTar a lake in a bark, from nbich tfaa Ontk fabla of (he Sljia ia nid to 
have ariaen. 'I'bii bark ia frequently leen repteunted, aometimaa in 
templet, lonietlDie* od papyrui rails, as well as in the work, wliich 1 iball 
preMntljr quote, of H. Fontani. Care muit ba takxa not la uoDfouDd Ibii 
wilb 1b« oracle ship of AmmoD described in Ibe foregoing (olnme, p. 404, 
which is euilj distiaguiihed bj ibe insignia of Ammon, and the portable 
MUKluary alwsys Found upon it. 
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heavily punished who was found to have 
brought forward a false accusation. If the 
deceased was adjudged worthy of burial, the 
deities of the lower world were then invoked to 
receive him as. an inhabitant among the just. 

From this account it is very plain that the 
idea of rewards and punishments after death 
was closely connected with the granting or not 
granting of the rites of sepulchre"'. Indeed, 
accordingly as the deceased obtained this or 
not was the entrance to the empire of death 
opened or closed, and with that his secure and 
quiet existence. But when this tribunal of 
death had once become familiar to the people, 
when, morever, they had given to the lower 
world a ruler and judge, it is not at all sur- 
prising that we should find this institution still 
farther extended to the lower world, and see 
Serapis introduced there as judge of the dead. 
A tribunal of the dead, of this kind, is por- 
trayed upon a coffin in the British Museum, of 
which Zoega has given an admirable explana- 
tion "*. A scene resembling this is portrayed 
upon the upper end of a papyrus roll, which 
was found in the coffin of a mummy, and 
brought by the French expedition into Eu- 
rope '" : Osiris is here discovered sitting as 

"< The ceUbnt«(l dealli tribunal over the kings had, (herafoie, id mj 
opiaion, «iactly the same seose ; aad were ODly di*linguith«i] from Ihosa 
over private penona by being more wlemu. 

>» Zoioi, dt Oltliicii. p. sun. 

'" The engraving in Denok, piite cili. He eiplaint il altogtlbtr 
wrong to be an initiation itito the mysteriei. 
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judge, with his usual attributes. Before him 
is a lotus flower, as an emblem of the present 
life, and a lion, probably as keeper of the lower 
world. A small human figure is being weighed 
in a large scale, by two figures, or genii, with 
animals* heads ; one with that of a dog, as 
symbolical of great sensuality; the other with 
that of the sparrow hawk, the usual symbol of 
the divine nature. Both lay hold of the scales 
and seem to address Osiris. Hermes, with 
the ibis head, stands before the latter, with 
writing tablets in his hand, wherein he notes 
the faults and virtues of the deceased '^. One 
would, therefore, conjecture from the above, 
that this tribunal was about to decide, whether 
the new comer might remain in the empire of 
death or not. Probably, however, these notions 
became still farther developed, and in the pro- 
gress of time, completely new ones might be- 
come knit to the old ones, which approached 
much nearer to our ideas of rewards and pu- 
nishments. 

I have thus far endeavoured to set forth 
the state and government of Eg3rpt in general 
under the Pharaohs. Let me hope that many 



'*' Ths eiplaaatioii at aoiue luboidiDale figorei. mpectiDg which I un 
nDceiUia, I nuit letia to a fnlnra commeolalor. We have uoce obuined 
maay copiei of limilar repreaenlalioiH, which are pant; eiplained ; 'and 
eipccially CiipU^urlt d'un RmUau dt Pupy mi irouc^ in £gyptl, par M. 
FoNTAHA, avlicpi par M. Di Ilaimiii, a Viinna, 1622. The principal 
Bgnm, Ourii, or Ser>iHi, u judge of ihe dead, Tbeul, or Hertnei, u writer, 
a figure with Ihe icales. are ihe tame; but id the lubordinale li([ur«sth«ie 
is much variety. 
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things will become still clearer, and more rea- 
dily perceptible in the next chapter, in which 
I shall endeavour to picture the principal 
state of ancient Egypt — the hundred-gated 
Thebes. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

TTiebet and its MonumenU. 



However great the obscurity in which the 
history of Egypt is involved, there can be no 
doubt but that the state of Thebes was one of 
'the earliest and most powerful. It is to this 
state, more particularly, that the eflforts of the 
modems have been directed; efforts, which 
have been eminently successful in rescuing its 
most interesting antiquities from oblivion, which 
have restored it, as it were, from its ancient 
ruins; and are still prosecuted with much 
vigour and good fortune. Its history, therefore, 
'imdoubtedly is one of great importance; not 
: merely for Egypt alone, but as regards the 
.general history of the world. Its monuments 
testify to us of a time when it was the centre 
of the civilization of the human race ; a civili- 
zation, it is true, which has not endured, but 
. which, nevertheless, forms one of the steps by 
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which mankind has attained to a higher per- 
fection. Who, then, would not like to see an 
accurate and complete narrative of its ori^n, 
rise, and fall ? But who can now expect or 
require such a historj'? We pass at once from 
the regions of light into an obscure twilight 
which has scarcely dawned, and which we can 
scarcely hope ever to see expand into the ful- 
ness of day. Lest, therefore, expectation should 
become too sanguine, let us take a glance at 
the materials left for a history of ancient 
Thebes : they consist of writers and the tnotiu- 
menli. 

If Herodotus had left us as much upon the 
history of Thebes as he m^ht have done, how 
satisfactory would have been our information t 
It is extraordinary that he, who according to 
his own account was in Thebes', should have 
scarcely said a word of its monuments, and but 
a little more of its history. If the latter is to 
be ascribed to his predecessor, Hecatceus of 
Miletus, having recently visited and described 
it, how much reason have we to wish that the 
latter had not written at all. And as for its 
history, all we have from Herodotus is a few 
particulars which he collected in conversation 
with the priests there; for what he says else- 
where upon Egypt, from the accounts related 
to him by the priests, he seems to have ob- 
tained from the priests of Memphis and Heli- 
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opolis, cities which he visited before he went to 
Thebes*. 

Diodorus of Sicily is our principal authority. 
We are indebted to him for the most accurate 
accounts of the monuments of Thebes, and of its 
history and government. The credibility of his 
statements mainly depends upon the sources 
whence he drew them ; and these are of three 
kinds : personal inspection ; the information he 
obtained from the priests at Thebes; the ac- 
counts of preceding Greek wrriters, who had 
visited and described Thebes before him. 

Diodorus was himself in Thebes. According 
to his own account, he visited Egypt in the 
108th Olympiad, that is betv^een 60 and 56 
years before Christ, during the dominion of 
Ptolemy Auletes*. He speaks, therefore, in 
his descriptions as an eyewitness, and there is 
no reason here to suspect him of falsehood or 
exaggeration ; the less, indeed, because he re- 
fers to the agreement of his statements with 
those of other writers*. Some of his descrip- 
tions, nevertheless, seem' to have been bor- 
rowed; either because he had not noted down 
the circumstances, or for some other unknown 
reason. It does not, however, follow from this 

) From the paiiage li. 3, il i> clear that Herodolu* went fini to Mem- 
[ihii, ■! thit tiine the capidi, uid obtained there hii iafonnUioB from tbe 
pcwEli ; >Dd then winl to Hellopelia asd Tbebt* for tba nkc of comparing 
il with tlioin. Tb« kiatorical account*, cap 96 — 142, he noted down aa 
ba tacaived them from Iha Moutha of the priaat*. Ha gananlly menliona 
«Aat he raeeiiad from the priaila at Thebei, ai, for initBace, cap. 143. 

■ DioDORi'i, i. p. 56. * Dionoavi, I. c. 
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that he had not himself seen the objects which 
he describes. 

A second source open to him was the ac- 
counts possessed by the priests of Thebes ; and 
these were certainly written as well as oral. 
Upon this point he thus expresses himself: 
" What is found in the writings of the Egyp- 
tian priests I shall note down, after having 
careftilly examined it". This testimony is so 
decisive that it only leaves one alternative, 
namely, that Diodorus either had access to the 
writings of the Egyptian priests, or stands con- 
victed of a falsehood. There appear no grounds 
for the latter supposition. He may occasionally 
have erred in chronology, and other matters, 
but no one has yet accused him of intentional 
misstatements. A very natural objection, how- 
ever, and which almost forces itself upon our 
attention, is, that Diodorus was unacquainted 
with the Egyptian language, and could not 
understand hieroglyphic vmting. — But does it 
not seem very probable that there were Greek 
translations, or extracts, prepared by the priests 
for the use of Greek travellers who visited their 
country 1 When, indeed, we consider the number 
of Greeks who visited Egypt, this appears the 
more necessary ; and should any one still think 

• DioDOBDi, i.p,80. abriiiTiirapiTdieitpiiavttSttaTA klyvrre* 
iv raif ivaypa^Xt -fiypafiiiiva ^iXarf/wc i{l"«irtc irSiiffi/uflo, Qut 
a lactrdtOibtu £gypti in CDnuKRlarui rtUta ptnuculati amntiHtiutKt, lu 
mmc tiponfliHu, kccoidiag to Wuiii-ina't tnuUtion. Compare i. p. 36, 
where he, in italiag the Dnmbet of papalMicm ud Wwui, aipn«lj quota 
tie Domben of tbs comoieDtkriet ot the prietU. 
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it unlikely, let him call to mind that this had 
actually been done, two centuries previous to 
the time of Diodorus, at Heliopolis, by the high 
priest Manetho, who had drawn up in Greek, 
from the archives of the priests, not a mere ab- 
stract, but a continuous history of Egypt '. This 
conjecture is strengthened by the expression of 
Diodorus, who does not call the writings of the 
priests here mentioned, there sacred writings, as 
he is accustomed to do elsewhere^, but simply 
their writings. I considered it a duty to quote 
this passage, but with regard to the question it- 
self, I must leave it, as it is so totally a matter 
of conjecture, to the judgment of the reader. 
We may decide, however, upon satisfactory evi- 
dence, that Diodorus made use of the annals of 
the priests in compiling his account, and cer- 
tainly of those of Thebes. 

The third source whence Diodorus drew his 
materials was the writings of the Greeks who 
had visited Egypt before him : and he has not 
left us in doubt respecting the writers of whose 
works he chiefly availed himself. Herodotus 
was not one of them. He only mentions him 
with disapprobation', on account of the fables 
with which he has diversified his narration. 
The authors by whom he most profited were 

* Th* Graek tnDtUtion of tlt« iniciiptloDi on the obdlik of Helk-polii, 
■flerwuds at Rome in tha Cjrnu Maiimtu, may sent ai iDDtlier ciiinple ; 
Tii, 4, bM pmerved il from a maouirript of 
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the elder and younger Hecatteus, Cadmus, and 
Hellanicus. The elder Hecateeus is the same 
person whose affair with the priests of Thebes 
is mentioned by Herodotus '. He had been in 
Egypt but a short time before him, in the reign 
of Darius Hystaspes ; and had, either in his 
geography, or in a separate work, treated of 
the Egyptians. He was a native of Miletus ; 
and is evidently meant in that passage in which 
he, vrith his two countrymen and contempo- 
raries, who had also written upon Egypt, is 
mentioned as one of the early vmters'^ Of 
the younger Hecateeus, of Abdera, Diodorus 
speaks in another passage". He lived about 
two hundred' years later than the elder one, 
under Ptolemy Lagus, in Egypt, and assuredly 
at Thebes. He wrote ^gyptiaca, of which 
Diodorus seems to have made free use. — But 
the accounts of these writers themselves were 
also drawn trom the statements of the priests 
of Thebes. ' One great and general result is, 
therefore, deducible from this : namely, that 
the facts recorded by Diodorus relating to Egypt 
are drawn, either directly or indirectly, from the 
statements of the priests of Thebes. 

The dynasties of Manetho of Sebennytus, 
drawn from the archives of the priests above 
mentioned, have obtained a higher authority 
vrithin the last ten years than was willingly 

* Herod. \i. 143. 

■• DxiDOHUS. I. c. Compart Vom. dt Hut. Gt. p. 441. 
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allowed them previously. The possession of 
the entire Chronicle of Eusebius in the Ar- 
menian version '% gives us the Fragments of 
Manetho, found therein, in a more complete 
and accurate form. They have, however, lately 
been unexpectedly confirmed by the deciphering 
of the royal names and titles on the monuments, 
through the discovery of phonetic hieroglyphics ; 
as a series of the names of the Pharaohs are 
here traced out, as they are found in the cata- 
logues of Manetho; particularly in his eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth dynasties, which are 
highly important in the present inquiry. * 

By comparing together these three great 
writers, we are driven to a conclusion which I 
think worthy of high consideration in the study 
of Egyptian antiquities. As Herodotus made 
use of the priestly traditions at Memphis, Dio- 
dorus of those at Thebes, and Manetho of 
those at Heliopolis, it follows that we have, 
in these three writers, the priestly traditions 
(under which I also comprise their written 
accounts) as preserved by that body at the 
three principal seats of learning in Egypt. It 
is not therefore extraordinary that some dis- 
crepancies should be found amongst them, for 
which this explanation will satisfactorily ac- 
count. 

These, then, are the written sources from 
which is derived our knowledge of Egyptian 
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Thebes. And after all, what are they ? Poor, 
indeed, would be the information respecting 
this state, if their defects were not in some 
measure supplied by the monuments. It is 
only through these that we can form a just 
conception of the magnificence of this ancient 
royal city ; or a general notion of the degree of 
civilization to which the people had attained 
who erected them. — These certainly give us no 
continuous history, in the proper sense of the 
word ; but in connection with the written ac- 
counts, to which they form, as it were, a Uving 
commentary, they give us an historical view of 
this ancient state, in its most flourishing period ; 
and to this the present inquiry will be con- 
fined. A clear and concise description of these 
venerable remains, copied from the represent- 
ations of the French expedition, and the ac- 
counts of later travellers, must necessarily form 
the groundwork of this history"; and this I 



" Some IwsQlj jean ago our knowladge of the monumeDti of Thcbti 
wu bnl nry limiud aod impeifect. Of At mtay tnvellen nho viiited 
Egypt, but few imcbed Upper E^pl, ud Ibete few hwl leldom aa oppot- 
tunit;r c^ nitkiTiB exICDsive inquiriea, aad Mill less time sad ability to t>k« 
correci dnwipgi of what Ibey aaw. Of Ibe early (ravellen, Pococke and 
Noran an almoat Iba ooly ooe* who d«>erve to be mentioned ; though 
their deuiiptioDi and dmnngi wtit iniuffiGieDt to give a just idea of the 
luODumenta, and tbs wooden of (nliquity. It w*a the FtcdcIi eipedillon 
that tint brought us acquaioted wilb ICgypt. Denon, ia hii Vouagt dant 
la batu tl haute EgypU, Paiia, 1B02, with the GOgiaviags whicb accoiD- 
paay it. gives ui a clear idea of the moaumeDla of Upper Egypt, and 
of aome part of Thebei. Thi> lOon draw itteotioo to this couatry, and 
the ditcoieriei to be made there could □□ lunger be doubled. Kven vhat, 
however, Denoo has given ui wai only a foretaate. I'he immenie itore of 
worki of ait permilled bim only to give diawiDgs of a few, and Ibe means 
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shall intersperse with such historical observa- 
tions as they may give rise to, or as may be 
drawn from a comparison of them with such of 
the above-mentioned materials as still exist. 



of k private iadiruliDJ, allhoD^h favoured bj the court, muit have limited 
the Dumber aod mtgDificence of these. 

But airaad; had the French goverameiil determined to give, by employ- 
ing the nniled eflbrta of arlisu and men of learning and icieace, a more 
coraptele deferiptisn and repieHDlatioD both of ancient and modern Egypt, 
of iti modnmenu, productioni, iohabilanti, and of it» nature in general, 
than had hitherto been allempted. The firal livraisoo of this greet work, 
Durrtplim Jt I'Egypt*. appeared in 1811. It compriiei Upper Egypt. 
from the aontbern boandaiy to 1'hebei, and is divided (like the following) 
into three parl> : Aslii/uiUt, HUteirt lunurttU, and Etat modinu. The 
^nlifutlei, which alooe csme undai oar notice, are chiefly the monument* 
of Philx, EUphantit, EuinUH, Etni, Edfu, EUtthyia, and some others of 
leu importance. Thia wu followed, in IBIS, by the ttcmd and third 
tiarauott, eiclunvely devoted lo the moonmenta of ancient lliebea. The 
engraver has here summoned all his eflbrti, and endeaioured. as it were, 
to larpais himself; we have now on 161 sheetx (part ii. 93 plates, part 
iii. 69 plates, some of Uiem larger than ever before paued under a press), 
the picture of the most aocisot ivy al city of the world. And if the present 
world must coDfeia that it could no longej execute such works ai are here 
rapiesented, the architects of the ancient world would not behold these le- 
presentaiiona of their moiiumenti without larprise. About the Mma time 
with the great work of the French, appeared the work of my friend and 
former pu{Hl, Will. Hamilton (RtmarAsm Mwral partt d/ Turfc^, vol. i. 
Xfyfiiaea, Loud. 1SO0), the first part of which, with plate*, is chiefly 
dedicalad to Upper ^ypt and Thebes. Many of the principal plates of 
the great French work are also given here, though only in outline. It 
nay at once be seen what a great advantage is derived from onr being able 
lo compare the dcKriptions, opiaioos, and drawings of varioui travellers of 
two difierent nitions ; and to rectify one I^ the other. To these may now 
be added BsLiONi's h'amilior af tht Optraliona and Ttctnt DiiecBeriei in 
Egypt nd Nubia, Lond. 1B21, with a splendid atlas of plates ; likewise 
T^rrawliofCoeKTMiNUTOLi, Berlin, IS3i; a work highly instructive 
for the antiquities of Tbebcs, from the scrupulous accuracy of the plates 
which accompaay it, eq)eeially of the obdiska of Luxor with their inacrip- 
tions. The many smaller travels without plates, 1 shall not uientian. 
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I. The Monuments. 



The locality of ancient Thebes has been so 
accurately measured and portrayed on so large 
a scale by the French, as to leave nothing to 
be desired on this head '*. The whole valley of 
tKfe Nile in Upper Egypt, offers no spot so fit 
for the foundation of a large capital. The 
mountain-chains, the Libyan, on the western, 
and the other, usually called the Arabian, on 
the eastern side, retire here to such a distance 
on either side of the river, that they leave a 
spacious plain on both banks, whose breadth 
from west to east amounts to about three 
leagues and a half (the leagues of two thousand 
toises), and the length from north to south 
is about the same. Its extent is reckoned by 
Strabo at eighty stadia, or eight geographical 
miles'^, and by Diodon^ to one hundred and 
fifty stadia, or about sixteen miles and a halt 
Towards the north this plain is again closed in 
by the near approach of the two mountain-chains 
to the river: towards the south, on the con- 
trary, where the western chain continues dis- 
tant from the rivers, it remains open. The 
plain therefore on which Thebes was built, 
though limited in extent, was yet suflBcient to 
contain one of the largest cities of the earth. 
According- to Strabo there is no doubt but the 
ancient city covered the whole plain. Since, 

■' Compare the 1111011 pliD at the end. 
>• Stbibo, p. 1 170 ; DioDOBi's, i. p. 36. 
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however, the west bank of the Nile, as far as 
the foot of the Libyan mouiitams, is wholly 
occupied by monuments above ground (here 
the subterraneous monuments begin), many 
private houses could not possibly have been 
built there. This, however, was not the case on 
the eastern bank. Here the great monuments 
are found near the river, and the whole plain 
to the Arabian mountain-chain is left for the 
town, which, according to Strabo, entirely filled 
it'". 

Thebes, therefore, was built on the two 
banks of the Nile, without being connected, as 
far as we know, by means of a bridge. A 
people, whose" knowledge of architecture had 
not attained to the formation of arches, could 
hardly have constructed a bridge over a river, 
the breadth of which would even now oppose 
great obstacles to such an undertaking". A 
survey of the monuments still extant, will be 
made in the easiest manner, by our taking 
them on the difiefent sides of the river. The 

■* A reniBTkablc fact rttpectiag (ncient Thebes it prewrved io Stipb. 
d* Urb, under iiiaxolut. Bsbn it ww devutited bj tbe Fenians, it 
Goelained, accordtDg to Cmto, 13000 itreeli (jcwfiac) sad leven millians of 
inbilnlanli. It[wu bos hundred iladU ia lengtb, and occupied 3700 
mere* of land. Ii ii difficult lo «aj bow Cato come* to be meDtioned here ; 
aince StephAOoi nawbers elw qooMs a Bomin writer. Perbspi ibe nama 
May be cOTTopted from 'Bniraioc, who ii oftao qaoled bjr StephsniUi and 
wbe had deaciibed Thebai. Ia tbe itatament the eueleaa compilar bai 
caafaaoded the Tbebaia with I'bobea; for othan ilate the number of it* 
inhabitanu at aoen miiliona, and not that of tbe citjr. Diodokui, i. p. 36. 

" The breadth of tba river here ia from aeven bundted to eight hundred 
(oiaei ; it conlaina manj^iilaodl, which however are witbont manaiDentl, 
and probablj of later origin. 

p2 
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greater part, and most considerable of these 
monuments, are now denominated according to 
the villages, which are situated in the plain, on 
both sides of the stream. Thus, on the west 
side, the villages Medinet Abou and Goniou ; 
on the east Luxor and Kamac, and quite at 
the north-east end of the valley Med Armuth, 
which is the extreme point of the ruins that 
niow remain. They are, however, so similar in 
extent and grandeur, that it is difficult to decide 
whether those on the west or east side should 
have the precedence. 

II. Monumentt on the western tide. 

The monuments on the western bank are of 
various descriptions. They form an almost un- 
interrupted series from south to north, all indeed 
in the neighbourhood of the Libyan mountain- 
ridge, so that a large plain extends between it 
and the river, which probably was once filled 
up with private dwelling houses. In proceeding ■ 
from south to north we find : 

\. The racecourse"'. The first object that 

>■ Utmilton deaiet the eiiitencs of thii ncecouna. He reguds it vnlj 
M the bed of \a old chianel (which a alw mcDtioaed b; tha French) ; bul 
denial that it could be ■ nceconna; unee in thii cue it would onl; be 
(oTtj yatdi in breadth and two thonaind in length. Bat the accurate ei- ~ 
amtnitioas and meaiuiement* of the French leaie no doubt of ill mlly 
haling eiiited ai inch, and the mistake of Hamilton pouibi; troM from 
hii being unible, on account of the inuDdationi, to eiamina the localitj 
with accuracy, li it not probable that Hamilton miitook the itubU en- 
clomtM on the well tide, which are about forty jatdi diitiat from etch 
other, for (he encloinre on the itcn lidetl He night hate bean led into 
thit error more vaiily becauie only fragment! of that on Iha eastern ude i« 
now left. 
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here catches the eye, is the remains of a large 
racecourse, at the southern extremity of which 
stands a small temple ; there is, however, just 
by, a gate of such vast dimensions, that a much 
larger building must once have stood here. 
The racecourse is upwards of six thousand 
Parisian feet in length,, and three thousand in 
breadth ; its area amounting, according to the 
French calculation, to seven times as much as 
the Champ de Mars near Paris (624,380 square 
toises) ; and consequently afforded ample space 
for the exercise and review of a large, army. 
The whole was surrounded by an enclosure 
which forms at present nothing more than a 
series of hills, among which the gates or in- 
lets may still be distinguished, of which there 
are reckoned thirty-nine, though their number 
perhaps altogether amounted to fifty. The 
principal entrance, where a large opening is 
left, feces the east, and the general appearance 
of the enclosure shows that at one time it was 
embellished with stately edifices, composed of 
triumphal monuments. Probably this spacious 
plain was situated just without the city ; a 
similar one, of smaller dimensions, ia. found on 
the east side, nearly opposite to this; and, if 
both were situated without the city, we may 
with great probability determine the southern 
boundary of the city. These places were-most 
likely intended for prize contentions, particu- 
larly chariot courses, and also for assembling 
and exercising the troops, who, under a Sesos- 
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tris wad other conquerors, started from this 
place on their route, and returned here in 
triumph after a victory had been gained. 

2. The racecourse is followed towards the 
north by the antiquities of Medinet Abou nm- 
ning along the border of a small sandy tracts 
which blends with the Libyan mountain-chain. 
Proceeding from south to north, I comprise 
under this division : a. a palace and temple 
directly at the northern end of the racecourse : 
b. the colossus of Memnon, together with others 
near it; and the remains of a building which 
appears to be the Memnonium of Strabo : c. the 
palace and tomb of Osymandyas, frequently 
called Memnonium. All these monuments lie 
nearly at the foot of the Libyan ridge, about one 
thousand five hundred toises from the Nile. 

First, the palace, a pavilion connected with it, 
and the temple. It is highly interesting to meet 
in this place with buildings, whose structure 
clearly shows that they were not proper temples, 
but merely dwellings most probably occupied 
by the king. The pavilion is a building of two 
stories, containing many saloons and apartments, 
and numerous windows. The situation is so 
well chosen, that it commands a view not only 
of all the monuments of Medinet Abou, but also 
of those on the other side of the Nile, and of the 
whole plain in which Thebes was built. Every 
thing, even the decorations which cover the 
walls, seem to indicate that this was the usual 
residence of the king. The subjects repre- 
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sented, differ from those in the temples, as they 
are intermingled with scenes of domestic life. 
This edifice is unfortunately a good deal injured, 
but the upper story is the part best preserved. 

About two hundred and fifty feet north-west 
of this pavilion is situated the great palace of 
Medinet Abou. Its entrance is formed by ontf 
of those mighty superstructures, which, unknown 
to our architecture, are comprised by the French 
under the name of pylones; the Greeks call 
them propyUsa. They consist of two obtuse 
pyramids (in this instance sixty-six feet high), 
which enclose between them this principal gate, 
forming the grand entrance. This leads into a 
large court, which is ' surrounded by galleries 
fonned on one side by eight great pillars, and 
on the other by pilasters, to which colossal 
statues of Osiris are fixed as caryatides, but not 
so as to give any support The sight of these 
colossal pilaster-caryatides, excites in the be- 
holder, as we are assured by eyewitnesses, an 
indescribable feeling of awe and veneration. 

Opposite to the principal entrance stands a se- 
cond pylone, though on a somewhat smaller 
scale. It leads into a second court of pillars, 
or peristyle, the galleries of which are likewise 
formed by pilasters, with caryatides and columns. 
" Of all the parts of this building, this peristyle 
is, we are told by an eyewitness, the most im- 
posing, by its tremendous massiveness and solemn 
grandeur. We are convinced that its founders 
wished to make it imperishable, and that the 
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Egyptian architects who were entrusted with its 
structure, did their utmost to make it endure to 
the latest posterity. The pillars are certainly 
not remarkably elegant, but they are colossal ; 
their diameter near the base is nearly seven feet 
and a half> and they are nearly twenty feet high, 
yet they do not seem too large to support the 
immense stone blocks which form the architraves 
and roof. Nothing is more astonishing than the 
beauty of these tall columns. The effect, how- 
ever, of this peristyle is greatly increased by the 
pilaster-caryatides, which add so greatly to its 
magnificence. It was impossible for the Egyp- 
tian not to sink into a religious awe at the sight 
of this assembly of gods, who seem to dictate 
the laws of wisdom, of justice, which are every- 
where written on the walls. When the Egyp- 
tian artists affixed the iniages of these gods to 
these pilasters, which support the splendid roof, 
covered with golden stars on blue ground, do 
they not seem to have intended to represent the 
deity himself under the arch of heaven, expand- 
ing in his space 1 And if we, unacquainted with 
the religion and manners of the Egyptians, could 
not enter these halls, in which every pillar is a 
deity, without emotion, what a powerfid impres- 
sion must the sight of them have produced upon 
those who saw a rehgious mystery in every part." 
I have quoted this passage, because the expres- 
sion of feeling which these monuments produced 
on the traveller, is more likely to inspire the 
ima^ation of the reader with a correct notion 
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of them, than a simple account of lifeless masses. 
The back or northern part of the palace lies 
chiefly in ruins ; but many apartments are still 
to be seen that seem to have served as habita- 
tions, of which, however, any farther description 
would be unintelligible without a plan. 

A still more remarkable object is the sculp- 
ture of this palace both within and without. 
That without is of an historicfd kind ; scenes of 
war, and battles by land and sea. There are 
several representations of land engagements, in 
which the Egyptians are victorious. The chief 
or king always appears on his war-chariot, of a 
colossal size, armed with a lance, bow and 
arrows; and his missiles carry death into the 
ranks of his enemies. The Egyptians are partly 
engaged in fighting, and partly in arraying 
their forces, sometimes two and sometimes four 
men deep. The same figure of the king again 
appears, now driving slowly along, now stop- 
ping, and now forcing his way into the midst 
of theenemy. Another piece represents a lion 
hunt. He pursues, still standing in his chariot, 
two lions through the thicket ; one of them is 
already killed ; the other is flying, pierced by 
four arrows. But the most remarkable of these 
pictures is ' the naval engagement. It repre- 
sents the enemy repulsed in endeavouring to 
effect a landmg; and the victory seems de- 
cided for the Egyptians. The king is standing 
on the shore ; discharging missiles at the enemy, 
many of whom- lie slain under his feet, and 
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others before him. Two squadrons are con- 
tending near the coast. The construction of 
the Egyptian vessels is quite different from that 
of the Nile-boats, as they have always a lion's 
head at the prow ; they are very properly called 
long ships. Those of the enemy are nearly of 
the same constraction. The battle still con- 
tinues, though apparently decided. The ships 
of the enemy are evidendy in confusion ; partly 
taken or sunk, and partly ready to strike. 
Even the traces of naval tactics are visible. 
The hostile fleet is surroimded by the Egyptians, 
and there is no chance of a single ship escaping. 
In all these warhke subjects the several nations 
are most accurately distinguished by their cos- 
tume, headdress, and accoutrements. In the 
land battles the soldiers of the hostile army are 
invariably portrayed with beards and long gar- 
ments. In the naval engagements, on the con- 
trary, their clothing is short and light, the head- 
covering of one portion consists of a sort of 
round tiu*ban, ornamented at the top with a 
wreath of feathers, the others wear a helmet, 
seemingly made of the skin of a wild beast '^. 
It is not to be denied, that they are a southern 
people, and the inhabitants of a hot chmate; 
the French artists recognised them at once as 
Indians. This difference of costume is also 
very accurately observed in the succeeding 
representations. Since, however, a great part 

'' See the engrairingt of thet* balllei, pari ii. pUM i. 
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of the building is in ruins, those representations 
can be but partly preserved, and our drawings 
of them are consequently very imperfect *. 

Of a different, though somewhat similar nature, 
is the sculpture in the interior of the palace. 
The subjects represented are triumphs, closely 
connected however with religion, for the pro- 
cession is not only directed to the gods, but 
the deities themselves take part in it. The 
most considerable of these reliefs are found in 
the peristyle above described. On one wall 
the victorious king (distinguishable as such by 
the serpent in his headdress) sits in his chariot. 
The steeds, decorated with splendid trappings, 
are held and manned by his attendants ; he 
himself is standing in a commanding attitude ; 
the prisoners of war are led before him. They 
advance four rows deep, every third or fourth 
being led by an Egyptian. They are dressed 
in blue and green cloaks, under which they 
wear a short covering round the middle. The 
Egyptians wear white garments with red stripes; 
all the colours are in high preservation. The 
prisoners are unarmed, their weapons are tied 
above their heads. In the forepart of the chariot 
of the conqueror a heap of amputated hands are 
lying, seemingly of the persons killed in battle ; 
the prisoners are not mutilated ''. 

* Thii ii npecially the oie nilh the grmtest pan al the engsgemeDtB 
on knd, (nd, what ii rooit to be IsmeDltd, with the waTiiora, who are 
prcKot io tke huDting piece, tthoM rary diSttent accoutiemeuu and drcu 
■le odIj deuribed. Dttcripl, i. p, 54. 

" Se« panii. ^Wiviii. 
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On the northern wall of this same peristyle 
is portrayed a triumphal procession. The king, 
seated on his throne, is borne on a rich palan- 
quin by eight soldiers. They are decorated 
with feathers, the emblem of victory. The 
throne is covered with splendid carpets ; the 
feet of the conqueror rest on a cushion. He 
carries in his hand the cross and keys, the 
attributes of consecration, two genii stand behind 
and shadow him with their wings. The lion, 
the sparrow-hawk, the 8erpent,*and the sphynx, 
emblems of greatness^ are on his side. The 
procession consists partly of warriors orna- 
mented with palms and feathers, partly of 
priests who offer incense. Another seems to 
recite A*om a roll the deeds of the victor. The 
procession moves towards the temple of Osiris> 
whose statue is visible. Four priests come to 
meet and receive the hero, and to lead him 
into the temple, where he presents his of- 
ferings. 

The train then proceeds, and the god himself, 
leaving his holy habitation, accompanies the 
king, surrounded by every species of festive 
pomp; twenty-four priests bear hun on a kind 
of carriage. They are enrobed in long stately 
cloaks. At the head is the conqueror, in a 
different habit and headdress. The sparrow- 
hawk hovers over him ; the sacred bull foUows 
in the train. Seventeen priests, bearing the 
attributes of the deity, march first in the pro- 
cession, the whole of which is now evidently 
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changed into a religious pageant It is not the 
warriors but the priests who perform the prin- 
cipal characters. The scene agam changes; 
the king appears presenting an ofieripg to the 
gods. It is worthy of remark, that this scene 
apparently relates to agriculture. A priest 
presents a handful of com to the king, which 
he cuts through with a sickle; and afterwards 
he offers his gifts to the god. Is it not pro- 
bable that this scene should be separated alto- 
gether from the former; and does it not seem 
to represent the king protecting the arts of 
peace ; as the former portray him in the splen- 
dour of warlike achievements ? If these pic- 
tures had been perfectly preserved, probably 
every thing would have appeared clear and 
intelligible. 

The sculpture in one of the side rooms is 
equally deserving of our attention. It repre- 
sents, in three divisions, the initiation of the 
king into the priestly mysteries. He is first 
purified by some of the priests; others then 
take him by the band, and lead him into the 
sanctuary. All here is mysterious. The priests 
nearly all appear in masks of beasts'^. 

The French literati believed that all this 
represented the deeds of Sesostris, and they 
certainly were right, if we may judge from the 
result of their researches. I shall again return 
to this subject. 
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At some distance to the north-west of this 
palace stands the temple of Medinet Abou. It 
faces the Nile, and has propyUea, in eui un- 
finished state, which are also of later date than 
the chief temple. It lies for the most part in 
ruins, hut its construction is similar to that of 
the other temples. 

North-west of this temple follows a plain, 
partly covered with a mimosa-wood, which may 
be called theJUld of Colossi. Seventeen of these 
are counted upon this spot, some of which are 
still standing, while others are in part or alto- 
gether thrown down. Among them is the 
celebrated colossus of Memnon, famous for 
the sounds issuing from it at the rising of the 
sun. 

The first objects that strike the attention are 
two colossi close together ; the northern one 
is now called Damy. and the southern Shamy ; 
they both face the Nile. They are of sand- 
stone, about fifty-two feet high, or sixty with 
the pedestal. The weight of each when entire 
■ is calculated at 2,612,000 lbs. The one to 
the south is formed of one entire piece; the 
upper half of the other is now composed of five 
pieces. As colossi were formerly monoliths 
among the Egyptians, it can hardly be doubted 
but that this was originally the case here. This 
statue, as we learn from the many inscriptions 
with which it is covered (chiefly of the first two 
centuries), was regarded as that of Memnon, 
as these inscriptions testily that their authors 
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had heard the voice of the statue^. Doubts, 
nevertheless, have been raised against this, 
orig^Qating partly from the quahty and colour 
of the stone, and partly from the circumstance 
mentioned by Strabo**, that the colossus was 
broken through in the middle, as it is also de- 
scribed by Pausanias**;.and because the time 
of its restoration is unknown. But these ob- 
jections are of no great weight. The stone has 
been proved, by the examination of the French, 
to be sandstone, though now become black from 
the effect of the atmosphere ; and though the 
restorer of the statue is unknown to us, nothing 
can be argued from that, because the fact itself 
shows that it has beeo restored. As a matter 
of conjecture, we may suppose this restoration 
to have taken place in the time of Septimius 
Severus, who restored and repaired various 
things in Egypt 

At a moderate distance to the north-west of 
this colossus are found two immense stone 
blocks, covered with the most beautiful hiero- 



*' Pococke iml Konleii difei retptctiog tbe italne of Memuou; the 
fonnci (ii. p. 101) takei it to ba the colouui here detcribed ) Norden 
(toI. ii. p. 128, «d. L&Dgl^a) &nath«r, which is broken ia the niiddle, aad 
•tandiog berore the temple of OiymmdyM. Tbe Ule Couot Veltheim hai 
sndeaTonied to deFend the opinion of Nordea. ice Arttiquariuht Au/ulit, 
Th. ii. p. 69, bill ID mj opinion apon iniufficieni gnraDds. The inicrip- 
tioni oa tbe colouoi menliDoed b; Fococke cleaily prove, that it was can- 
tHeitd at tlitl time ai the colosiiu of Memaon. And it it probable Ihil 
tradilioD, wilhonl anj neceuit;, ihonM have tianiferred il from one to the 
Mherl Pococke'toinnioni* confirmed alio bjLiHOLia, in I>uwriaiiim inr 
la £miu« it Memnan, an appeiidix to hii edition ol Noiden. 

•• Sr»ABO, p. 1170. * PAUMif. i. p. 101. 
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glyphics, which probably were nothing more 
than the pedestals of two other colossi. A little 
north of these, close to a triple row of pillars, is 
a large fragment of a colossal statue in a walk- 
ing attitude, above thirty feet high ; and a little 
forther, the trunk of another of black granite. 
Still farther, we come to the remnant of a 
colossus of yellow marble, represented as if 
walking, and a little in advance the remains of 
two sitting colossi of red granite ; and, beyond 
them, two others, forty feet high, in a walking 
position. And since it has been proved that 
the level of the earth has been raised, at least 
fifteen or twenty feet, since the commence- 
ment of our era, how many others may still lie 
thrown down, or broken beneath the surfece of 
the earth ? 

It will naturally be asked, how this number 
of colossi came here together in this seeming 
disorder ? The nature of the spot, the various 
fragments of pillars, etc., lead at once to the 
conjecture, that at some time an immense build- 
ing must have stood here, which, with its py- 
lones and courts, colonnades and saloons, could 
have been nothing short of eighteen himdred 
feet in length. The colossal statues may have 
stood before the pylones, before the entrances to 
the courts and portico, as is still the case in the 
palace of Osymandyas and others. It was, as far 
as we can judge, contrary to the general cus- 
tom of the Egyptians, to place them anywhere 
except before, or in the interior of their edifices. 
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With regard to sphinxes, which formed ave- 
nues, it is different. This opinion is moreover 
confirmed by the fact, that both Strabo and 
PHny place the colossus of Memnon in a build- 
ing called by the former the Memnonium ^^, and 
by Pliny the Serapeum ". Philostratus, also, 
in his life of Apollonius'", compares the sanc- 
tuary (to T4nevos) of Memnon with a forum, de- 
corated with pillars, walls, seats, and statues, 
which remind us of the great colonnades and 
halls of columns of the temples. If, however, 
on the one hand, the enormous dimensions of an 
edifice that would contain such colossi inspire 
us with wonder, it seems, on the other, not 
less surprising, that so few remains of it are 
now left. This difficulty, however, disappears 
if we suppose it to have been built of lime- 
stone ; for the old materials of such have 
always been used for lime. The number of 
these buildings in Egypt must have been very 
great, as the immense excavations in the Ume- 
stone rocks very plainly show. In the neigh- 
bourhood of these colossi the remains of an 
old structure, built of this stone, are still pre- 
served. 

Belzoni has lately confirmed this assertion. 
" I found," he says **, " a great many fragments 
of colossal statues of granite, breccia, and cal- 



" STH*BO.p.ll79. " PUK. IIXIT. 8 

" FniLOBTn.O/i. p. 773. 

■* ^umiiiiK, p. 392, S93. Baliooi is no! learned, but t< 
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careous stones ; and from the great number of 
fragments of smaller dimensions, and of standing 
and sitting lion-headed statues, I can boldly 
state, that these ruins appear to me to have be- 
longed to the most magnificent temple of any on 
the western side of Thebes." 

Still fitrther north of the field of colossi is a 
building, which modem travellers, particularly 
Norden, commonly called the Memnomum'^, — 
more correctly, however, the palace and tomb of 
Otymandyai. The ruins of this building, facing 
the Nile, are the most picturesque of ancient 
Thebes. The building is composed of sand- 
stone. Many pylones, columns, and pillars with 
caryatides, are yet standing, whilst ruins of 
others, and of colossi, form large heaps around. 
After passing through a majestic pylone, is a 
quadrangle, above one hundred and forty feet in 
length, and one himdred and sixty-one in breadth. 
It is all in ruins except two pillars, but the area 
is so filled up with blocks of granite, that a per- 
son might fancy himself in a stone quarry ; ne- 
vertheless, on a closer inspection, they are foimd 
to be merely the ruins of one immense colossus. 
It has been destroyed by violence, but the head, 
foot, and hand still remain. The fore-finger is 

" To prevent codfuiion id the topograptif of TlieWi, it mast be ob- 
leried. Ibat Norden tnil olber travcllen give (be name Meoinoaium, or 
palace of KtemDOD, to (hat buildiog irhich ii more correctly called the 
palace of OijQiaDdfis. Pococke applied it to the palace of Medinet-Abou. 
ilaoiiUondid ihe tajne, p. 137, 1'be niined building, to which the lutue 
of MemDon belonged, and which ia called the MeDiDominm b; Strabo, Uj 
beiweeo (he two. The plan will explain all diffical(ies. 
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neu'ly four feet in length ; the breadth from one 
shoulder to the other, in a straight line, is twen- 
ty-one feet The height of the whole could not 
have been less than fifty-four feet. The pedes- 
tal, eighteen feet high, is still standing close to 
the pylone opposite. Both pedestal and colossus 
were of the most beautiful rose-coloured granite 
of Syene. The pit from which it was cut out is 
clearly seen, near that city, and thence it must 
have been transported forty-five leagues, not- 
withstanding it weighed nearly nine hundred 
tons. Inquiries made on the spot have proved 
that this building contained four such colossi, of 
which one of granite seems to have stood near 
the one described. 

A second pylone, somewhat lower, forms the 
entrance to a peristyle, which is also one hun- 
dred and forty feet in length, and one hundred 
and sixty in breadth. It was surrounded by 
galleries, formed in the north and south by a 
double row of pillars, in the east by a single 
row of pilaster-caryatides, and in the west by 
one row of pillars, and another of pilaster-cary- 
atides. The southern part is decayed, but the 
northern is sufficiently preserved to enable us to 
form a correct notion of the whole. This peri- 
style contained two colossal statues, each about 
twenty-three feet One is entirely of black gra- 
nite, the body of the other is also black, but the 
head of rose-coloured granite. This head is well 
preserved. " It possesses that graceful calmness, 
that happy physiognomy, which pleases more 
q2 
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than beauty. It would be impossible to repre- 
sent the deity with features which could make 
him more beloved and revered. The executioa 
is admirable, and it might be taken for the pro- 
duction of the best age of Grecian art did it not 
bear so evidently the Egyptian character *'." 

Out of the peristyle three gates of black gra- 
nite open into a spacious saloon, the roof of 
which was supported by sixty pillars in ten rows, 
eadt six pillars deep; four of these rows are 
still standing. The saloon was divided into 
three compartments, and we may form some 
idea of the awfiil extent of the whole by know, 
ing, that the pillars of the middle division (the 
others are a little smaller) are thirty-five feet 
high, and above six feet in diameter. Out of 
this large saloon there is an entrance into a se- 
cond, and afterwards into a third. In each are 
eight pillars of the same size still standing. 

Such are the remains of this immense build- 
ing, which, nevertheless, from the traces still 
visible, must have been much larger. But how- 
ever it may excite our astonishment as a monu- 
ment of architecture, it is not less admirable on 
account of the sculpture with which its walls are 
covered. These consist partly of sacred pic- 
tures with hieroglyphics, partly of historical re- 
lief. The former, as usual, represent deities, 
with sacrifices and offerings made to them ; but 
the latter deserve and demand a more accurate 
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description. What reason we hare to regret 
that so small a part of them, as well as of the 
whole bxiilding, should have been preserved ! 

The first of these reliefs is found on the inner 
side of the first of the two great pylones. It is 
a battle piece **. The infantry, in close columns, 
advance with their leader, of a larger size, in his 
chariot, at their head. The heat of the battle is 
next portrayed: the leaders, in their chariots, 
driving into the midst of the enemy ; the slain, 
the woimded, and the flying with their steeds. 
In the centre of the field of strife is a river, into 
which those, making their escape, leap, whilst 
their party stand on the opposite shore ready to 
receive them. 

On the left side of the pylone, the chief hero 
sits on a beautifully decorated chair, resting his 
feet on a stool, on which prisoners are repre- 
sented. The cushions of the seat and stool are 
covered with the finest stuff, dotted with stars. 
A column of twenty-one figures in long gar- 
ments approach him with supplication and 
reverence. These are closely followed by cha- 
riots and warriors, with la^e shields. The 
army to which they belong is in the rear, con- 
sisting of infantry, and chariots with one soldier 
in each. Next follows the baggage, which, 
though attacked by the enemy, is bravely de- 
fended ". 



" See Daeriptim J^Egyft; p. 129, and plite »iiii. vol. ii, 

" The lul ielie& are obI; deicribed, Uncripiion, p. 132. 133, but not 
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Scenes equally remarkable are portrayed on 
the walls of the peristyle. Here is another bat- 
tle piece. It seems like a hostile invasion, which 
is repelled. A river, with its many windings, 
traverses the field. Remains of the blue colour 
with which it was painted are still seen in many 
-places. It flows round a castle, the object of 
contention on both its banks. The possessors 
of the castle are crossing the river. They have 
long beards, and garments, and war-chariots, 
with three men in each. The Egyptians, on 
the opposite side, partly on foot, and partly in 
chariots, are led on by their king; they are 
divided into diflerent .bodies, each with a sepa^ 
rate commander, known by being taller, at tiieir 
head. They beat down all before them ; and 
trample on the dead and wounded. Many of 
the enemy in their retreat are drowned in at- 
tempting to recross the river ; they are pursued 
by the victors **. 

On the walls of the large hall is represented 
the storming and taking of a fortress. (Proba- 
bly a continuation of the foregoing subject.) At 
the foot of the walls is a kind of testudo formed 
of large shields. Behind, or under it, are the 
warriors, of whom only the feet are visible. A 
scaling-ladder is fixed, which soldiers are climb- 
ing up. Of the four stories of the fort, the first 
is already scaled. The struggle is hotly con- 
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tinaed: the besieged hurl down stones and 
burning substances. The issue, however, is no 
longer doubtful; and the banner hoisted up, 
pierced through with arrows, is probably the 
signal of surrender **. If the remaining part of 
the palace were still standing, it is most likely 
that there would still be found the triumphal 
procession of the victor ; and if this palace be 
that of Osymandyas, described by Diodorus, the 
yet more interesting scene, the high court of 
justice of Egypt, with the chief judge presiding, 
with the symbol of truth upon his breast. More 
of this hereafter. 

The French think they have recovered this 
monument, in these buildings, which have by 
others — misled by a false reading in the text of 
Diodorus*" — been frequently taken for that of 
Memndnium. The view of the former is suii- 
ported by the statement of Diodorus, that ten 
stadia distant were the tombs containing the 
bodies of the virgins devoted to Amraon. Tombs, 
in fiu:t, are found at this distance, which agree 
very well with this statement, and have not the 

" A part of tiuM nlitf it given in pUu xxii. Tha ution of one of 
IhcM wirrion ii Terj exprature; ha himieir bmkt bit anaw &crou bis 

" Tbe puugie in irhieh II is uid, Ihera itood three coloiai at the en- 
Inuica : if ivAc rois wavrae XiSoti Mifivovoc roB Suijwuroir. WeneliDg 
hu ibowD that Memnon must not ttand hen, and, according to him, tha 
paiiage it thai : if ivAt roJc ^ivrac \lOov Wfiw/iii'oiic roii Zuiji'irou. — 
" I'hree coloni, each hewn out of ooe piece of ilooe of Sjene." It tbera- 
fora ia unquMtionable that Diodoni* took tbU building foe ihe Mem- 
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appearance of private buildings*''. The proofe 
which are deduced from the plan and dimen- 
sions of the edifice have still more weight, if the 
reader is not so unreasonable as to expect geo- 
metrical accuracy. The measure of the pylones, 
the courts and halls of columns, agree pretty 
well, though not exactly, with the statements of 
Diodorus. The plan of the building, also, so 
far as it can be traced from what is still reman- 
ing, answers very nearly to the description of 
Diodorus ; nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that the other half, which consisted precisely of 
the most interesting parts.-^-of the hall of jus- 
tice, the library (either a collection of the sacred 
vrritiogs, or an archive in the Egyptian sense of 
the word)j and of the tomb itself, — is either 
completely scattered, or in ruins. There is also 
the farther coincidence, that this colosalLs is in 
effect what Diodorus calls it> namely, the largest 
of all the Egyptian statues. Finally, the reliefs, 
wluch Diodorus describes (to which I shall again 
refer), seem also to confirm this opinion ; as they 
certainly agree very well upon the whole with 
Diodorus's description, though discrepancies arise 
here and there in particulars. 

A modem French critic, M. Letronne ", would 

" Reapeclkig tha <rom«D uciiked lo Amman, ibt principal pMugt it 
found in Stha», 1171. Thej were Hierodnlei, who were howevei kftn- 
wardt lUowed lo mari7. 

" Id tbe Joumat dn Savani, Juillci, 1 823. But it bu be«n contndkted 
bj Gail, in the Philalogue, Tol. xiii. To invent monamenti would indeei 
h*w been «. Tcr; luperfluous oecupitioD for tbe Egypliui prieiti. 
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set aside the evidence, brought forward by M. 
Jollois and DevilUers '^, to prove the identity of 
the palace yet partly existing, and that de- 
scribed by Diodorus, chiefly because some of 
the measurements do not agree with his state- 
ments ; and because the stone of the pylones is 
not of the same kind. But the latter is not 
technically defined by Diodorus; and, with 
regard to the measure, how can such accuracy 
be expected in a building lying in ruins ? Be- 
sides, did Diodorus himself measure it? Or 
did he not rather give the measurements from 
what he was told, or fi'om what he had read in 
earlier descriptions, especially that of Heca- 
taeus ? M. Letronne, however, goes still farther, 
and takes the building altogether, described by 
Diodorus, for a fiction of the poets; because 
Diodorus had not seen it himself, but borrowed 
his description from the statements of priests, 
and earlier Greek vniters. It is very true that 
Diodorus refers to the accounts of the priests, 
and certainly to written accounts, but he no- 
where hints that he had not seen the monu- 
ment himself; on the contrary, he says that 
these accounts agree with his relation ^ : he 
cites them, therefore, as confirming his own 
statements. 

No king Osymandyas is mentioned either by 
Herodotus or ManeUio, neither has the name 
been yet discovered in any inscription ; but the 

" DMcHplisn d'EgypU, i. p> 121, etc., in DtKpiplim. gtarraU dt Thtbtt. 
** DioooKua, i. p,S6. 
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royal legend of Sesostris, or Ramasses the Great, 
is everywhere displayed on the monuments 
ascribed to him. The subjects, Ukewise, of all 
the reliefe — the battles, triumphs, etc. — con- 
stantly refer to him. Even the Hon, which is 
said to have attended him, is seen on his war- 
chariot as an ornament And to whom will 
the inscription quoted by Diodorus, " I am 
Osymandyas, the king of kings. He who wishes 
to know how great I was, and where I rest, 
let him surpass my works" — 30 well apply as 
to the greatest architect of Egypt ? It is, there- 
fore, difficult to suppress the conjecture, that 
this great monument, or at least its principal 
parts, was the work of Sesostris. Perhaps Osy- 
mandyas was a surname of the great Ramasses, 
as the name of Sesostris was; or it might be 
his name as a hero. It would not be difficult 
to offer many other conjectures upon the sub- 
ject, but I leave them to future commentators. 
But that his deeds are represented here is in the 
highest degree probable, even though a part 
of the building should belong to a period prior 
to his. The proofs, however, that might arise 
from going into a minute comparison of the 
sculptures vrith the description of Diodorus, it 
is impossible to give at present, because very 
few sculptures are engraved in the great work 
on Egypt ; and we have nothing except the 
accounts of the French that will here avail us. 

The space between these immense edifices 
and the Libyan mountain-chain is not destitute 
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of monuments. The temple of Im stands be- 
tween them, and, though much smaller, it is 
highly deserving of attention, from its fine pre- 
servation. In* this may be seen, in its fullest 
splendour, the effect of the colours with which 
the reliefs are washed ovef. The more confined 
dimensions of the building, likewise, enable the 
beholder to see the whole at one glance, by 
which he is better able to judge of the impres- 
sion made by these embellishments. " We may 
here be convinced, that this aUiance of sculpture 
and painting, which perhaps may seem ridiculous, 
has nothing repugnant at the first glance. The 
eye rather dwells upon the effects they produce, 
and looks for them*'. All the reliefs refer to 
religious subjects. The most remark^le among 
them is A judgment upon the dead, exactly as it is 
painted upon the mummies, which I have al- 
ready explained**. It seems, therefore, very 
probable that this temple likewise served as a 
sepulchre. 

In quitting this monument, and the palace of 
Osymandyas, and going towards the north, the 
traveller finds himself in the midst of an alley 
of pedestals, sometimes interrupted, but imme- 
diately afterwards renewed. A more acoirate 
examination has shown that this was formerly 
an alley of sphinxes, two hundred in number, 
and all of a colossal size, the pedestals being six 
feet wide and twelve feet long. The breadth of 

" DtKilpt. f. 164. *' Sae abore, p. 19B. 
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the alley runs to forty feet ; the distance of the 
statues from each other is seven feet. What 
must the building have been to which such an 
alley could lead ? Immense ruins of pylones, of 
walls, and of steps are met with ; but nothing 
entire **. There is a remarkable stone vault, in 
the form of an arch, without, as has been 
proved by a close examination, being one : it 
farther confirms the fact, that the Egyptians 
were wholly unacquainted with the principles of 
the arch. 

There still remains an edifice on this side of 
the Nile belonging to Thebes ; it lies at the 
extreme north-west, near the village of Gomou, 
after which it is named. The palace of Gornou ** 
is not one of the largest or most splendid of this 
old royal city ; nevertheless, it is by far too large 
to suffer the idea to be entertained, that it was 
the dwelling of a private individual. It has a 
higher claim to our attention, because, being 
certainly no temple, it seems, as it were, to 
stand half way between those imperial palaces 
and private dwellings. Neither sphinxes nor 
obelisks, neitiier stupendous pylones nor colon- 
nades are here met with. The whole seems 
calculated for habitation. Though not colossal, 
it must still be considered as large. A portico, 
one hundred and fifty feet long, supported by 
ten columns, forms the principal entrance, and 

" Dtieripl. p. 175. 

" El Gornau itia Hamilton, p. 175, the aaine orihe dUnict; the Til- 
lage is called by him £1 Ebtk. 
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is still almost entire. From the portico three 
doors leads into the interior of the building. 
The more central and principal door opens into 
a vestibule, supported by six pillars, and from 
this passages run off into many chambers and 
offices. The door to the left, in the portico, 
leads likewise into a saloon, and this again into 
many chambers, with courts and cabinets on the 
side. The same seems to have been the case in 
passing through the door to the right, hut every 
thing here is much dilapidated; so that the 
whole building appears to have consisted of 
three independent divisions, which were never- 
theless connected by opening into the great por- 
tico in front. This building is besides remark- 
able from having neither religious nor historical 
scenes pictured on its walls *^ It seems upon 
the whole very likely that if it were not the resi- 
dence of a king, it was that of some grandee of 
the kingdom. 

II. Monumeidt on the eattem tide of the Nile. 

From the western bank of the river, let us 
now cross over to the eastern, which will be 
found equally rich in these stupendous monu- 



" [I ciDDol veiy well recoacUe tliu with what i> laid bj Dr. Rtcbird- 
Mn, IS quoud in the Slodtn TramUtr, toI, ti. p. 86. " HeoM (hi* 
bgiUic^ hu hj toDie traTellen been called a p*I(ce ; but it it omanunttd 
tcitk iculftnrt *nd kitnglgphiet in lA< mdm »i>nn<r m tkt Mhir ttmplti ; 
•nd from the ftequent occnrrenra of the nin'c bead apoD the walli, both 
■moDg the icolptoiM kod lbs faiarogljphici, it woold appear that Japiler 
AmiDon wai the principa) object ot wonbip' in this, ai w«ll ai m the great 
templea." Trmu.] 
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ments. On this side, however, they are situ- 
ated partly close to the Nile, and partly at some, 
though less distance from it than on the western 
bank ; so that between the river and the eastern 
mountain-ch^n, a wide, almost wholly unculti- 
vated plain extends, nearly five miles square, 
which, according to a conjecture already given, 
was probably once covered with private habitar 
tions, and formed a part of the ancient city. The 
monuments which are still left are named after 
the villages Luxor (the El Aqsetr of the French, 
and the El Qhussr of Hamilton) and Kamac ; 
the former to the south and the latter to the 
north : I shall, as before, begin with the southern. 
The ruins of Luxor are situated, as well as 
the other monuments, upon an artificial eleva- 
tion, fenced with brickwork, from nine to ten 
feet high, immediately upon the Nile ; it is up- 
wards of two thousand feet in length, and above 
a thousand in breadth. The more northern 
portion is partly covered with the village of 
Luxor ; the southern part is more open ; never- 
theless it is on the northern side that the great 
entrance to the principal buildings is found. 
The front of this is adorned with two of the 
most beautiful obelisks in the world; they are 
of red granite, and above eighty feet high. Their 
upper surface is not completely flat, but a little 
convex, evidently formed so designedly, and pro- 
bably on account of the effect of light : because 
it is a principle in optics, that a completely flat 
surface does not appear such. Upon other obe- 
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lisks this is not found to have been considered ; 
and probably from this might be deduced their 
relative ages. 

Behind the obelisks are discovered two sit- 
ting colossal statues, each upon a block of black 
and red granite of Syene. They are half biu-ied, 
and have been broken by violence. They are 
each forty feet high. Their headdress has many 
peculiarities. They also have collars. Hamil- 
ton conjectures them to be male and female. 
It is highly probably that two similar colossi 
stood in the interior; as the head of. one has 
been discovered. 

Close behin,d these two statues is one of those 
immense pylones, with its two pyramidic masses, 
two and fifty feet in height, enclosing the prin- 
cipal gate. This pylone is highly deserving of 
attention, both on account of its size, and its 
ornaments. Both wings are covered with sculp- 
ture, representing scenes of war. On the eastern 
is seen a number of warriors in their chariots, 
each drawn by two horses. Theyrush over a 
liver or canal, in pursuit of the flying enemy. 
The king, mounted in bis car, is at their bead, 
with a bow in his band. Higher up is disco- 
vered a camp and tents. Upon the left wing 
the king is seen seated in his car, mustering the 
bound captives. Near to this is portrayed a 
triumphal procession, with offerings and gifts 
presented to the gods. 

Of all the great historical reliefe there is 
perhaps no one so much deserving attention as 
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this, on account of the expression and execu- 
tion**. " The moment chosen for the repre- 
sentation of the battle is that when the troops 
of the enemy are driven back upon their for- 
tress, and the Egyptians in the full career of 
victory Will soon be masters of the citadel." 

" The conqueror, behind whom is borne aloft 
the royal standard, is of a colossal ^e, that is, 
&r larger than all the other warriors, standing 
up in a car drawn by two horses. He is in the 
act of shooting an arrow -from a bow, which is 
full stretched. There is a great deal of life and 
spirit in the form and attitude of the horses, 
which are in full gallop, feathers waving over 
their heads, and the reins lashed round the 
body of the conqueror. Under the wheels of the 
car, and under the horses' hoofe and bellies, are 
crowds of dying and slain ; some stretched on 
the ground, others falling. On the enemy's 
side, horses in full speed with empty cars; 
others heedless of the rein ; and all at last 
rushing headlong down a precipice, into a broad 
and deep river, which washes the walls of the 
town. The expression is exceedingly good, and 
nowhere has the artist shown more skill than 
in two groups ; in one of which the horses, 
arrived at the verge of the precipice, instantly 
fall down ; and the driver, clinging with one 
hand to the car, the reins and whip falling 
from the other, his body, trembling with de- 

"IUmilton, p. 116, sqq. 
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■ spair, is about to be hurled over the backs of 
the horses. In the other, the horses still find 
a footing on the side of the hill, and are hurry- 
ing forward their drivers to inevitable destruc- 
tion. Behind this scene of strife, the two lines 
of the enemy join their forces, and attack, in a 
body, the army of the Egyptians, which ad- 
vances to meet them in a regular line. Be- 
sides the peculiarities of the incidents recorded 
in this interesting piece of sculpture, we evi- 
dently traced a distinction between the short 
dresses of the Egyptians, and the long robes 
of their Oriental enemies; the uncovered and 
covered heads ; the different forms of the cars, 
of which the Egyptian contan two, the others 
three .warriors; and above all, the difference of 
the arms, the Egyptian shield being square at 
one end and round at the other ; their arms a 
bovf and arrows. The enemy's shield, on the 
contrary, is round; their infantry are armed 
with spears, their charioteers with short jave- 
lins." 

" At one extremity of the west wing of the 
gateway, the beginning of this engagement ap- 
pears to be represented ; the same monarch 
being seen at the head of his troops advancing 
against the double line c^ the enemy ; and first 
breaking their ranks. At the other extremity 
of the same wing, the conqueror is seated on 
his throne after the victory, holding a sceptre 
in his left hand, and enjoying the cruel specta- 
cle of eleven of the principal chieftains among 

VOL. II. B 
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his captives, lashed together in a row, with a 
rope about their necks ; the foremost stretches 
out his arms for pity : close to him is the 
twelfth on his knees, just going to be put to 
death by the hands of two executioners. Above 
them is the captive sovereign, tied, with his 
hands behind hira, to a car, to which two horses 
are haraessed; these are checked from rush- 
ing onward by an attendant, till the monarch 
shall mount and drag behind hira the unfor- 
tunate victim of his triumphs. There is then 
the conqueror's camp, round which are placed 
his treasures, and where the servants are pre- 
paring a banquet to celebrate his victory." 

Through the grand entrance the traveller 
enters an immense colonnade surrounded with 
galleries. This is now occupied by the village 
of Luxor ; and the earth is so raised, that the 
columns, and a colossal statue do but just jut 
out above it. A second pylone leads into a 
second colonnade, and this into many saloons 
and apartments, which cannot be understood 
without a plan. Some idea of the magnitude 
of this edifice may be formed from the fact, 
that each of the forty columns in the second 
colonnade is five and forty feet high. It will 
be more interesting than a dry description of 
particulars, to observe that the great palace of 
Luxor is not built afler one single plan. The 
whole of this immense pile is divided into three 
parts, which have different sites. The hinder 
part of the fabric (the great hall of granite and 
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the buQdings Tvhich surround it) was perhaps 
built first. At a later period some one erected 
the second colonnade. A still more' magni- 
ficent monarch added the first great colonnade 
with the pylones^ obelisks, and colossal statues ; 
if these latter were not the work of a fourth. 
It is only remarkable why the site of these 
parts of the building should have been changed 
without necessity. It seems, however, to be 
explained by the situation of the buildings of 
Luxor opposite those of Karnac, with which 
they were placed in connection. 

About six thousand one hundred feet south 
of these ruins are discovered the traces of the 
smaller racecourse, already mentioned, so that 
the eastern part of the city possessed one as 
well as the western, though probably both were 
without its boundaries. 

But we still have to contemplate the largest, 
and, in the judgment of connoisseiurs, the most 
remarkable monuments of ancient Thebes", 
those of Kamac. These lie at about a mile 
and a half or two miles north of Luxor ; and 
about a mile from the Nile. Like the others 
they are built upon an artificial elevation, fenced 
by a wall of brickwork. The walls of Kamac are 
nearly two thousand five hundred toises in ex- 
tent ; it takes an hour and a half to walk round 
them. The monuments of Karnac consist of 
numerous massive piles of various kinds ; among 

** Of Ihii opinion *r« the F(«nch. But acoardiug lo Hahiltoh, p. 
133, ihou OQ Ihe •ml tide leemed to ba Hill Urger. 

e2 
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which, on arriving from Luxor, the immease 
palace of Kamac first presents itself*. The 
facade of this prodigious fabric looks towards 
the river, from which there is an avenue of 
colossal crio-sphinxes (that is with a ram's head 
and lion's body) leading to it. Some of these 
colossi still remain ; they lie with their fore- 
legs stretched out before them. This magnifi- 
cent avenue leads to the great pylone with the 
principal entrance, the length of which is fifty- 
six toises, and the height three and twenty, but 
which seems never to have been, fiilly com- 
pleted. The great principal entrance was above 
ten toises high, and had formerly bronze doors 
in each wing. This pylone forms one side of 
the great open colonnade, into which the travel- 
ler enters through it. The columns which bor- 
der this on the north and south sides are forty-two 
feet high ; the series on the north, consisting 
of eighteen of these columns, still remains. The 
southern series is broken by a temple (which 
leans, as a subordinate building, against the 
palace), whose principal entrance is out of this 
colonnade. . This open colonnade is, however, 
only a kind of anteplace to the grand hall of 
columns, or covered saloon, which, of all that 
now remains of Egyptian architecture, is repre- 
sented as the most stupendous and sublime*^. 



** H«H^I.To^, p. tl4, olU Ibi* building I lemple ; Damelji, the gi«al 
temple of Ju[Hter at KsTinc. Bui Ihe oalure tni dJipuitiaD of ihe build- 
ing ihowi ii to faate btaa ■ paUce. 

^ See the plan. 
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A flight of twenty-seven steps leads into it, 
through an antechamber and another pylone. 
Every thing here is colossal. So spacious is 
this saloon, that the largest church of Paris 
might stand whole within it ; its area being no 
less than forty-seven thousand square feet. The 
ceiling, consisting of unhewn blocks ~^of stone, 
is supported by one hundred and thirty-four 
columns. Each column of the two central rows, 
which are a little higher than the others, measures 
sixty-five feet in height, and ten feet in diameter, 
and thirty feet in circumference. The whole, 
from top to bottom, is ornamented with sculpture, 
relating to reUgious affairs. The procession of 
the holy ark is many times repeated, particularly 
on the walls. So great, however, is the number 
of these sculptures, that no one has yet been 
able to count them, much less to copy them. 
" No description," says an eyewitness, " can ade- 
quately express the sensations inspired by this 
astonishing sight, in which the magnificence and 
might of the ancient rulers of Egypt are made 
perceptible to the eye. Of what deeds, of what 
events, now lost to the history of the world, of 
what scenes have these columns formerly been 
the witnesses ! Can it be doubted that this was 
the spot where those rulers of the world, of the 
nations of the east and of the west, exhibited 
themselves in their glory and power ; That this 
was the spot to which those nations brought their 
presents and their tribute V 

From this stupendous saloon, a new pylone 
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leads into a second open colonnade, adorned 
with two magnificent obelisks ; and behind this 
come the buildings which seem intended for the 
proper dwelling. Saloons and a number of 
apartments are found here formed entirely of 
granite *°. Domestic scenes are sometimes por- 
trayed on the walls, as in the vaults of the 
dead, and at others religious matters, among 
which, initiation of the kings by the priests is 
not to be mistaken. In many of these reliefe 
the colours are still as fresh and ^lendid as 
ever. 

This palace is besides adorned with great 
historical reliefs, which it would he unjust to 
pass over in silence. They are found on the ex- 
terior of the palace walls, and represent skir- 
mishes, battles, and military expeditions. These 
are the subjects of which Denon has already 
published engravings, and which I have formerly 
spoken of*'. They are divided into four com- 
partments: in the first is the Egyptian hero, 
when he kills the hostile leader: in the second 
is the flight and the retreat of the defeated to- 
wards the strong hold : in the third the triumph 



" In theM gnolte spartmBDli (th« Frftnch arliat* Touch hi tbi truth of 
thit fact b; ligoiag th«ir namei, p. 234), wu heard it innriie, qnita anei- 
pectedlf , a lonod like that of a *tret>:bed chord. And lucb ai the ilatne of 
Memnoa i* uitf to have given. It leemed to proceed from ihe huge 
granite biocta which form the roof, and was prcbably produced bj the eflect 
«ta tuddcD chanc^iD the temperature of the air on this roasa of itonta. At 
the atattie of Memnon it wm not heard every day, bttt onl; occasionally. 

" See above, p. I IS. Denok, plate cxiiiii. For tbis reaion they have 
been omitted in the French work. 
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of the king with the prisoners before him ; and 
in the fourth, the king, when he again delivers 
up his weapons to Osiris, and presents to him 
the captives. The interpretation of this, there 
stated, namely, that it represents the deliverance 
of Egypt from the Hyksos, is likewise adopted 
by the French literati. As a great portion of 
the building now lies in ruins, some of the 
scenes are of course destroyed, but sufficient are 
left to evince that they formed one series. The 
king is seen on his car in pursuit of the enemy, 
who flees with his herds to the woods and 
marshes. The river is depicted, as well as the 
fortress, which is captured. The conquered 
come out of the woods and surrender to the 
king. The latter is portrayed in many engage-' 
ments, so that the whole history of the war was 
probably pictured, and afterwards the triumphs, 
the captives, and offerings made to the gods. 
But as many of these are now decayed, and 
many of those which still exist are not copied, 
it would be a fruitless undertaking to attempt to 
arrange them. The particular figures are fiill 
of expression and life ; yet the whole has a 
strange appearance, and seems to betray the in- 
fimcy of the art. The drapery of the two ar- 
mies is everywhere accurately distinguished. 
The invaders have all beards and long garments, 
the form of their shields also differs from that of 
the Egyptians. The costume of the enemy here 
is very different from that of the defeated, as 
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represented at Medinet Abou, they must, there- 
fore, have been different nations. 

Immediately connected with this palace is a 
temple, which, though it must be ranked with 
the smaller ones, is yet remarkable from the 
place it occupies ; for it is so built in the great 
colonnade of the palace, that the fore part of it 
stands therein, and its principal entrance is out 
of it. It is arranged in the same order, and 
has much the same ornaments as the other 
temples, but all in a smaller proportion. It 
may therefore be considered, with much pro- 
bability, as the household chapel of the mo- 
narch who resided in the palace, who might 
therein render his daily prayers, and perform 
■the holy ceremonies of his reli^on without 
quitting his dwelling. 

Very different from this, as well as from the 
palace, is the great temple, lying in a southerly 
direction from the latter. Egyptian architec- 
ture has here done its utmost to appear in its 
most sublime magnitude near the palace. Four 
of those frequently described pylones here form 
the entrance, which contains the same num- 
ber of immense open colonnades. In these 
are still standing twelve colo^al statues, each 
formed of one piece; their number must have 
been fay greater, as the remains of nineteen 
may still be traced. The great temple itself is 
one of the best preserved monuments of Kar- 
nac. Its chief entrance is towards the soutb^ 
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80 that it almost exactly faces the entrance of 
the palace at Luxor. The southern gateway 
of this temple is one of the most lofty and 
magnificent ; but it is not, as is usually, the 
case, attended by a pylone, but stands free 
and alone. The extreme height of this gate- 
way is rather more than sixty-two feet. It is 
built of sandstone, and adorned in the richest 
manner with sculpture. This gateway does not 
lead at once into the temple, which is still 
a hundred and thirty feet distant, hut into a 
gallery, of colossal rams, twenty-two in number, 
which indicated to the pilgrim, that he was 
drawing nigh to the ancient sanctuary of Am- 
mon. The completely isolated gateway was 
probably a later building ; because the entrance 
to the temple itself again forms one of those 
pylones so often described, before which are 
Been the remains of colossal statues, and which 
again leads into an open colonnade, and this 
again into a saloon of columns. Behind this 
follows, as usual the Adytum, and then other 
saloons and apartments. 

This temple is, without doubt, one of the 
most ancient that now exists in Egypt ; and 
yet it offers a further confirmation of the opinion, 
to which the examination of the palace gives 
rise, that hoik were partly built of the materials of 
more ancient edifices, which were ornamented 
with the same hieroglyphics, the same colours, 
and just as well finished sculptures as the pre- 
sent temples. To what jH-ofound contempla- 
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tions upon the antiquity of the arts, and upon 
civilization so closely connected therewith, do 
these observations lead ! 

This large temple of Kamac is not the only 
one here' remaining. Exactly opposite to it is 
another, of smaller dimensions, but whose sculp- 
tures must be classed vrith the most highly 
finished : it seems to be of later origin than the 
larger one. 

The antiquities of Kamac form a group at the 
distance of a thousand uid twenty-six toises 
from those of Luxor ; for such is the space 
between the northern entrance of the palace at 
Luxor and the great gateway of the high temple 
at Kamac. Egyptian art, however, has connect- 
ed these groups with one another, by an avenue 
of colotsal sphinxes, which leads from one to 
the other, and which, as it approaches Kamac, 
again divides into numerous aUeys. All these 
sphinxes are from twelve to eighteen feet long ; 
they are partly lions couchant, with rams' heads 
(and these are the largest) ; partly with women's 
heads, and partly with rams couchant No 
alley, however, consists of more than one kind 
of sphinx. Many of them still rem^n entire ; 
of others only half, and of many only the pedes- 
tals are left ; but the nearer they are to Kamac, 
the more perfect they seem to be, while the 
fragments scattered about still prove sufGciently 
their whole extent. The largest and principal 
avenue alone must have contained above six 
hundred of these colossal figures ; and the whole 
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probably amounted to fyx above double this 
number. Those which still exist are of excel- 
lent workmanship. The stately repose expressed 
by their posture, was well calculated to excite 
feelings of veneration and awe in the pilgrims, 
who proceeded through this vast avenue irom 
one sanctuary to the other, or took a part in 
the grand processions of the priests, as they are 
represented on the witUs ; they must also have 
tended to inspire that calm and holy meditation, 
which every one must still feel who beholds the 
remains of these marvellous works. 

Beyond these monuments there are traces of 
many more. The whole c\iam of them extends 
to Medamoud, north of the ancient city, at 
the foot of the eastern mountain-ridge, where are 
likewise found the remains of an ancient smaller 
temple or palace, of smaller dimensions. " One 
is- fatigued," says an eyewitness, "with writing, 
one is &tigued with reading, one is frightened'at 
the idea of so vast a conception ; and even after 
having seen, it is difficult to believe in the exist- 
ence of such a vast pile of buildings tmited to 
one point." 

III. Catacombs. 

From the monuments above ground, let us 
now turn to those beneath its sur&ce ; and 
these will be found not only equally remarkable 
and interesting, but in some respects more in- 
structive. I designate them by the general 
name of caverns; but must premise that I do 
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not herein include any that were formed by 
nature, but only such as were effected by human 
industry ; no otbers seems to have existed in 
this quarter. All these subterraneous works are 
on the western ade of the river, and conse- 
quently in the Libyan mountain-cbain. This 
seems to be accounted for from the quality 
of the stone : the western ridge consisting here 
of limestone ; while that of the east is composed 
' of a much harder kind. The softer nature of 
the former renders it much fitter to be em- 
ployed both for the formation and the orna- 
menting of caverns. 

The mountain-ridge is nearly three hundred 
feet high ; and rises here so steep that there is 
difficulty, and even danger, in ascending it. The 
caverns are of three kinds : 1. Grottoes for the 
living. 2. Catacombs for the burial of the peo- 
ple. 3. The royal sepulchres, I must speak 
of each separately. 

1, Grottoes for the living. Ancient Thebes 
affords only one cavern of this kind, and it is 
highly probable that this was not made use of 
as a place of burial. This grotto is situated at 
about a hundred and fifty toises north-east of 
the palace of Osymandyas, not in the mountain- 
ridge, but rather in a hill before it Its front 
faces the Nile ; before it is an open area, hewn 
out of the rock, from which the traveller passes 
into a court, likewise uncovered. All the rest 
is subterraneous. Within are found saloons 
and chambers of various dimensions, upon three 
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Stories. A staircase of fifty-six steps leads from 
the top to the bottom. The walls are every- 
where covered with sculpture, which must be 
ranked with the best and most highly finished, 
notwithstanding the light of day could never 
have fallen upon them. In. the pits of this 
grotto, as well as in those of the catacombs, 
some remains of mummies are certainly to be 
found ; but the arrangement of the whole build- 
ing renders it very unlikely that it should have 
been intended merely for a place of burial. 
That the Egyptian nobles, however, had within 
their dwellings, the storehouse in which should 
afterwards be preserved their bones, has already 
been seen in the palace of Osymandyas. This 
grotto also might have served for the initiation 
of the kings into the mysteries, or as a cool 
retreat for them frbm the summer heat. It was 
situated in the way to the catacombs and royal 
graves ; and it would be difficult to find a place 
better adapted to promote a solemn and con- 
templative frame of mind. 

2. Catacombs. The catacombs are not pe- 
culiar to Thebes ; every Egpptian city had its 
own : those of Memphis are found at Saccara. 
But as the ktngly capital of Egypt did not excel 
more in her temples and palaces above ground 
than she did in these subterranean caverns and 
tombs for her people and kings, they are found 
in no other part of Egypt so numerous, nor 
executed with the same degree of care, skill, 
and attention. They bear testimony, as well as 
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the architectural wonders, to the feet, that the 
ancient Thebais was the country where civili- 
zation, and every branch of learning and science, 
were carried to the highest perfection. 

These catacombs are situated in the Libyan 
mountain-chain, where it approaches the near- 
est to Medinet-Abou and Gornou, and extend 
about four or five miles in length. The steep 
ridge, which is nearly three hundred feet high, 
affords ample space for these burial places. 
They rise in tiers one above the other. The 
lowest, in which the rich sought to find their 
long resting-place, are the largest and most 
beautifiil ; the higher we ascend the poorer they 
become. The more spacious and splendid have 
an open vestibule before the entrance, but the 
greater number merely doors. , The lower 
passages to which they lead, run sometimes 
horizontally, sometimes downwards, sometimes 
stnught, and sometimes winding. They lead at 
one time into saloons and apartments, and at 
others into pits, of which the traveller must be on 
his guMTl. Many are connected together, and 
form a labyrinth, fi-om which it is often difficult to 
find the way out. In the large caverns are found 
saloons twelve and fifteen feet high, supported 
by rows of pillars ; and behind them is a smaller 
apartment, with a sort of platform up four 
steps. In the back ground is a sitting human 
figure, hewn in high rehef, and frequently ac- 
companied by two females. Upon the side of 
the hall are galleries ; and in these are the 
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mummy pits, from nine to twelve feet wide, 
and from forty to fifty deep. There has been 
nowhere discovered the least trace of steps 
descending into them. Some of the caverns 
Are more, others less regularly formed. The 
earth is strewed over with mummies and pieces 
of mummies, which have been turned out of 
their cases, so that the traveller has to wade, 
as it were, trough them. Among them are 
found amulets, idols', and other antiquities. 
These caverns are now the habitation of bats 
and Arabs, equally to be feared by the wanderer ; 
the former, because their flight may extinguish 
the light, the latter as robbers. Another danger 
equally great menaces the traveller from the in- 
flammability of the mummies ; it is only with 
torches and lights that these gloomy abodes can 
be penetrated ; and a spark would in a moment 
ignite a brand, which would doom the wanderer 
to the cruelest death. 

The Egyptians, who were entirely ignorant 
of the arch in their architecture, often adopted 
this form in their vaults. The ceilings at the 
entrance, and in the front corridors, are usually 
arched ; this is particularly striking in the royal 
graves, at which we shall presently arrive. 

The catacombs are without pillars, and in ge- 
neral bear but little resemblance to the build- 
ings above ground. The walls, however, are not 
less richly ornamented. These ornaments are 
composed partly of painted reliefs, and partly 
of mere paintings in fresco. The representa- 
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ttons on the walls are always pictures, enclosed 
by straight lines, in which the reliefs are finished 
with astonishing skill. In many of them com- 
plete figures are only two inches high; and 
the hieroglyphics which accompany them only 
four lines. The subjects consist of various 
affairs of common life : sometimes proper in- 
door business ; such as the weighing of goods ; 
a feast, at which is seen the master of the house, 
his wife and guests, with a richly spread table ; 
a dance ; — there are also hunting pieces ; the 
labours of the husbandman, the vintage; the 
navigation of the Nile; musical instruments, 
the harp, the lute, flutes; wild and domestic 
animals, etc. The ceilings have no ornaments 
in sculpture, but are merely painted in fresco ; 
they are the more worthy of attention, as the 
Egyptian artist here abandoned himself entirely 
to his fancy, as the modems do in arabesque 
work. All this splendid workmanship must 
have been excecuted with an artificial light, 
and could only have been seen by the same 
means. 

But besides these pictures of domestic and 
social life, these sepulchral chambers also con- 
tain the remains of ancient Egyptian literature. 
In the mummies have been found many rolls of 
papyrus, and, above all, one great roll, which, 
when drawn out, measures twenty-eight feet 
in length. This relic contains upwards of thirty 
thousand characters, in five hundred and fifteen 
columns, and is written partly in hieroglyphic 
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and partly in alphabetical characters. An ac- 
curate copy of it is now spread before me, and 
offers a wide, a new, and an interesting field 
for ^some enterprising genius. Bricks, with im- 
pressed inscriptions, have likewise been found 
here, as well as in Babylon. The characters 
upon them, however, are not letters, but hiero- 
glyphics, which seem to have been stamped with 
a wooden block. 

What a fine school, then, here offers itself for 
the study of Egyptian antiquities, and by a path 
hitherto untrodden ? What has been copied 
seems considerable, and yet — even with all that 
has since been brought into Europe — ^it is but 
a mite compared with what remains. Many 
rock-caverns have not yet been opened at all! 
Let us hope that barbarians will still spare 
the bulk of them, tilt some new fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances shall present 
copies of them to the anxious and curious of 
Europe ! 

3. The royal sepulchres. The situation and 
disposition of these tombs are very different 
from those of the sepulchres of the people. 
They are placed in the interior of the Libyan 
mountains ; and, in visiting them from Gornou, 
the traveller has to go a distance of about three 
miles, through a narrow mountain pass, to the 
entrance of the valley containing them. They 
are called the royal sepulchres (and they were 
thus named in antiquity), because from their 
magnitude and splendour, as well as from the 
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objects pictured on their walls, there is every 
reason to believe that they were such. The 
defile which .leads to them had, originally, no 
outlet : this must have been first opened &om 
the back ground by manual labour. A way 
hewn in the rocks leads to a narrow pass, which 
forms the entrance to the valley containing 
these royal caves. The valley here spreads out, 
into two branches, one south-east and the other 
south-west. It was, therefore, originally entirely 
inaccessible ; and this, in the eyes of the Egyp- 
tian, was certainly its greatest recommendation. 
No sign of vegetation is here to be seen ; steep 
rugged rocks enclose it on every side ; all 
around bears the image of death. The heat, 
softened by no refreshing breeze, and increased 
by the reflection of the scorching rays of the 
sun from the rocks and sand, becomes so in- 
tense, that no flesh could abide it without 
danger, if it were nof for the shelter aflbrded 
by the catacombs. Two of the companions of 
General Desaix were suffocated by its vio- 
lence. 

Twelve of these tombs are now known ** (the 
twelfth was first discovered by the French**); 
in Strabo's time there were about forty; but 



*■ HtMtLTaH, p. IS4, fbuDd bat ten tceeuibte, intteid of the cigfatecn 
wbich were to id th« time of Sinbo. Stbabo, p. 1170. 

" [" Before Mr. Beliaai begin h» operatiou in Thebei, oal; elsTen of 
tbeM lorobs ware koown to tbe public. Fnno At great niccew Ibat 
crawDsd hi* eiertioa*, the oamber of them now diicorered a nearl; 
donble." Note added by Ihe tramialor from Ricujrdion'* TroMli, as 
cited io lh« Modem TmnUtr.] 
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the entrance to many are now blocked up, by 
fragments of rock which have fallen down**; 
and thus their contents will be preserved, pro- 
bably uninjured, for future ages. The general 
appearance of those that have been opened is 
similar, though they are not exactly alike ; they 
differ in size and in their embellishments. The 
depth varies from fifty to three hundred and 
sixty feet. Some are entirely covered with or- 
naments, and these are completely finished ; in 
others they are scarcely begun. 

Each of these caverns forms a suite of corri- 
dors, chambers, and apartments, in which there 
is generally one principal saloon. This usually 
contains an elevation, upon which stood the 
sarcophagus contaimng the body of the king. 
Out of the twelve tombs six stilt preserve the 
sarcophagi, or some part of them ; in others they 
have wholly disappeared. That found in the 
largest cavern, called by the French the harp^ 
tomb (from two harp-players being represented 
therein), is twelve feet long, and formed of red 
granite; upon being struck with a hammer it 
sounds like a belL The principal apartment in 
this tomb is vaulted, and supported by eight 
pillars. The traveller heis to push through at 
least ten doors before he comes to this sarco- 
phagus; but however securely the king who 
here rests, may have imagined he had provided 
for the quiet repose of his remains, they have 
not withstood the human lust of plunder. 

H H*MIITOK,l. C. 

s2 
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In the chamber next to the principal door, 
are found the remains of several mummies. It 
seems therefore certfun that besides the king, 
those who had been about his person while 
living, again became his companions here after 
his death. 

The walls are everywhere covered with sculp- 
ture and paintings. Owing to the nature of 
the stone these could not be wrought here, as 
in the palaces, upon the rock itself; but the 
walls are plastered over with a kind of mortar, 
upon which the sculpture and paintings are 
executed. 

The embellishments of this tomb are highly 
interesting, and afford much various informa- 
tion. Many of the subjects are religious offer- 
ings and sacrifices. Among the latter human 
victims cannot be mistaken. Those who are 
sacrificed are all negroes". But besides reli- 
gious riteSj there are also found here, just where 
they would have been least expected, repre- 
sentations of battles, both on water and on 
land; the slaughtering of captives, etc. Al- 
though it must excite astonishment to find these 
scenes of blood and turmoil portrayed in the 
sanctity and stillness of the grave ; yet they 
nevertheless prove to the searcher into anti- 



** It ii c1e*T thai eiecu^om it« reprwented, thoagb it <loes ooi tlieae« 
falhni that the; an ucrifcet, HAHiLtoN, p. ]5T, ibtj iRgAniouslj con- 
jectures that the Egjpliani inteaded, b; these npraseDlatiaai, to detignUe 
the kiDg >5 ■ IjnnU Bui then, buvf comei it that the penons executed 
aie all lilacl people 1 
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quity, that these tombs could be intended for 
none but kings. There is, however, besides 
this, so much represented here, belonging to 
every day life, such as vessels, seats, implements 
and tools, musical instruments, etc. as cannot 
fail to give us some idea of the luxury of 
this nation, and the high degree of perfection 
to which the arts had attained among them. 
A proper notion of them, however, cannot 
be conveyed by verbal description alone — the 
aid of the artist is required to make them un- 
derstood. 

The hope that the tombs still closed up, 
might preserve, uninjufed, their treasures for 
future ages, is not hkely to be disappointed. 
Belzoni, with much labour, opened the entrance 
to one of them, and discovered what far sur- 
passed his expectation. What h^d been exe- 
cuted two, and perhaps three thousand years 
ago, was as fresh and uninjured as though just 
turned out of the hands of the artist. Cor- 
ridor after corridor, chamber after chamber, 
were found. The sculptures and paintings are 
as fresh as if done but yesterday ; and when 
at last the principal apartment was opened to 
the traveller, he discovered that wonderful piece 
of art, nothing like which has hitherto been 
found, a sarcophagus of the purest Oriental 
alabaster ; nine feet five inches in length, and 
five feet seven broad. It is semi-transparent, 
and covered both within and without with hun- 
dreds of figures, which seem to relate to funeral 
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rites. It is incorrectly supposed that it once 
contained the bones of Pharaoh Psammis ^ : 
it DOW adorns the British museum. But even 
the few painted reliefs which have been copied 
from the walls, and now lie before me, convey 
much more information, both of a physiological 
and historical nature, than this splendid relic. 
We here see nations of three different races of 
men, the tawny, the black, and the white, who 
are distinguished by their colour and features. 
The scene represented is not of a warlike, but 
of a peaceable nature. The king appears in 
regal pomp ; the ambassadors of tributary na- 
tions come to render homage to him. They 



** BtLioNi, SnTTotiM, p. Hi. NaoMljr-or pMmmii tba Mcoad, or 
FMmniuthii, the mq kad lucceuoi of Kscho. Tbit wu the opiDioD 
of Mr. Young, which ii »id to bs coofirmed by Ihe teliefi, u Necho btd 
wurad igaioat the Jeiri, ind Pummti iiitiDic the Ethiopiuu. From thb 
lime ihii grave and thi nrcopbagiu bife been ctllad tb« grave and mt* 
cophagos of Pssninialhii. Tbii explaaatioa iKvetiheleu ii evidcntlj falio. 
Thia Fiamautfais, like hi) father Nrcbo, betongad to the dynailj of Sail, 
irbich wu onrthrowu by the Peniim. Beiidei, the w^dJi of the pnncci nl 
fhii dyiusly were buried at Saia id the Deita. and not at 1'hebei in Upper 
Egypl. IltnoD. ii. 169, eipreaaly tlltei this : " When Apriet (ihe ion 
and aucceiiOr of Paammulhia) wai put to death, he wa> buried ib the (Dnb 
nf hit falhrri. But thete lomba are in ihe temple of MJnena, clow to lb« 
aacred edifice, od (he left baud aa oae goes in. For the inhabilaoti of Sail 
bury all the kingt of that nome within thia suictuaiy. Even the toab of 
Amaiii i> there, though placed a lillle farther frara the temple than that of 
Apriesiod biaKnceilDra," The grave and the larcophagus, therefore, which 
are in Londoo, Bra not those of Pagmmii. Whoae they are I cannot de- 
cide. Among the lilniet deciphered by Champollion, that of Aowoophil 
II. cornea neaceat lo it. The loweit aign only ii a little different (a baion 
or basket in atead of* boi.) Champullion, No. 111.- The difference of 
Ihe tille in the secood onl, fbrmi no proof egaintt it, Nnce Ibi) often differ*. 
Until lomething better thall be offered, 1 iball coniider the giavo and 
sircophtgui ai belonging to Amrnophii II. without, however, attaching 
much weight to my apiaiuD. 
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do not appear as captives, but as performing 
a stately ceremony, in their national dress and 
splendour. In the first plate" we discover the 
king on his throne, with the regd ornaments *, 
the sceptre in his hand, a golden chain about 
his neck, and a votive tablet. In the two fol- 
lowing plates*, and particularly in the third, 
are ^ven in two ovals, his name and title, sur- 
rounded by protecting deities. Each of the em- 
bassres consists of four men. First, the tawny, 
or brown red, appear, led by a priest, with the 
sparrowhawk's head**. They are called Egyp- 
tians, because they have the usual colour of the 
Egyptians on the monuments. I cannot con- 
sider them as such, but suppose them to be 
Nubians. First, on account of their dress. They 
are naked*', except round the middle, where 
they have a white fine garment; the Nubians 
still frequently wear a similar one. Secondly, 
because of their headdress, as they have the 
thick Nubian hair. Neither of these is Egyp- 
tian : neither in the priesthood, nor in the 
warrior caste, is this dress ever found ; nor, as 
far as I know, even among the lower castes, 
who cannot be imagined to have had a place 
in this pageant. Finally, the last scene clearly 



" BiLZONi, plate i. 

*• Oa tbs ptatei of Bblxoni (he krctu, or lb* until wrpeiilla Ihe 
KTfal beaddnu, which eanitiiute* an oteatial part of it. ii tcij plainly re- 
prannted. And from ibia il i« clear, Ibat ii i* ilie aipick (Coluber Htja). 

"•Plaietii. lit. " Plate li. 

•' Stb*bo, p. 1176. 
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shows that they are altogether foreign nations^ 
who are here paying their homage. We are 
not surprised to see the priest introducing them, 
as we know that the Egyptian religion prevailed 
in Nubia *". Four white men next appear ^ ; 
and at a single glance the Jewish physiognomy 
is recognised in them. "Their national fea- 
tures," we are told by a late traveller ^, " are 
thrown together with so much comic humour, 
that it would be difficult for a modem artist to 
do any thing more perfectly." They may be 
considered as representing the Syrians and Phce- 
nicians in general; whose physiognomy proba^ 
bly dififered but slightly from that of the Jews. 
The black ambassadors come next**; and are 
likewise four in number. They are also lightly 
clad, but evidently for a stately occasion. A 
curiously wrought ornament hangs over the left 
shoulder, which serves to keep up the fine white 
garment which goes round the waist. Gold or 
silver dust seems to be strewed in their thick 
woolly hair. The fourth embassy, from a white 
nation, is still more remarkable by the magnifi- 
cence of their dress and decorations*. They 
are distinguished by a headdress of feathers, 
with a lock of hair hanging down ; and by long 



■* IlMtethefarlbeieuimiDitionorUieMreuoDi to the judgmtDlornij 
reidera. If th«; agree nilh me, tbe identity belweea the EgyptiiD and 
NubJiB tribe, wfakb I bave maiDtaiaed, would also be provad. Bat I 
nwotioa expreuly, that the aueitioa id tha leil ii b; no meani niade oi 
account at this apioion. 

« PUle Tii. « MiNMJion, TnvrU, p. 271. 

« Plate vlii. • Ibid. 
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white flowered garments of the finest texture. 
If we here call to mind what Herodotus says of 
the dresses of the Babylonians ^'j we shall be 
induced to consider these ambassadors as such ; 
the more so, as their physiognomy and their 
beards, are evidently Asiatic. It is certain that 
the Pharaoh who rested here, had dominion 
over foreign nations. It is my confirmed opi- 
nion that it is Amenophis the second, and the 
following chapter will show that this character 
perfectly suits him. 

In the few remarks which I shall make upon 
these monuments, it is not my intention to go 
over the whole of the wide field they ofier; 
a field, -in fact, so extensive, that a long con- 
tinued study, and a separate work, would be 
necessary to do it justice ; it is withal so rich, 
that the knowledge of one man might scarcely 
suffice. No one but a skilful architect could 
fairly discuss the merits of the buildings : ma- 
thematical, astronomical, and musical knowledge 
would be nearly equally requisite. I shall con- 
fine myself chiefly to those objects of which the 
present work professes to treat ; but these are 
sometimes so closely interwoven with others, 
that it will often become difficult to avoid touch- 
ing upon them. 

The question now to be discussed is, to what 
extent are we acquainted with the monuments 
of ancient Thebes, after all the new sources 
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which have been opened to us. The French 
artists have given us a positive answer on this 
head. " We have been," they say *, " thrice at 
Thebes, and remained at our second and third 
visits full two months among its ruins. During 
that time no monument was left unexamined. 
When our plans and sketches were quite finished, 
they were again compared with those of the 
architect Le Pere and his assistants ; and what 
are contained in our pubhcation are the result 
of these mutual communications. Future tra- 
vellers may rest assured, that so far as archi- 
tectural remains are concerned, and drawings 
and copies of them, nothing is left to be done. 
A wide field, however, is still left open to them 
if they will explore in detail the numerous sculp- 
tures with which the buildings are covered, par- 
ticularly the historical bas-reliefs, relating to the 
conquests of the ancient rulers of Egypt ; or 
if they choose to examine the catacombs, and 
copy the remarkable bas-reliefs descriptive of 
the manners and domestic habits of the ancient 
Egyptians." We are therefore well acqiiainted 
with the buildings which remain of ancient 
Thebes, but only very partially with the sculp- 
tures and pdntings which decorate them and 
the subterranean vaults of the dead. If we are 
questioned as to the fidelity of the sketches, our 
best answer would be derived from the passage 
just quoted, and from a comparison with the 
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engravings of Hamilton. For any one to ex- 
pect here an exact agreement in the minutest 
detail, would only show him to be unacquainted 
with the circumstances under which the draw- 
ings were made. They agree in the principal 
points; and their descriptions alike abound in 
expressions of wonder and astonishment, which 
these monuments excited in proportion as they 
became more accurately known. The testimony 
of a late impartial traveller has also rescued 
the French artists from the suspicion of having 
heightened the beauty of the originals. Minu- 
toli says, in his account of the temple at Den- 
derah*, "that they may be charged with in- 
correctness and omissions, but we should be 
unjust in thinking their copies beautified. Jus- 
tice, on the contrary, has not been done to the 
correctness of outline, to the elegance of the 
decorations, to the soft delicacy of the features, 
to the mildness of expression, nor to that lofty 
repose which seems to reign in every part, and 
in which Egyptian art seems to vie with the 
Grecian." What a faint picture, however, must 
all this give of ancient Thebes I What a splen- 
did scene must have burst on the vision of the 
wanderer, who, emerging from the desert, after 
having toiled up the steep of the Libyan moun- 
tain-chain, suddenly beheld the fiTritful valley 
of the Nile, with its numerous towns, and in 
its centre royal Thebes, with her temples, co- 
lossi, and obelisks ! 

" MiHDTOLi'i Trattli, p. 247. 
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We must therefore acknowledge that much 
yet remains to be examined of infinite impor- 
tance for our plan. Though the architect or 
artist, may in gener^ be satisfied, though the 
religious inquirer may need little more than 
what he sees represented in the works of sculp- 
ture, the historian finds himself very differently 
situated. His principal demand must be for 
historical and ethnographical reliefs, and for 
those representing the domestic life of the na- 
tion and its rulers ; and here least has been 
done. Even the little, however, that we do 
possess, is. sufficient to open a new field, or, 
if I may be allowed the expression, a new 
world of antiquities for examination. But be- 
fore entering upon a detailed inquiry, we may 
remark, that the whole indisputably discloses 
to us views of antiquity altogether different 
from those we formerly entertained. To what 
a high degree of civilization must that nation 
have arrived, which could plan such marvels? 
If we were only acquainted with the Pyramids, 
we could easily imagine, that despotic monarchs 
might compel their slavish sul^ects to |ule up 
these immense masses of stone. Since our ac- 
quaintance with these wonders, wrought in the 
highest style of perfection, we feel convinced, 
that so just and noble a taste could never have 
been formed under the rod of tyrants ; but that 
there must have been a period, and indeed a 
long one, however different the form of govern- 
ment might have been from ours, during which 
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the mind could unfold its faculties freely and 
undisturbed, and could soar to a height, in 
certain points, never attained by any other. 
And as it is clear that Religion was the chief 
lever which put these immense powers into 
motion ; how different- should our ideas of this 
Religion be, from those which the barbarous 
superstition into which it afterwards degene- 
rated, has given rise to ? 

The first idea which presents itself from a 
view of these monuments, must be, that Thebes 
was once the capital of a mighty empire, whose 
boundaries extended fer beyond Egypt, which 
at some distant period, comprised a great part 
of Africa, and an equally large portion of Asia. 
Her kings are represented as victors and con- 
querors ; and the scene of their glory is not con- 
fined to Egypt, but often carried into remote 
regions. Prisoners of distant nations bend the 
knee before these conquerors, and count them- 
selves happy if they can obtain their pardon. 

This idea immediately produces a conviction 
that a much closer connection, and a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the nations of the southern 
world, must have existed in those two quarters 
of the globe, than is generally supposed. This 
must have been a natural consequence of the 
wars and conquests, particularly as by these a 
lasting dominion and a large empire were soon 
formed. This is ferther confirmed by the many 
examples which evince the refinement of domes- 
tic life, and the degree of luxury to which the 
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people had arrived. The narrow valley of the 
Nile could not supply all the articles, such as 
costly garments, perfumes, etc., which we find 
here represented. An extensive commerce was 
requisite, not only to obtain all this, but also to 
produce that opulence, and that interchange of 
ideas, which constitute its foundation. 

If we question history, we shall find its testi- 
mony by no means contradictory to what the 
monuments would lead us to conclude. Xeno- 
phon speaks, in bis Cyropsedia, of the existence 
of such an intercourse between the nations and 
states fi'om the banks of the Nile to the Axus, 
the Indus, and the Ganges ; which, how much 
soever of his work may be attributed to ima" 
gination, could hardly be devoid of historical 
foundation. And if, in the history of the middle 
ages and of modern times, we find repeated 
proofs, that conquering nations extended their 
dominion not only beyond those territories, but 
even as far as China and the coast of the 
Atlantic ocean, why might not the same have 
happened two thousand years ago t It may at 
least be concluded from this, that ancient his- 
tory, in speaking of the great conquering expe- 
ditions of the Egyptian rulers, of Sesostris, 
Osymandyas, and others, contains by no means 
any internal improbability; although I would 
not deprive criticism of its right to examine the 
testimonies on which these events are founded. 

A more accurate examination of the monu- 
ments of Thebes has made it clear, that they 
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were not merely temples, but that some of 
them were the abodes of princes, or, to speak 
more correctly, imperial palaces". All the 
public buildings of Egypt might in some mea- 
sure be called temples, since all of them in 
their sculptures and decorations bear traces 
of the close connection between politics and 
religion ; but there is certainly this difference, 
that some were only temples in the proper 
sense of the word ; while others, though perhaps 
dedicated to divinities, were principally intended 
for another purpose. This difference is partly 
perceived by the disposition of the interior, 
partly by the style of the architecture itself. 

Indeed the arrangement of the interior of the 
temples and palaces appears, at the Brst glance, 
to bear a great resemblance to each other. 
Both have the splendid pylones as entrances, 
open colonnades, and saloons of columns ; pillar 
courts, and pillar halls ; even rooms, intended 
for habitations: those in the temples probably 
for the priests. But in the temples these usually 
surround the interior sanctuary ; in the palaces, 
where there was no such adytum, they occupy 
its place, and usually consist of saloons and 



** ETcn Diodorui mikei > diitinetioD, when he Gnt meDiioDi Thebei : 
oIci>&>f(4fiiirii fti-fUKa, KoX vaol ttrKpttiXt, cal al rwv it\OTuv oUiai. 
i. p. 64. In uiigDiDg foor piiaciptl temples to Thebet, he Kcmi to have 
uied thii etpmuoQ id the leaie of deiignatiag by it tha neighbouring 
palaca, and Ihe whala group of hnildingt which lie id Karuac. Luior, aod 
Mcdieet Aboa. Whether he mean* h; the (oacth tha do lopger eitaot 
HemDODJuni, or the palace of OiymiDdjai, I will oat decide. He pro* 
babt; DieaDl the McnnoniuiD, lince he calli the oihtr a tomb. 
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chambers, built of granite, and not of sandstone 
like the rest. As regards the palaces it must 
not be forgotten, that they were not merely the 
habitations of the rulers, but were also adapted - 
for public use. In their splendid halls of co- 
lumns, justice was probably administered, am- 
bassadors received, tributes paid, etc. These 
buildings are therefore very justly called imperial 
palaces, and ^e distinguished by that name from 
those smaller edifices, from the pavilion for in- 
stance, which seems to have served merely as 
a dwelling or summer residence for the mon- 
arch. Thebes alone — as there are no monu- 
ments left at Memphis — contains buildings of " 
this kind, and is thereby distinguished as the 
residence of the rulers. 

Another characteristic difference is found in 
the decorations. The temples and palaces cer- 
tainly resemble each other in one respect, name- 
ly, that the walls and pillars of both are covered 
with sculptures ; but they differ with regard to 
the subjects represented : those on the walls 
of the temples always relate to religious matters, 
but not so those on the palaces, ^ot that the 
latter are entirely destitute of reli^ous subjects ; 
but those which are almost exclusively peculiar 
to them, are first, the historical reliefs found 
in the palaces of Medinet Abou, Luxor, and 
Kamac ; and secondly, the martial expeditions 
and triumphs above described. This explains 
why they are only, as far as we know, found in 
Thebes : out of Thebes there are temples, but 
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np palaces known". It is moreover remarkable, 
that these warlike scenes are mostly found on 
the exterior walls, pylones, etc. ; on the sidp 
walls of the great open colonnades, and halls 
of columns, which were undoubtedly intended 
for public use, assemblies of the people, tri- 
umphs, etc. And nowhere could representa- 
tions of this kind have been more appropriately 
placed. Others, on the contrary, are found 
in the apartments and saloons, which must have 
served as the habitations of the rulers. The 
scenes here represented are for the most part of 
a peaceful and domestic nature'*, though con- 
tinually interspersed with religious rites, such 
as sacrifices, initiation into the mysteries, etc. 
This was very natural, considering how much 
the private life of the kings, according to Diodo- 
rus's account, was regulated by a ritual, and that 
he was attended by youths of the priest caste '". 
The remark however which I made, in speaking 
of the scenes portrayed at Persepolis, is also ap- 
plicable here, namely, that the subjects repre- 
sented on the walls bear a close relation to the 
use of the apartments in which they are found, 
and thus the pictures enable us to infer for what 
use these apartments were intended : the Egypt- 



>■ But we IfDovr from ths lint vol. of Ihii woit that in Nubia tliii diSer- 
ence i*u dM observed, and that here alio on the walls, though onl; od 
the tiuriiir walli, at the tempi*), hiiUrical relief) are fonod. 

" See the drawiogi of Medinel Aboo, plate ivii. vol. ii. Compart 
paiiiciiUrly Dtunpt. p. S46. 

" DloDORfi, p. SI, 83, lee p. 156. 
VOL. IL T 
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ians however do liot seem to have adhered so 
strictly to this rule as the PersiaDS. 

Finally : The third diflFerence observable be- 
tween the temples and palaces is in the style of 
their architecture ''* ; the style of the palaces be- 
ing most pleasing and simple, though yet refeun- 
ing a character of grandeur and majesty. The 
pavilion, as it is called by the French, affords us 
an example of a building two stories high, which 
is never the case in the temples. But the far- 
ther prosecution of this subject I must leave to 
architects. 

According to Diodonis, Thebes had four prin- 
cipal temples, the largest of which was at least 
thirty stadia in circumference. Now as among 
all these, that of Ammon was the most cele- 
brated in antiquity, the question naturally arises, 
which of the temples of Thebes is the old tem- 
ple of Ammon" ? In my opinion it is the great 
temple of Kamac, called by the French, the 
great southern temple; and I shall here state 
the reasons. upon which my opinion is founded. 

First: The old temple must have been situ- 
ated on the eastern side of the Nile ; because on 
this side, according to Strabo, the old town was 
built, which derived its name from this very 
temple. The decision therefore is confined to 
the monuments of Luxor and Kamac. Luxor 



" Deieript. p. 30. 

" Sthibo, p. 1170. Strabo ipeaki here of tbe lide on which th« old 
town wu built, u different from th« ireitani ude, ^ rtpaia, where Iha 
MemnoDlum ilood. 
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however affords nothing which will bear any 
reference to the temple of Ammon. The great 
building of Luxor is a palace and not a 
temple, as is shown by the description already 
given. 

Secondly: At Karnac the case is quite re- 
versed. Every thing here relates to Jupiter 
Ammon and his service. The great avenues of 
colossal rams refer to it. Ornaments taken 
from rams present themselves on every side ". 
The holy ship with the attributes of Amman 
appears, and once in a very remarkable repre- 
sentation ; it is portrayed as being drawn along 
by a profane vessel which precedes if: a clear 
proof, therefore, that it must not be considered 
here as borne in procession, but as merely voy- 
^Dg on the Nile. 

Finally : According to the testimony of Dio- 
dorus, the temple of Ammon was the oldest and 
at the same time the largest of all the temples 
of Thebes " : a fact which would have been evi- 
dent, even if he had not mentioned it ; as it was 
the chief temple of the city, and bore the name 
of the deity. Now the temple of Karnac ap- 
pears, at this time, in the opinion of the French 



'* How much the Frencb were luiprised at thii, may be leen in Diin-jpt. 
p. 358. Oiiris alio ippeara nrj rreqneiitlj. But he is the iod and uiaal 
compaaioD of AmmbD ; and Ihii appaari (he itnioger at the traditioa af 
tbs prietb uiuall; aicribed to Ihe two the fonadalion of the temple. 

■" Flabs iU. iiiiii. 

" DiODoatia, i. p. 55, where he alio gives the meainninent of Ihe 
building. Tlie French haie Tound hii itiiemeDli to tgrae. if we lake ia 
(he ohole pih of buitdiep. Dttetipt, p. 282. 

t2 
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visitors " both in its architecture, and in its de- 
corations and reliefs, as the oldest of the Theban 
temples ; so much so as to form quite a contrast 
with the small temple near it, notwithstanding it 
is partly built of the remains of a still more 
ancient temple, which had the same kind of or- 
naments. Thus the present temple is probably 
only the successor of one still older, which stood 
here many thousand years ago ; and who can 
offer any thing like a proof that even this bad 
no predecessor ? 

The great palace of Medinet Abou is called 
by the French the palace of Sesostris, because 
the historical reliefs upon it seem to represent 
the exploits and military expeditions of that 
monarch, as they are described by Diodorus **. 
In the lion-chase we see the youthful exercises 
in which he indulged in Arabia, during the life 
of his father ; in the naval engagement, the 
fleet which he built on the Red sea, etc. All 
this is very probable ; but it is impossible to 
judge of them with certainty, without possessing 
cppies of all the reliefs upon that temple. If, 
however, and this can hardly be doubted, Sesos- 
tris was the great hero of the narratives of the 
Egyptian priests, it is natural that his exploits 
should be the subjects of the historical pictures 

^ Dticripl. p. 269. There ia perhtps no buildiag io ill Egjpt, which 
bean luch Blrong marki of bigh anliquiiy ai the great louthem teiD{^ 
at Karnac. The pawerful and maMuliaa character of ill arcbitecture, 
icenis la place the epoch of iu canstruction iri tbe veij eartiett period at 
*rhtcb the art) wen cultirated in Egypt. 

" DioDORui, i. p. 64. 
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which decorate the walls of the temples and 
palace. 

Before I proceed any farther, however, with 
these pictures, let me be allowed to add a few 
more observations on these architectural monu- 
ments in general. 

First: It continually becomes more evident, 
how much the style of Egyptian architecture 
depended upon the climate and natural features 
of the land. In a climate where the sky is con- 
stantly serene, and the sun almost vertical, pro- 
tection from its intense rays, shade and cool- 
ness, would be first sought for. The life of the 
Egyptians, even of the higher ranks, was in a 
great measure a public one : it was made so by 
religion and politics. Porticoes, colonnades, and 
temples were therefore required, which would 
not only ward off the piercing beams of the sun, 
but whose walls and thick stone roofs should 
affiird a protection fi-om heat in general. Those 
immense piles, though not produced by mere 
necessity, yet were ready at its call. 

Farther : The idea that this architecture was 
in a certain degree an imitation of the cata- 
combs, and proceeded from them, must be 
adopted with some caution. The caverns at 
Thebes, so far as we are acquainted with them, 
seem to have been formed by art, and not by 
nature. The architecture of these caverns (if 
I may be allowed this expression) certainly 
agrees, in some respects, with that of the tem- 
ples and palaces, particularly in the decorations 
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of the walls ; but we cannot strictly call one a 
copy of the other. The roofe of the caverns are 
partly arched, while in their architecture the 
Egyptians seem to have had no notion of the 
principles by which arches are constructed. 
The cavern roofs are often supported by pillars, 
but they are by no means the prototypes of the 
pillars which are found in the temples and 
palaces. It seems probable that a part of these 
subterranean chambers were at first quarries, 
which were afterwards converted by the help of 
art into sepulchres, and that others were origi- 
nally excavated for this express object. Accord- 
ing to the observations of the French artists, it 
appears that they must not be ascribed to the 
early periods of Egyptian art, as the pictures on 
their walls nowhere betray its infancy, but rather 
its mature age". However this may be, the 
idea that they formed models of the temples falls 
to the ground, directly it is proved that there 
were no natural caves in those mountains, which, 
however, has not yet been fully established. 
But, notwithstanding all this, the Egyptian ar- 
chitecture so much resembles the catacombs, 
and the idea that it was copied from them, re.- 
turns at every view of the monuments so forci- 
bly, that it can hardly be banished. The ob- 
scurity which hovers over this subject is dis- 
pelled, if we assume that this architecture was 
not originally Egyptian, but introduced from 
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Ethiopia, the country of the Troglodytes. And 
I say originally, because nothing is more certain 
than that it was quite Egyptian in its progres- 
sion, since nearly all its ornaments, especially 
those of the capitals, are evidently copies of 
natural objects of Egypt. 

From the buildings let us turn to the sculp- 
tures, particularly to the great historical reliels. 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo unanimously 
agree that some of the ancient kings of Egypt 
were great warriors and conquerors, who ex- 
tended their expeditions in the east as far as 
Bactria and India, in the north and south as far 
as the Caucasus and Ethiopia. They farther 
inform us that some of them built fleets on the 
Indian sea, and were as powerful on this element 
as they were on land**. Let us therefore ex- 
amine how far the reliefs confirm the statements 
of these writers. 

That the traditions of the priests celebrated 
many old kings as heroes and conquerors, and 
that the latter are represented as such on the 
walls of the palaces, is evident from a single 
glance at them. The inquiry becomes more 
interesting and satisfactory by our finding that 
the artists in their delineaAons and representa- 
tions, have carefiilly and faithfidly distinguished 
the different nations by their costume, arms, 
and some other tokens, as far as this was pos- 
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sible. The first inquiry will probably and very 
justly be, how was the colour of the skin repre- 
sented? Here a very remarkable circumstance 
presents itself. Egyptian art certainly well knew 
how to designate black people. They are par- 
ticularly distinguished in the tombs of the kings ", 
usually in such positions as show that they have 
just been, or are on the point of being executed ; 
and the remembrance that it was customary to 
sacrifice black people immediately occurs. They 
also appear as ambassadors, or representatives of 
black nations ; but it is worthy of notice, that 
they have never yet been found in battles. The 
colours of the fighting nations are brown and 
red among the Egyptians, and yellow among 
their enemies. It would be rash to assert that 
the colour of these nations was exactly painted 
after life, as this might be impossible with the 
Bmited variety of colours to which the Egyptian 
artists were restricted; but we may conclude 
with certainty, that Negroes would have been 
presented as such, if they had been employed in 
war. 

The Egyptians and their enemies are also 
easily distinguished from one another without 
attending to these particular marks, as the fonner 
are always represented as victors, the latter 
either as having been defeated, or as on the 
point of being so. These works of art were 
intende(\ as memorials of the fame and bravery 
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both of the nation and its kings ; can it, then, be 
expected that they would perpetuate any events 
but those which were crowned with success? 
These battle-pieces are " partly naval engage- 
ments, and partly battles on land. Both must he 
more accurately examined. Representations of 
naval battles are found on the walls of the palace 
of Medinet Abou, and on those of Karnac ■* ; 
but the former only can here come under con- 
sideration, £B they alone have been copied and 
described. 

It cannot be doubted but the engagement, 
of which only a part could be copied, took place 
at sea, and not on the river. The structure of 
the ships is quite different from that of the 
vessels on the Nile. They are impelled both 
by sails and oars, and have a long form re- 
sembling galleys. Although the vessels of the 
Egyptians and their enemies have the same 
form, yet those of the former are easily dis- 
tinguished by the head of a Hon or ram on the 
prow, which the, hostile vessels never carry. 
The question therefore is, whether the naval 
engagement , took place on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, or, which is most likely, in the 
Arabian or Indian sea? In the first case the 
enemies might be Phcenicians ; in the other, 
some southern nation. 

The first supposition is neither confirmed by 
history, nor by the representation of the nations 
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themselves. That the early kings of Thebes 
carried on wars at sea against the Phcenicians, 
and had squadrons on the Mediterranean' (as 
might afterwards happen, when Middle and 
Lower Egypt was the seat of Egyptian power), 
we find nowhere mentioned in history, that is 
to say, in the traditions of the priests ; and we 
cannot expect here the mentiop of any circum- 
stances not celebrated in them. Neither does 
the costume suit the Phcenicians, who, being a 
branch of the Arabian stock, and neighbours of 
the Jews, undoubtedly wore beards and long 
garments, according to the custom of those 
nations; but the reverse of all this is found 
here. 

On the other hand, every thing here seems to 
point to an engagement with some nation on 
the Arabian gulf or Indian sea. The traditions 
of the Egyptian priests celebrated the expe- 
ditions of the old Pharaohs on this sea, as is 
stated in Diodorus and Herodotus. " Sesostris," 
Diodorus tells us*", "conquered first the Ethi- 
opians of the south, and made them tributary. 
He then sent a fleet of four hundred ships to 
the Red (Indian) sea, and was the first in these 
countries who built long vessels. With this 
fleet he took possession of the islands and the 
coasts of the countries as far as India." Hero- 
dotus ** mentions the same facts. " The priests," 
he says, " relate of Sesostris, that he sailed out 
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of the Arabian gulf with long vessels, and con- 
quered the countries tying on the Indium sea, 
and continued to advance till he came to a sea 
which could not be navigated because of its 
shallows." The naval engagement pictured on 
the walls of Medinet Abou, appears" certainly 
to represent the defeat of an enemy attempting 
to land, and consequently rather a successful 
defence than an attack. But this forms only 
one scene of these naval expeditions, of which 
we have no minute history ; who therefore can 
say what else might have happened in them? 
The long ships, however, mentioned by both 
writers, cannot be mistaken. That these, be- 
yond all doubt, were built for the sea, that their 
construction differed entirely from that of the 
vessels on the Nile, has been already n^entioned 
by the French, and is evinced by their appear- 
ance. The Egyptians and their allies wear the 
same dress, but their weapons are different 
The Egyptians are armed with bows and arrows, 
while their allies carry clubs, such as Herodotus 
ascribes to the Ethiopians above Eg)'pt''. The, 
costume of their enemies is totally different. 
Two distinct though kindred nations, are here 
clearly perceived. They have neither long gar- 
ments nor beards, consequently cannot be Arabs. 
They both wear short clothes, which seem to 
be fastened with bands or girdles. They are 



" Hehod. vii. 69. According to Hamilton, p. 46, Iha Ethiopians 
■ppearon a battle-piece at SlediDcl Abou ai tb« alli«« of (he Egypliini. 
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armed with swords and round shields, but differ 
in their headdress; one constantly wearing a 
kind t>f helmet, decorated with a hunch of up- 
right feathers, the other a cap made of the skin 
of some beast, with its ears left prominent. If 
these are not Arabs, they must be inhabitants 
. of the coasts of the Indian sea, either of the 
islands or the continent The French at once 
recognise in the first of these two nations the 
inhabitants of India ; and what other nation wilt 
the light fantastical clothing, the headdress with 
feathers, suit so well ? Respecting the other 
nation, they have not ventured to give an opi- 
nion ; but Herodotus seems to explain who they 
are. If the first are Indians, the others are 
their neighbours, the Asiatic Ethiopians, that 
is to say, the inhabitants of the coasts of Gedro- 
sia and Carmania. " The Asiatic Ethiopians/ 
says Herodotus '", *' were dressed much hke the 
Indians; but they wore on their head the skin 
from the forehead of the horse, with the ears 
left on : the ears of the horse are left standing 
quite upright ; but as defensive armour they 
had cranes' skins instead of shields." 

I leave my readers to judge of the correct- 
ness of this interpretation. It is not of so much 
importance to know exactly who these nations 
were, as to know that they were inhabitants 
of southern countries on the Indian sea. And 
since the probabilities are so strong and so many 
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in favour of this opinion, we can scarcely any 
longer consider the traditions of the Egyptian 
♦ priests respecting the naval expeditions of the 
ancient Egyptian rulers, whether led by Sesos- 
tris alone or by others into these seas, as fables ; 
and that primeval connection between the lands 
about the Indian ocean, especially between India 
and Egypt, receives thereby a confirmation, 
which a short time ago we should scarcely have 
been-justified in hoping for. 

But the representation of the land battles 
give a still more magnificent idea of the exten-* 
sive warlike expeditions and wide dominions 
of the rulers of ancient Thebes. They seem 
more frequent than the naval engagements ; 
they are found on all the buildings, which we 
have designated as imperial palaces ; as well 
on those at Karnac and Luxor as of Medinet 
Abou, on the palace of Osymandyas, and even 
in the tomb of the kings. But they every- 
where confirm the remark which I have made 
above **; that there is in every palace a series 
of representations depicted on the walls, as we 
discover the departure of the king, the battle, 
the victory, the triumphs, always ending in re- 
ligious processions. Neither does there seem 
any room to doubt, but that the scenes in the 
various palaces again form a -general mytho- 
logical cycle; as art among the Egyptians 
availed itself of a series of traditions, relative 

* See abore, p. 220, tc|q. 
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to the early heroic deeds of the nation and 
its rulers. Our information on this point would 
be more accurate if we had more complete 
copies of these war-scenes. As it is, we must 
conBne our attention to what we see in the 
engravings before us, and learn from the de- 
scriptions. 

And although limited to this, it will be per- 
ceived that the war-scenes portrayed, are of 
very different kinds, and represent very different 
nations. 

With regard to the latter, it is impossible 
to be mistaken in considering them as Asiatic 
nations. Every thing reminds us that both 
Egyptian art and mythology, sought their 
&vourite subjects rather* in Asiatic than in 
Aincan history. The figure and dress of the 
conquered nations are Asiatic. Although the 
Egyptians are always represented without beards, 
their enemies have them, and usually long gar- 
ments. The latter however are variously fa- 
shioned. They have, for the most part, those 
fiill tunics so general in the East; but in the 
triumphal pageant on the walls of Medinet 
Abou, the prisoners wear a kind of surtout"* 
of blue and green stripes, covering only the 
back^ and under it another shorter garment 
Their accoutrements and weapons are not less 
characteristic than their dress. In this respect 
the most striking difference is in the shields. 
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Those of the Egyptians are larger, and usually of 
a square form, rounded on one side : indeed, in 
the attack of a fortress, they made use of such 
immense shields as nearly covered the whole 
body " ; exactly such as Xenophon describes 
in his times ^. The shields of the enemies, on 
the other hand, are sometimes round and some- 
times square ; but always of a small size (^ppa). 
In the armament on the reliefs of Luxor, Hamil- 
ton recognises the coats of mail^^, which always 
were common in Middle Asia; and occasionally. 
in the headdress, the Persian tiara**. The 
weapons for attack are of so many kinds and 
forms, that it is diiBcult to come to any precise 
conclusion respecting them. Let us, however, 
compare the variously-shaped swords of the 
Egyptians with those of their foes. They are 
sometimes long and sometimes short; now 
straight, and now in the form of a scimitar. 
The darts, missiles, and arrows are also of 
various -descriptions. The warriors sometimes 
' appear with only a single javelin, and at other 
times with several. 

But a still more particular attention is due 
to the war-chariots which were in use both 
among the Egyptians and their enemies. They 
have but two wheels, and are drawn by two 
horses. Those of the Egyptians usually carry 
only one man each (though there may be ex- 



' XinorB. CjrDji. I, »i. Op. p. I 

" HAWII.TOK,p. UT. 
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ceptions); among the Asiatics they generally 
carry two, or even three, as the driver is dis- 
tinguished from the warriors. In these may 
be recognised the ancient form of the war- 
chariots as described by Homer, and which, 
according to Xenophon, were common among 
the Medes, Sjrians, and Arabians ; until Cyrus 
made an improvement by introducing, in- 
stead of them, chariots with scythes and four 
wheels'*. 

It would be a rash and fruitless undertaking 
to attempt to point out more accurately the par- 
ticular tribes or nations by their arms and cloth- 
ing*. We shall gain more by terminating the 
inquiry by a few general remarks. 

The scene^of the wars and conquests of the 
Egyptian rulers is laid, by their national tradi- 
tions, chiefly in Assyria (which also included 
Babylon), in Bactria, and India, consequently 
in those countries of Asia most famous for their 
commerce, and, therefore, for possessing that 
opulence which usually most excites the cupi- 



» XiHOfH. Cyrop.I.Ti.; Op. p. 153. 

•• The readct will entity perceive ih»l I b»vo not neglected to compare 
tbe nationi mentioDed by Hbbodotd*, i. 6, with the Ggare« of Pertepotii. 
But the teiulti are too uncertain for them to h«ve ft pUce bare. It ii 
however certaio, that the nations repreiented moit be, for the most part, 
from the aooUi, ai their dr«u ii tn light for a northem climate. Nona 
of them mar tromen (^iya^vpitit, or capoMi), ai many northern nations 
do. whom Herodotui has described. But who cui determine whether the 
coloured coat* deaignate Medei or Bictrlanil (according to Herodoini 
both these nations wore such.) The same may be uid of the weapons 
and accouuementi, and even of the hettddresi. Thqr often diflar, and the 
taller is frequenily indistinctly represented. 
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dity of conquest. These countries, besides, are 
situated on the great rivers, the Ganges and the 
Indus, the Oxus, Tigris, and Euphrates. It is 
certainly worthy of remark, that the scene of 
the battles and victories on those reliefs is 
usually near a river, which is clearly portrayed '". 
Which of those streams is meant upon every 
occasion, it may be impossible to decide ; but it 
can hardly be doubted but it is one of them, 
most likely the Euphrates; and Egyptian art 
here again accords with Egyptian tradition. 
Xenophon, moreover, informs us, that it was cus- 
tomary for the Assyrians to surround their camps 
with fosses •*. Is there not here, where we see 
the tents on the other side, one of these * ? 

One representation which frequently occurs, 
is the storming of a fortress™. Where this 
may have each time taken place we will not at- 
tempt to decide, but this also transports us into 
Asia. We know from the history of Alexander's 
expedition,- how much Bactria, as well as India, 
abounded in such mountain fortresses '*". 

Egyptian art seems to have paid much atten- 
tion to variety in representing these scenes of 
war. If we collect the accounts of the French 
and those of Hamilton, there scarcely remains 
any great warlike scene which is not here repre- 

*> HiHiLTON. p. llSi DNcnpl. p. 61,139. 

** XiHorii. Cynp. lib. iii. ; Op. p. 80. la the palace of Oiymaikdyai, 
DacT^i.plauii.31. 
» H*iiii.To«. p. 45. 
"• So ia Luxor, Hihilton, p. 115. 
'** AentemW ihe caitle Clorpiu and aUi«ri. 
VOL. IL i: 
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sented. Sometimes it is the commencement of 
the contest in an open plain, sometimes the near 
approach, sometimes the victory obtained on 
one side, and flight on the other ; now the strug- 
gle of the armies, now of the leaders in sinj^e 
combat, and of these sometimes in their chariots, 
and sometimes on foot. Now the scene changes 
to the storming of a fortress, then the taking of 
a town by assault, with a representation of all 
the horrors which usually accompany it ; some- 
times the chariots alone are engaged, and at 
others the main bodies advance against each 
other on foot All this undoubtedly presup- 
poses a great abundance of traditions ; and per- 
haps also of poetry, to which these traditions 
furnished plenty of materials, if not epic, at least 
of ballads. 

On the walls of the imperial palaces, there- 
fore, the Egyptians read the early history of 
their nation and its rulers. They are hitherto 
the only nation known to us that have ventured 
to represent such great historic^ subjects in 
sculptures, and this with a success surpassing all 
expectation. Although unacquainted with the 
rules of perspective, they make up for this defect, 
as we are told by an eyewitness, by the boldness 
and strength of their drawings, and force of ex- 
pression. Hamilton speaks in raptures of the 
above-mentioned representation of the surprise 
and capture of a town on the walls of the palace 
of Osymandyas "* : some of the women rush 

"X HiHitTOH. p. 136, 136. 
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forward and beg for quarter, whilst others try 
to escape with their property. The father of a 
family lifts up his hands to petition for the life 
of his wives and children, but in vain ! a blood- 
thirsty soldier has ab-eady slaughtered the eldest 
son ! How different are our ideas of Egyptian 
art now from what they were when we formed 
our judgment of it from a few idols ! Are they 
not, in fact, enlarged almost in the same pro- 
portion as our notions respecting the ancient 
rulers of Egypt, and the extent of their dominions? 
The historical reliefs, however, comprise only 
a small part of the sculptures on the walls : most 
of them relate to religious rites ; all those in the 
temples, for example, and many in the palaces 
and catacombs. Of these I shall only notice 
here such as refer to the immediate objects of 
our attention. If farther proofs were still wanted 
of the close and indissoluble connection between 
religion and politics, they might be found here 
in abundance. The interior and exterior walls 
are covered with sculpture, which represent pro- 
cessions, or the offering of sacrifices and gifts. 
The conjecture that the circle of divinities to 
whose honour temples were erected, was of less 
extent in the Thebaid than it afterwards became 
in Middle and Lower Egypt, is completely con- 
firmed. This circle is composed of Ammon, 
Osiris (often with the symbol of virility), Isis, 
and Florus "". The first two, most probably the 

"* I'hu u *D emblem of fraitfillne**. ■ rapreteBUIion w often pnvlil- 
ing : at* particiUiilj ^tu iii. 4, S, 6, tod plate ilviL 

v2 
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same in their origin, and only separated by the 
&rther development of the religion of the priests, 
are the ruling divinities : although some others 
occur in the paintings, they only appear as in- 
ferior subordinate deities. Osiris seems at the 
same time to be the prototype of the king. The 
same emblems which decorate the gods, are not 
unfrequentty conferred upon the monarch ; not 
only the same headdress, with the serpent, but 
also the same attributes, the rod, and what is 
called the key, the sign of initiation into the 
mysteries, which must have been its original 
meaning '^, and, indeed, even the royal banner. 
The priests pay the same honours to the king as 
the latter pays again to the gods. This is not 
the case with any other deity. 

Every part of these representations shows us 
the dependence in which the kings stood to 
the priests. Their caste evidently appears as 
the highest; and there is no doubt but that at 
the periods in which these temples were erected, 
the caste of the priests was esteemed higher 
than that of the warrior caste, which neverthe- 
less forms so distinguished a feature in these 
pictures "". The priest caste consider the king, 
as" it were, their property ; he is initiated into 



iH Th« French msmtaia it to be the hoe, end the plough tnede thereof, 
Dticript, p. 27. I take it to be the sign of cooiecratiaa. lince all godi, 
prissli, kiDgi coDsecnted as priesti, weer it, and tiny exeXaurdj. 

'°° Thii luperiority of the prieit ctiie wm, I belieTc, efleclcd by religioD. 
Some have tpoken of a itniggle between the (wo cuus, in which the cute 
of priest* were the conqueron ; but I God no aure aulhori^ for it. 
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their mysteries. This scene is repeated more 
than once "". In it he receives the priestly 
headdress, the high cap with which Osiris him- 
self is decorated, and appears in solemn pro- 
cessions. Whenever the king shows himself 
in public (martial expeditions and battles ex- 
cepted), he is constantly accompanied and sur- 
rounded by priests. They are usually known 
by their shaven heads and long robes. DiflTerent 
grades however exist amongst them, which are 
mostly indicated by the headdress and the shape 
of their garments. Both are very striking. The 
headdresses "^ not only show the rank, but some 
seem peculiar to certain ceremonies, and change 
accordingly. Among the headdresses must be 
reckoned the masks of animals, in which the 
priests appear on certain occasions, particularly 
at initiations"*. They are undoubtedly masks 
taken from the sacred animals. The manner of 
dressing the hair is equally various. It is very 
remarkable that, according to Hamilton's ac- 
count, some are still in use among the Ababdis"". 
Others are so artiiicial that even our ablest hair 
dressers would be puzzled to imitate them ; and 
in some cases there can be no doubt but that 
false hair or wigs "** are seen here, as well as in 
the most ancient Indian monuments at Ele- 
phantis, but much more artificial and elegant. 
Another field opens itself here for divines, if 
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they would like to compare the religious notions 
of ancient Thebes with the descriptions given by 
the Jews of their sanctuaries, the tabernacle, the 
temple, and the sacred utensils. 

This is not the place for a comparison of this 
kind ; but how many things described in the 
Scriptm^s do we 6nd in these engravings! the 
ark of the covenant (here carried in procession), 
the cherubim with their extended wings, the 
holy candlesticks, the shewbread, and many parts 
of the sacrifices "^ In the architecture itself a 
certain similarity is instantly recognised, although 
among the Jews every thing was on a smaller 
scale; besides which there was this important 
difference, that the building was as much of 
wood as stone. Egypt had no Lebanon with 
cedars. Wood nevertheless was used in Egyp- 
tian temples for ornaments, as is proved by the 
masts with their pennants flying before them 
on the great pylones"*, and by Herodotus's 
account of the wooden colossal statues of the 
chief priests in the sanctuary of Thebes '" (pro- 
bably colossal pilaster-caryatides). Then what 
works of art in brass must have decorated 
these colossal temples of the Egyptians if we 
estimate them in proportion to what was con- 
tained in the smaller temples of the Jews, 
be^nning with the tremendous gates of the 
pylones to the innermost sanctuary 1 We should 

'" Sea for iDtMnce, piste iliv. rol. ii. 

"* See lbs title ^aie iccoidiDg to plate IviL vol. iiL 

'" Hebod. ii. 143. 
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here have a view of new wonders, if time and 
the avarice of crowned and uncrowned robbers 
had not left this to be altogether supplied by 
imagination. 

II. Fragments of the history of Thebes. 

All who are acquainted with the materials 
that are left for a history of the Pharaohs "*, 
with their nature and the use that has been 
made of them, must be fully aware that no 
continuous history, with any claim to authen- 
ticity, can be compiled of any single state of 
Egypt, previously to the time of Psammetichus ; 
and this includes even the largest and most 
splendid among them, the kingdom of Thebes. 
The dynasties of Manetho, it is true, are not to 
be put on a footing with the dynasties of the 
In^^ns. The Egyptian priests at least en- 
deavoured to obtain an accurate chronology; 
and there is no reason to suppose their histori- 
cal accounts are at all derived from poets. 
Epic poetry was never native or common in 
Egypt; or was at most confined to a few 
historic songs drawn from their holy writings. 
We must not therefore, as in the case of the 
Indians, give up all hopes of arriving at a 
farther historical certainty, if the deciphering 
of the inscriptions on the mraiuments should 
succesfully proceed. If the work of Manetho 
had reached us complete, it might serve as a 

>" Sm p. 208, Mid Appewla iii. 
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foundation; but in the scanty extracts that 
are left of it so many discrepancies occur in 
the dates, from the mistakes of copiers, that 
no continued history can be founded upon them. 
No attempts therefore at a fresh arrangement of 
these dynasties must be expected here (all that 
could be said with any probability upon the sub- 
ject has been said by Marskam and Gatterer.') 
I shall confine myself solely to the bringing to- 
gether what we know of the brilliant period of 
this state as set forth on its monuments. 

Notwithstanding it would be hopeless to at- 
tempt a continued chronology of the history of 
this state, yet a general settlement of the times 
in which its flourishing period h^pened cannot 
be dispensed with. This cannot be taken from 
the monuments, because they in general are 
destitute of dates-; but must be gathered fi-om 
the statements of ancient writers, in connection 
with the monuments, so far as the architecture 
and the names of their founders sculptured 
thereon will give us any assistance. The more 
exact chronology, however, depends upon fixing 
the time of two rulers, of Sesostris, or as he 
was called, according to Manetho's testimony, 
Rameses or Ramesses, which name he always 
bears on the monuments ; and of Shishak, the 
contemporary of Rehoboam, mentioned in the 
annals of the Jews; of whom I shall again 
have occasion to speak. The confounding of 
these two, for which there was no other reason 
but that of endeavouring to iind the name of 
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Sesostris in the Jewish history, has occasioned 
great confusion. All the Greek writers agree 
in placing the age of Sesostris previously to the 
Trojan war"», thus before 1200 B. C. But 
we may go back a step farther. We have 
authentic testimony, that Sesostris not only 
lived previously to that time, but previotisly to 
the age of Minos. This is found in Aristotle "^ 
who calls him much more ancient than Minos ; 
and as the age of the latter cannot be placed 
later than 1400 B. C, it follows, that we may 
suppose Sesostris to have lived 1500 B. C. 
To fix his reign to a year, or even to a 
dozen years, cannot be expected. This Sesos- 
tris, or Rameses, was the first king in the 
nineteenth dynasty '" ; and the preceding, the 



'" The puMgei in DtouoHva, i. 66, 71 ; Smiso, HIS, 1138, m coI- 
kctadbj Zaia»,<l(ObEliwit, p.fi7B, DDtelS) cf. p. 600, «tc. 

'" Akhtot. Pol. Tti. 10. iroKi inripTiivu roif xp^^'O't ''4>' tlfvai 

'" H«re Memt to be > coDtradictian, lince Maaelbo pUceaooe SetmUii 
in tlie Iwelflh djaaitj, and, indeed, with ui addition, which cvideotly 
tppliea to the Seuutrii at Diodoiui aod Herodaioi, fram which it would 
foltour, that he could doI be the Setoetrii of tbe nioeieeiiib dynaal;. The 
puiage ii tbie: " Setostm annii XLVIJI. quern qualuoi cubitonini it 
palmaram Irium duoruinque digitoniDi procerum fuiue dicual. [Hie anuii 
DOiem totam Auam aubegit, F.urapsqoe partei uique ad Thnciim, atque 
abiqoe manaineDts, qnirnmcunque gealinm potitiu eat, erexil ; forlium 
quideiD TJtorum (brmu virili epecie, ignivorDin vera muliebnbus membm 
in cippia inaculpsil ; ad«D o( >b ^Cgyptiis post Osirim habitus lit.] Evieb. 
CAnin. p. 211. The whole twelfth dynaity, therelbre, wai Mud to he inter- 
polated. But luch TioleDl meaoa ate not wanted. It cannot be denied 
but tbe wards which 1 have enclosed id [], are an addition from Herodotna 
and Diodorui, which were iaterted into tbe ten from tbe margin. Ws dsra 
maintain thii with more certainty, lince we know from Joiei-bus, p. 1039, 
that Manelho profiled not by Herodotua, but ralhei contradicted him 
wbenevci he could. Bdi ibai a Semttii ibould occur in the twelfth 
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eighteenth, consisting of fourteen kings, con- 
tains in the Utter part some princes whose 
reigns were very glorious, such as Thutmosis, 
Amenophis, etc., comprising altogether above 
a century. Taking this into account, we should 
place the banning of the splendid period of 
the empire of Thebes, when its rulers after the 
expulsion of the shepherd kings were sole 
raonarcbs of Egypt, about 1700 B. C. ; and, 
supposing the expeditions and conquests of the 
Ethiopian rulers, Sabaco and Tarhaco, to have 
happened between 100 and 700 B. C. as we 
have placed them in the first volume"', from 
a comparison with the Jewish history, we have 
a period of almost one thousand years given 
us for the erection of these stupendous monu- 
ments, a space of time nearly about what we 
considered, in their description, necessary for 
that purpose ; and during which the Egyptian 
Thebes, according to the Jewish annals, and 
the songs of the Ionian bard, was the capital of 
the mightiest empire, and the centre of the 
civilized world. But, according to Manetho, 
the whole period, from the beginning of the 
eighteenth to the end of the twenty-fourth 
dynasties, which was overthrown by the above- 
mentioned Ethiopian conquerors, amounts to- 
nine hundred and eighty-eight years, of which 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dy< 

djnwty, Qugbl Dot to lurprise ui, udcb Ibe name of athci EgypluD kingi 
are oflen found more than odc«. 
'" Page 410. 
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nasties comprise seren hundred and twelve years 
of Thebes alone. So that if we throw out of 
OUT computation the two following dynasties of 
Bubartus and Tanis, whose connection with 
Thebes cannot be determined, there will still re- 
mfun seven or eight hundred years for the dynas- 
ties of Thebes ; and the erection of the earliest 
of these monuments, between 1600 and 800 
B. C, is confirmed both by history and the 
names of the Pharaohs sculptured upon them. 
Thus they approach very nearly the period of 
history, and blend with it. And although no 
minuter details be here ventured upon, and it 
be even admitted that this statement may go 
back a century too much or too little, the first 
hypothesis, founded on the explanation of the 
zodiacs, and which assigns to those monuments' 
an antiquity of several thousand years more, 
is completely overthrown ; and this alone, I 
think, will be allowed to be a great advantage. 
We confine our observations here to the period 
during which all the Egyptian states were united 
into one empire, under the dominion of the 
Pharaohs at Thebes, and afterwards at Mem- 
phis. That these several states had existed 
separately long before this, is proved both by 
the seventeen preceding dynasties of Manetho, 
^id the Jewish annals ; for these latter not only 
make mention of this nation, but also relate 
that their ancestor, Abraham, had visited it 
almost two thousand years before our era, and 
met with an empire in Lower Egypt, although 
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it appears not to have been so highly civilized 
then as it was afterwards in the time of Joseph. 
If these states owed their existence to temples, 
as above stated, architecture must undoubtedly 
have been much older in Egypt ; an observation 
strikingly confirmed by the fact, that among 
the materials of the present monuments, some 
have been found taken from earher monuments, 
and exhibiting the same art. 

I need not repeat what has been said upon 
another occasion respecting the origin of Thebes 
as a colony of Meroe. In confirmation of it I 
may however observe, that this origin was cele- 
brated by an. annual procession of the priests 
with the statue of Ammon. " Every year," says 
Diodorus "', " the sanctuary of Ammon is taken 
over the river to the Libyan side, consequently 
from the temple of Kamac, whence it is brought 
back after a few days, as though the god re- 
turned from Ethiopia." This tour I take to 
be represented on one of the great reliefs in 
the ,temple of Kamac '** : the holy ark of Am- 
mon is here seen on the river fully equipped, and 
being towed along by another. It is thus per- 
forming a voyage. This festival must have been 
highly celebrated, as even Homer (which was 
not doubted by antiquity) alluded to it, when 
he mentions the voyage of Zeus to the Ethi- 
opians, and his absence for twelve days "'. That 
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it was common for the colonial gods to pay 
such visits to those of the parent states (which 
surely proved their origin), is well known from 
antiquity in general. The forms, nevertheless, 
varied ; as they were sometimes paid in such 
processions as these, and sometimes by solemn 
embassies. 

To fix the time of the foundation of Thebes 
is utterly impossible, but there are abundant 
proofs of its high antiquity. If in the time of 
Abraham the cultivation of Egypt had spread 
as far as the Delta, that of Upper Egypt must 
have long previously been advancing. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus's narrative, the foundation 
of the chief temple of Ammon took place before 
the building of the city""; and similar but older 
materials are discovered to have been used in 
raising the walls of the very ancient temple at 
Karnac '". The antiquity of this state, there- 
fore, must certainly be carried back many cen- 
turies previously to the time of Abraham ; and 
this is confirmed both by the accounts of Ma- 
netho, and the number of royal sepulchres, 
amounting, according to Strabo, to forty-seven. 
These give, if each reign be averaged at twenty 
years, nearly one thousand years "*. Manetho, 
previously to the eighteenth dynasty, the begin- 
ning of which fells between 1700 and 1600 B. C, 



'** DioDOBva. i. p. 54. 
'" Dturipl. p. 269- 

•" Id France Ihera hne b«ea thinj-five kiiiE^ id cighl buDi]i«d and !ot\j 
jtan, btgioning with Hogh Capet. 
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has fire other Theban dynasties, the eleventh, 
the twelfth, thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth, 
whose duration will not amount to less than 
one thousand two hundred years ; we have, 
therefore, in the whole about two thousand ei^t 
hundred years before the commencement of our 
era. We must rest satisfied with this chrono- 
logy until some new decipherings of the monu- 
mental inscriptions shall substitute a more cor- 
rect and certain one. 

Conformably to the plan laid down, I shall 
confine my attention to the eighteenth and fol- 
lowing dynasties of Manetho'", and to those 
Pharaohs who immortalized themselves by their 
deeds and their monuments, in the period pre- 
ceding the subjugation of Egypt by Sabaco the 
Ethiopian. The inscription at Abydus, copied 
by Caitlaud, certainly mounts up to the sixteenth 
dynasty ; but it gives only the titles, and not the 
names of the kings "^. 

Manetho begins his eighteenth dynasty with 
Amossis or Thutmosis ; the first, however, whose 



'* ThecightMntb dynasty in MaDelhaCDrnprbes (iccoi<liiigltiED9£Bii.'>, 
p. 215) fourtesD rulen : Amoiii, twenty-five yean ; ChebroD, Ihtrtetit 
j«ani Amenaphii, twanty-one yean; Memphrei, Ivelveyeara; Miiphata- 
mosii, twenty-five years ; IhulnxwU, nine yeirs ; AmeDophU 11., tfaiity- 
oneyeani Orus, tweoty-eight yean; Achencbersi, liileeo jelra. Vniti 
him ii placed tbe deptrtura of Moiei. Acherrei, eight yean ; Chetiee, 
fifteen yean ; Arniaia (Danaiu), f ve yean ; Bamestei ( ^gyplu*) liilj- 
elghl years i Amenopiiii III., forty yean. The nitieteeDlh dynasty com- 
prised ei^ht kings: Selhoi (Seeoslris), Gfiy-five yean; Rampies, >iily->ii 
years ; Ameneptei, eight years ; Amaenienes. Iwenty-iii yean ; 1'buori* 
(Homei't Polybui), senen yean ; under him the deslructioa of Troy. 
DK, PtkU, p. a«. 
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name has yet been found on the monuments, 
is the third of this dynasty, namely, Ameno- 
phis I. As, however, there were many who 
bore this name, it remuns merely a probable 
conjecture, whether he was really the third, or 
some other of the same name. Champollion, 
however, thinks it possible to prove it vnth cer- 
tainty from the legends of the other kings '*'., His 
name is found on the great temple at Kamac ; 
but his dominion must already have extended 
beyond the boundaries of Egypt, for his name 
and title have been discovered on the Nubian 
monuments, in the. sanctuary of the temple at 
Amada, above Syene "*. 

The fourth king of this dynasty in Manetho, 
is Misphramuthosis, or rather Misphra-Thut- 
mosis'*". Josephus, following Manetho***, re- 
counts that he succeeded in driving back the 
Hyksos to the confines of Egypt, shutting them 
up in their fortress Avaris, and besieging it 
Neither his name nor title have yet been dis- 
covered on the monuments. 

He was succeeded by his son Thutmosis, 
who entirely delivered the country from the 
Hyksos, by extorting an agreement from them 
in their fortress, the condition of which was, 
that they should leave Egypt and withdraw to 
Syria"'. His name and title are found in the 
temple of Amada, which he must have com- 
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pleted '**. Under his reign, therefore, Nubia, at 
least the lower part of it, must have been in- 
cluded in the empire. 

His successor, Amenophis II., the seventh 
king of the eighteenth dynasty, was still more 
celebrated: his reign, according to Manetho, 
lasted thirtyH3ne years. He was the same with 
the MemnoD of the Greeks, from whose statue 
a sound is said to have issued. The truth of 
this statement is confirmed by such respectable 
evidence, that it cannot he doubted. " The 
Thebans maintain," says Pausanias "', " that the 
colossus does not represent Memnon, but Pha- 
menophis, one of their native kings." This is 
again proved by an inscription still extant upon 
the statue : " I, P. Balbinus, have heard the 
divine voice of Memnon, or Phamenophis '**." 
The reign of this Amenophis, therefore, falls 
immediately after the final expulsion of the Hyk- 
sos; when Egypt was restored to her former 
state and laws. The old national religion, the 
worship of Ammon and his temple, was re- 
' established in its pristine splendour soon after 
the country was rid of these troublesome 
strangei-5. The long reign of this monarch was 
favourable to it. In his title he is therefore 
called beloved of Ammon '" ; and his name itself 

'» C»*MPOI.LION, p, 241. 

'" 'AXXdydp oi ftifivova at Bifiaioi Xiyoain- 4a/uVki^a H ilvai ruv 
iyxupiuy, ov roPro liyaAfin ^v. PiiJi*N. p. 101. 

'** 'EcXiHJi' aidliaayToc iyt" nou/3Xioc Bikfiiyoc ^h)c rif Biiat 
Miiwovos 4 *eiiiroip. Fh ii die Coptic arlicle. 

'" C(MMroi.i.ioN,p.237. 
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probably expresses something similar"*, for it 
was a common custom in Egypt, not only witli 
kings but with private individuals, to derive 
their name from deities, or to form compounds 
taken irom them"'. It therefore seems very 
natural that in this reign should have been con> 
menced the building of those great temples and 
the works connected with them. A number of 
inscriptions, with his name and title clearly at- 
test such to have been the case ; and these are 
found not only in Thebes, but at a considerable 
•distance in Nubia, which, therefore, must have 
bowed to his sceptre. We learn from these . 
inscriptions that he founded the great sanctuary, 
and the most ancient portion of the palace of 
Luxor in Thebes '**. His name often occurs, as 
may be easily imagined, on the ruins of the 
Memnonium, even upon a statue found there by 
Belzoni. This monarch was also the founder of 
the temple of Ammon-Chnubis, in Elephantis, 
and is called there, "beloved by Chneph or 
Cbnubi *^." His name is again found in one of 
the royal vaults, the only one lying to the west ; 
-which certainly tends to prove that this tomb 
belonged to him. He must also have been a 
conqueror, and extended his territory to the 
. southern boundaries of Nubia ; for the temple 
at Soleb, the most southern of this country. 
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bears his royal legend, with reliefs of prisoners 
from various nations '*°. 

Among his successors the name of Ramesses 
is the most conspicuous. This name, however, 
was borne by four Pharaohs, of whom the first 
two belonged to the eighteenth, and the third 
and fourth to the nineteenth dynasty. The first 
of this name'*', was expelled by his brother, 
after having reigned five years, and is said to be 
identified with Danaus, the leader of the colony 
to Argos in Peloponnesus. 

He was succeeded by his brother Harnesses 
II., whose long reign of sixty-eight years is one 
of the most remarkable. He bears the surname 
of Miammon, " he who loves Ammon," to dis- 
tinguish him from the legend, " tlie beloved of 
Ammon." He was the founder of the palace of 
Medinet Abou at Thebes **" ; and the battles 
which are the subject of the reliefs upon it, 
leave us no room to doubt that he was a warrior 
and conqueror. The fifth of the royal vaults 
belongs to him : in it the sarcophagus of red gra- 
nite was found, the cover of which, with the pic- 
ture and legend of the king, is now in the museum 
at Cambridge'". 

He was succeeded by Amenophis, the last 
ruler of the eighteenth dynasty, to whom Ma- 
netho ascribes a reign of forty years. It will be 



'^ CBiHFOLiioM^p. 239. SestbefintKol. p. 361. 

"' Hii name U conapW into Armiu and Ainn*. 
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seen from what we have said above, that he was 
the third of this name. His reign, however, 
was not so fortunate or glorious as that of his 
predecessors. The Hyksos ventured to renew 
their attacks upon Egypt. Amenophis, not 
thinking himself able to withstand them, con- 
fided his son Ramesses, aged five years, to a 
friend, and withdrew into Ethiopia, the king of 
which was his tributary, and friendly towards 
him. Here he assembled his forces, marched 
back to Egypt, and, assisted by his son and suc- 
cessor, expelled the conquering shepherds'**. 
This laid the foundation of the splendid period 
which commenced under his successor; and 
this is probably the reason why Manetho con- 
cludes his eighteenth dynasty with him. 

At the head, of the nineteenth dynasty stands 
the name of the most celebrated of all the 
Pharaohs. He is called Sethosis, Sesorsis, or 
Sesostris; and the pages of Manetho, Hero- 
dotus, and Diodorus bear equal testimony of his 
iame. On the monuments, however, he is no- 
where mentioned by either of these names, on 
them he is called Ramesses : but that he bore 
both these names, Manetho himself informs 
us '*" ; and other writers likewise assert that the 
son of Amenophis was called Ramesses '**. Se- 

■•• JdiiPHui, p. 1041. 

"* JoiiFBUi, p. 1053. Ti*' tl lAiv SiOwi', riv koJ Pa/uowiiv ivofio- 
aiavov. CIIUIPOI.I.I0N, p. 327; cf. Tacit. ^nW. ii. 61. 

"* EapecuUI; Chcremon in his hiitoiy of Egypt : cf. Josifbds, p. 
1057. 
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sostris means, by way of eminence, the great 
great king of the Egyptians. , 

We learn from Diodorus '*', that the traditions 
respecting him were adorned and exa^erated 
by verse ; we therefore must consider what is 
stated respecting hirn as nothing more than a 
poetical history, highly ornamented by the tra- 
ditions of the priests. But Sesostris, or Ra- 
messes the Great (as we may very properly 
call him, to distinguish him from his name- 
sakes), is not to be considered as a mere crea- 
ture of the imagination : that he is not simply 
a symbolical being,, but. historically a monarch 
of Egypt, is so obvious, as to render it almost 
unnecessary to mention it. But if it be desired 
to ascertain how much related of him is matter 
of history, and how much not, the best infor- 
mation will be derived from the monuments, as 
well from those within Egypt as those which 
he erected in foreign countries in commemora- 
tion of his exploits, and which we can authen- 
ticate as relating to him, partly from credible 
historians, and partly from intrinsic evidence. 
There is a perfect agreement here between the 
monuments and history, as the latest discoveries 
convince us, that the name of no Pharaoh so 
often appears upon them, or with so much 
splendour, as the name and title of Ramesses 
the Great. " Beloved and confirmed of Am- 
mon, — son of the god of the sun, — ruler of the 
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obedient people," are the titles here frequently 
bestowed upon him. 

Herodotus, who derived his information from 
the priests at Memphis, enumerated, in speak- 
ing of Sesostris and the other Pharaohs men- 
tioned by him, only the presents they gave to 
the temple of Phtha in this capital : which in 
this instance consisted of six tremendous co- 
lossal statues ; two of himself and wife, each 
thirty yards high ; and four of his children, 
each twenty***. According to Diodonis he 
founded many great buildings; erecting in the 
towns of Egypt temples for the principal gods 
they honoured. Thebes in particular enjoyed^ 
his favours. Two obelisks, one hundred and 
twenty yards high, containing an account of 
his treasures and the nations he had conquered, 
were placed before the temple of Ammon ; and 
a new and splendid ark for the oracle of 
cedar '*^, gilded outside and silvered within, was 
bestowed on the interior. All these glories are 
vanished ; but his name still lives on many of 
the monuments of Thebes. It has been dis- 
covered in many parts of the great palace of 
Karnac; particularly on those massive pillars 
in the immense saloon above described, which 
seems almost entirely to have been his work '*. 
It is again found on the great pylones and 
pillars in the first court of the palace of Luxor, 
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as likewise on one side of the obelisks at the 
same place (the other bears the legend of Thut- 
mosis) ; finally, almost in every part of what 
is called the tomb of Osymandyas, the greater 
part of which, if not the whole, must certainly 
be attributed to him "' ; and without Thebes, 
on the palace of Abydus, the Flaminian obelisk 
in Rome ; and on many other monuments. 
Nubia in particular is full of them : nearly on 
every section of the great temple of Ipsambul, 
of Kalabshe, Derri, and Seboa, his name occurs, 
and pictures of his exploits "*. What a gigantic 
mind must his have been, that could execute so 
many and such marvellous works ! 

The expeditions and conquests of Ramesses 
the Great are partly certain, and partly more 
or less probable. Among the former I class 
those upon which monuments and writers agree ; 
among the latter, those only mentioned by his- 
torians. There is no question but that he erected 
monuments to himself in the countries he con- 
quered, or engraved his deeds on those which 
he found there already built. 

'After Arabia, that is to say, the eastern 
mountainous country of Egypt, was subdued "* ; 
a naval expedition on the Arabian gulf and the 
India sea is mentioned as his next undertak- 
ing'**. Herodotus, having his accounts from 



"■ Sea RboTB, p. 233. N«iilier Manclho dot Herodotui has the d. 
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the priests, represents him as the first who 
ventured with a fleet of war galleys on the 
Arabian gulf and Indian sea. The truth of this 
narrative can scarcely be doubted ; especially 
since we learn from the monuments, that the 
Pharaohs maintained a naval power in these 
quarters. Their conquests were confined to 
the coasts, as appears from the expressions of 
Herodotus. Those who know the narrow ex- 
tent and the nature of the Indian sea, with its 
numerous islands and variable winds, will find 
nothing improbable in the statement that those 
expeditions extended to the western coasts of 
the peninsula: this, indeed, is plainly asserted 
by Diodorus "**, and confirmed by the costumes 
of the enemies in the sculptures. 

That he subjugated Ethiopia there can be no 
doubt : it appears, moreover, from what has 
been said above, that a part of it was very early 
reduced under the sway of the Pharaohs, or 
was at least dependent upon them ; and when 
Herodotus says that he was the only king of 
Egypt who ruled oVer Ethiopia, this is un- 
doubtedly to be understood of all Ethiopia, as 
well as the most southern part of it, or Meroe. 
He conquered, Diodorus informs us, the Ethio- 
pians who dwelt towards the south, and com- 
pelled them to pay him a tribute of ebony, gold, 
and elephants' teeth '*" — this is confirmed by the 

"' Sm kbove, p. 333, the dtKriplioo of a i»»l batUe. 
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monuments. The very remarkable scenes sculp- 
tured at Kalabshe, for a copy of which we are 
indebted to Gau, and which I have described 
and explained in the first volume '", would prove 
this most satisfactorily, even if M. Champollioa 
had not since discovered the legend of this king. 
Not only the battle and victory are here repre- 
sented, but also the offering of the booty and 
tributes. The captive queen, deprived of her 
trinkets'*", is beseeching (accompanied by her 
two sons) the conqueror for mercy. The tri- 
bute mentioned by Diodorus is seen to consist 
of ivory ,^ gold, and quantities of ebony ; tame 
and wild animals ; apes and birds of various 
kinds ; even the giraffe from the heart of Africa 
is introduced. How was it possible to charac- 
terise the extent of conquests in a more striking 
maimer. We have another remarkable witness, 
proving at once that an expedition was made 
by land and by sea, as well as its extent, given 
in Strabo.'**. "At the narrow entrance of the 
Arabian gulf," he says^ "is situated the tittle 
town of Derar, inhabited by Ichthyophagi. Mo- 
numents of the Egyptian Sesostris, who first 
subdued the country of the Troglodytes, are 



'" Page 367. 

'** In the Bni taluoie 1 hava eiplaioed die-c^tive-qneao Crota tba c'lt' 
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appeared u a widow. 
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said to stand here with sacred inscriptions, set- 
ting forth his voyage to Arabia." And in another 
passage '**, he " traversed Ethiopia as far as the 
land of cinnamon, where even now monumental 
columns with inscriptions are visible." We en- 
tertain hopes, if a modem traveller should suc- 
ceed in reaching this place, or the old Egyptian 
port of Adule, that those monuments would still 
be found. 

It is difficult to say any thing certain respect- 
ing the campaigns of the Egyptian conqueror in 
' Asia and Europe. Herodotus here also is our 
safest guide. He saw and noticed the monu- 
ments erected by him, with Egyptian sacred 
writing upon them. Although it should be de- 
nied that these were the Wjork of Sesostris, still 
they were certainly erected by some Egyptian 
conqueror; for Herodotus could not be mis- 
taken with regard to the writing. We know, 
however, of no other of the Pharaohs to whom 
such expeditions can be ascribed. Herodotus 
saw and describes these monuments first in Pa- 
lestine '*', and afterwards two rock-monuments 
in Asia Minor, the situation of which he minutely 
particularises; the statue of an armed man in 
Egyptian and Ethiopian accoutrements, with an 
inscription in hieroglyphics on the breast, signi- 
fying, " I have occupied this country." Farther, 
his monuments were seen in Thrace'** but not 
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beyond ; for here he turned back. He is also 
said to have reached the river Phasis, and to 
have founded on this occasion an Kgyptian 
colony at Colchis. We may therefore conclude 
with certainty, from these accounts, that his ex- 
pedition took in Syria and Asia Minor, and ex- 
tended to Thrace. During this period we know 
of no great empire in western Asia ; the origin 
of the Assyrian is laid by Herodotus two or 
three centuries later *". What, therefore, could 
have arrested the progress of the conqueror on 
this side ? 

The campaigns in eastern Asia, which were 
said to have extended to Bactria and India, are 
perhaps in general fictitious. Some historical 
foundation for them, however, is contained on 
the monuments. One of the scenes often re- 
peated, is the passage of a river winding through 
a plain, and a fortress which the Egyptians take 
by assault *"*. Now this cannot be the Nile : 
because the scenery is evidently not Kgyptitm. 
The next river that presents itself to our mind 
is the Euphrates : its serpentine course through 
the valley agrees very well with the river here 
represented. The country invaded is proved 
by the dress and beards of the inhabitants to be 
in Asia. Is it the proud Babylon that is here 
assaulted, or was there a Median-Bactrian em- 
pire which extended as far as this ? I know of 
none such ; but the passage over the river was 

"^ Aboul 1230, B. C. '" See iboye, p. 290. 
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evidently one of those great achievements, whose 
remembrance was worthy to be preserved by mo- 
numents. The opulent Babylon was certainly 
likely to attract a conqueror. These conquests, 
at all events, could hardly have been lasting, 
otherwise posterity would have found Egyptian 
monuments in these places as well as in Nubia. 

The son and successor of Ramesscs the Great, 
according to Herodotus, was called Pheron : 
Diodorus, however, expressly informs us of his 
having adopted the name of his father ; and this 
' is confirmed by Manetho, who calls him Ra- 
roesses, and gives him a reign of sixty years. 
His reign was a peaceable one, for according to 
Diodorus he did not inherit the warlike spirit'" 
of his father; though, as his legend has also 
been found on the monuments, he was certainly 
partial to building. He is called "the con- 
firmed of Ammon," not the one confirmed by 
R^ the god of the Sun, as his &ther was. Cham- 
pollion reads his name and title on the smedler 
pillars of the gigantic saloon at Karnac, which 
he seems to have completed"". It was quite 
agreeable to the spirit of the age, that the reign 
of so powerful a conqueror should be followed 
by such a one as this of his son : so David was 
succeeded by Solomon. 

The most splendid period of Thebes, there- 
fore, must have occurred between 1800 and 1300 
B. C. Of the two succeeding kings Manetho 
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gives only the names ; and when he says of the 
third, namely Thuoris, whom Homer calls Poly- 
bus, that he was contemporary with the Trojan 
war, it corresponds with our chronology, which 
places this war immediately after 1200. The 
nineteenth dynasty ends with this Thuoris. Of 
the twentieth dynasty, which included twelve 
kings and lasted one hundred and seventy-two 
years, the fragments of Manetho do not even 
give the names ; and of the kings ""^ of the twen- 
ty-first, which lasted one hundred and thirty 
years, nothing but the names. 

The first ruler of the twenty-second dynasty, 
Sesonchosis, becomes more interesting to us, sis 
Champollion recognises in him the Shishak of 
the Jewish annals'*. His name Scheschonk, 
together with his title, "the confirmed of Ara- 
mon," is found on one of the columns of the first 
great court of columns in the palace of Karnac ; 
and the correctness of this reading is confirmed 
by the name (according to Manetho) of his son 
and successor, Osorthon, being found close by 
it. The identity of the name Scheschak and 
Shishak is very important, because it enables us 
to determine the chronology. Shishak was the 
contemporary of Rehoboara.the son and succes- 
sor of Solomon. In the fifth year of the reign 
of Rehoboam, 970 B. C, he made war against 



■" Tfaej an named : Smcidis, Iveaty-iix yean ; rtuteoDui, forty-one 
yeitt; Is'epherche*, four yean) Fiinnacbei, nine yean; Piopinci, thirty- 
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Palestine, took Jerusalem '*" and pillaged it. 
According to the Jewish accounts the Egyptian 
state must have been very powerful at that time ; 
for it is said of Shishak that he came with twelve 
hundred chariots of war, sixty thousand cavalry, 
and an innumerable body of infantry, consisting 
of Egyptians, Libyans, Troglodytes, and Ethio- 
pians. His empire therefore must have ex- 
tended over all these countries, and far beyond 
the boundaries of Egypt In the century after 
him, this greatness must have declined, and the 
power of the rulers of Meroe, under the dynasty 
of Sabaco (who reigned between 800 and 700 
B. C, not only over Ethiopia, but also Thebes,) 
must have prevailed ; as, according to Manethp, 
the Pharaoh Bochoris, who alone occupies the 
twenty-fourth dynasty, was defeated, taken pri- 
soner, and burnt aHve by Sabaco "". 

About this time therefore, 800 B. C, ends 
the period of Theban might and grandeur, after 
havii^ endured nearly eight centuries. The 
period of the great expeditions, particularly in 
Asia, does not seem to reach lower than the 
first two or three centuries after the expulsion 
of the Hyksos ; for we have no information that 
extends beyond the expedition of Shishak into 
the neighbouring Palestine. The dominion over 
Ethiopia, at least the northern part, or the pre- 
sent Nubia, bears the only traces of a lasting 
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conquest. "We may therefore determine pretty 
acciirately the extent and the boundaries of the 
empire of Thebes, with the exception of these 
transitory conquests. 

Notwithstanding the extent of Sesostris's ex- 
peditions, there is no proof that the dominion 
of the Pharaohs in Asia was of long duration. 
That it occasionally comprised Syria, perhaps 
also Babylonia, and the coasts of Southern 
Arabia, cannot be denied. Had there how- 
ever been any permanent conquest over the 
interior of Asia, some accounts of it would have 
been given in the annals of the Jews. Of 
Arabia, the stony region at least, must in some 
degree have belonged to Egypt; for this is 
proved by certain monuments, covered with 
hieroglyphics, which Miebuhr found here and 
copied : they may have been tombs, as he indeed 
considers them; but I think it more probable 
that they were remnants of a temple "'. Any 
lasting conquests in Europe are still less to be 
expected. 

The principal country there fore, thenucleus 
of the empire, was Egypt itself. That this was 
entirely subject to the Pharaohs of Thebes can- 
not be doubted : there was once a time says 
Herodotus ^^*, when the whole of Egypt was 
called Thebes, not only the fruitful valley of 
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the Nile, but also the eastern and western 
borders; The eastern side usually spoken of 
under the name of Arabia, was subdued by 
Sesostris, without which indeed he could not 
have fitted out a fleet on the Arabian gulf; but 
how far the dominion of the Pharaohs extended 
to the west is uncertain. It undoubtedly com- 
prised the two Oases, as is proved by the monu- 
ments upon them; it must likewise have ex- 
tended beyond the limits of Egypt, because 
Libyans are enumerated among their subjects. 
That the inhabitants of Marea and Apis were 
still Egyptians, was formerly decided by a sen- 
tence of the Ammonian oracle"', when they 
wished to be considered as Libyans. It cannot 
be stated exactly in what political relation Am- 
monium stood with Thebes; nevertheless, as it 
was a colony of Thebes, and the service of 
Ammon prevailed there, it may at least be as- 
sumed, that the relation which commonly sub- 
sisted between parent states and their colonies, 
when they held the same religious opinions, was 
in force here, although it might not amount to a 
complete dependence. Ammonium, so far as our 
present information goes, is the western boundary 
of the Egyptian monuments, and therefore of the 
Egyptian dominions. By possessing this they 
became neighbours of the Carthaginians. A 

■» HiKoDOTD*. ii. 18. lliB oncle wu : ■' All thil ii watsred b; Ibe 
NUa.U Egypt; aad all who, from ihe cilif of ElaphiDtii, dowDnrardi driok 
ib waMi, ar« Egjrptiiiu." Accoiding to Ihii, Iha eaiUrn moDDtiiuoiit dis- 
trict did not belong to Egypt, oor id inbabitaDti lo th* Egypiiao ulion. 
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peaceable commercial intercourse with that nation 
has been pointed out in the foregoing volume; 
but that hostilities sometimes broke out between 
them, may be inferred from a remarkable passage 
in Ammianus Rlarcellinus "*. From this we ' 
learn, that when the power of the Carthaginians 
extended itself in Africa, even before the time of 
the great Persian empire, Carthaginian generals 
had surprised and pillaged Thebes; a shock 
from which this city had scarcely recovered 
at the time of its being invaded by Cambyses. 

Ethiopia, however, was the m ainpoint to which 
the rulers of Thebes directed their conquests. 
Monuments of their victories are still to be seen 
there, which render this fact unquestionable. 
Here there were many things to attract them. 
The valley of the Nile above Syene, was neither 
less fruitful nor less populous than in Egypt. 
The mountain-chain along the Arabian gulf con- 
tained, scarcely 130 or 140 miles above Syene, 
the most ancient gold mines in the world ; and 
these had already been worked -in the time of 



'" An. Marcel, ith. 4. " I'ibem, piiicii uculii coDdiUm, poiunim 
cCDtum quondain aditibiu celebrein, hecalampjlu Thebas — banc inter 
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<M." The altack ol the CaitbigiDiiDi upon Thebea happened thereCora 
befbre the time of Camb^raea, in the period ithen Canhage «aa eitendiog 
her domiDiona ; probablj beiween 600 and 6S0 B. C, when the panerful 
honae of Mlgo atood at the bead of the republic : Appendix viii. of the Gnt 
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worki a( king Juba, who drew from Carthaginian writera who treated upon 
iaaar Afticaand theaonrcet of the Nile: xiii. 4. Tbia account parhapa 
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the Pharaohs. The ravages of the Nubian 
hordes, who inhabited these districts, might also 
become a frequent source of the wars which we 
sometimes see portrayed on the Nubian monu- 
ments. And, finally, the commercial connections 
existing between Egypt and Ethiopia, and ex- 
hibiting the wealth of the southern countries, 
were equally calculated to attract the eye of the 
conquerors. They do not seem however to 
have established a lasting dominion beyond the 
boundaries of Nubia ; but that it continued here 
for a considen^le period, and particularly in the 
valley of the Nile, is proved by the series of 
monuments, with their inscriptions and reliefs, 
which have come under our notice in the fore- 
going volume. Although some of those monu- 
ments might not have been thetr work, but had 
been erected before their time ; yet the inscrip- 
tions and relief must be attributed to them, as 
they bear the impress of perfected Egyptian 
workmanship. Many of these edifices are too 
mighty to have been quickly or suddenly raised: 
a long period must have been spent in theil" com<- 
pletion. This series of monuments, which we 
ascribe to the Pharaohs, does not however 
extend beyond Nubia. The temple at Soleb, 
a little above the second cataract, is, as far 
as we know, the last that can be attributed 
to them. Egyptian dominion could not be 
permamenUy establi^ed without Egyptian reli- 
gion, nor Egyptian reli^on without Egyptian 
monuments. 
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The dominion of the Pharaohs, then, extended 
only to the northern boundaries of the empire of 
Meroe. And notwithstanding that this empire 
was once overrun by the great Sesostris, its sub- 
jugation cannot have been of long duration. 
Both monuments and history prove this. That 
the former are not historical representations 
relating to the Pharaohs, although executed by 
Egyptian artists, has been shown in the fore- 
going volume "*. And the remains of the his- 
tory of Meroe there collected, show that this 
empire never lost its independence for any 
length of time ; nay, that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury B. C. it even subdued Egypt, or at least 
Upper Egypt, although it was voluntarily, or at 
the command of the oracle, relinquished by the 
conqueror "'. Thus we see on the banks of the 
Nile, from its sources till its waters are lost in 
the Mediterranean, the two powerful empires of 
Thebes and Meroe existing together during 
many centuries, under mutual relations, various 
and changeable, without either of them attain- 
ing an extent equal to the great empires of 
Asia"^. The extent of the empire of the Pha- 
raohs, exclusive of the mere transitory conquests, 
was nearly the same as that of the present ruler 
of Egypt. His dominion towards the south does 



I™ Ptga 40B. "• Hekodotdi, ii. 139. 

■" If the tcctnint of tb« Newtpiprn in true, that ia the diitridof Cor- 
dohn u« found raiai with hierogljiphicii ihcj muit h>va belooged to Iba 
en^n of M«roe, uid doI lo Thebei. la the empiia of Sufour nothing of 
the kiod hu been dUcoveiad. 
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not reach beyond Dongola, above Soleb ; Siwah, 
the ancient Ammonium, pays him tribute ; and 
his conquests on the Arabian coast are perhaps 
about equal to those of the Pharaohs. How 
difierent, however, was the state of these pro- 
vinces then to what it is at present ! 

The population of Egypt, amounting in the 
time of Diodorus to no more than three mil- 
lions, is stated by the same author, we know not 
upon what authority, to have been seven mil- 
lions in the time of the Pharaohs "*. If the lat- 
ter is meant to include all Egypt, the statement 
cannot seem exaggerated, and would even be 
moderate if we were to limit it to the Thebaid, 
which indeed was at one time called Egypt. 
But in the first case the statement is only to be 
understood of the inhabitants settled in the fruit- 
ful part of Egypt, the valley of the Nile and the 
Delta ; we have already stated that the wander- 
ing tribes in the mountains were not reckoned 
among the Egyptians. 

That Thebes was the usual seat of govern- 
ment, is shown more plainly by the ruins of its 
palaces, than by the testimony of historians. 
Although some change afterwards took place, 
religious notions seem to have been in such a 
way connected with the residence of the mo- 
narchs in this capital, that we dare not leave it 
unnoticed. They were closely connected with 
the ideas they entertained of a life after death. 

>" DtonoHQ*, i. p. 36. 

y2 
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The Pharaohs lived in the neighbourhood of 
theu* tombs, for these, according to the belief of 
the Egyptians, were their proper habitations; 
and the construction of these engrossed the at- 
tention of these rulers quite as much as the 
decoration of their palaces, of which we have a 
proof in the tomb of Osymandyas, near his 
palace, and in the caverns near Thebes. Be- 
sides, it was not a matter of indifference where 
a person was buried. Certain spots were held 
sacred, and preferred to all others ; because, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the priests, they were 
the spots in which Osiris, ruler both in the upper 
and under world, was buried. And who wished 
not to rest near him 1 These places were nu- 
merous. In the Thebaid, besides Thebes itself, 
there was a small island near Philffi and Ele- 
phantis ; and also Abydos, formerly called This. 
In Middle Egypt there was Memphis; and in 
the Delta Busiris. A modem critic, therefore, 
very justly considers these burial-places of Osiris 
to be the seats of the Egyptian monarchs"^ 
What a new light does this strike out, when 



*" Cniceek in CemmentaiioBti ad Bfrad. p. 8S, etc. when the proob 
•ra collected of whM we bwe itited. I think thii mil be farther prDved 
b; m^ ihowiog, tint U Su*, vhere tbe Uit djautj pnTloas to the Pernio 
conquett ruled, there wu ■ tomb of 0«ri>. Herod. lEter ajiag, (ii. 1S9,) 
tbu the tombi of the king! of tbii dyaut; were U Sail in the imclatr; of 
Mimm, addi, cap. 170, 171, etc.; " In Ibii udciduj, bthind the tem- 
ple, u the tomb of him wboia Dime 1 do not coniider mj«elf it IJbertj to 
mention. But in the unctuaij Hud lome lirge obeliiti, and ■ pond with 
a Mane enclMure ; and here are celebrated the myiteriei in which tba 
■oBeriac* of the afore-mentioaed deil; ue repreaented." That thu nfen 
to Oiirit nabodj will doubt who ii lujoainted with bii mythology. 
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compared with the dynasties of Manetho? How 
strongly does this confirm the opinion given 
above, that these places were the earliest states 
of Egypt, before it was consolidated into one 
empire ? The dynasties in Upper and Middle 
Egypt, of Elephantis, Thebes, This, and Mem- 
phis, are all burial-places of Osiris : those in the 
Delta, Mendes, Sebennytus, Tanis, and Bubas- 
tus, all lay within a few miles of Busiris ; that 
of S£us had this sanctuary in the town itself. 
Let us return, however, to Thebes. That this 
city was the residence of the kings for^centuries, 
is proved both by their palaces and the number 
of their tombs, of which, according to Strabo, 
there were upwards of forty. Memphis at a 
later period certainly became the seat of govern- 
ment, for we are told by Manetho of a king 
Athotis, and by Diodorus of a king Urchoreus ***, 
who built a palace there, which however never 
equalled those at Thebes. Its age is uncertain ; 
but Diodorus farther remarks, that it was the 
removal of his successors to Memphis, which 
caused Thebes to decline. It is shown, how- 
ever, in our inquiries respecting the Persians, 
that it was a common thing for the monarchs of 
the East to have more than one residence ; and 
although the kings of the eighteenth and ninei 
teenth dynasty might make Memphis for some 
time their capital, their names on the monu- 
ments of Thebes sufficiently evince that this was 
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the proper seat of goTemment. As their eleva- 
tion and consecration necessarily took place at 
Thebes, as we shall presently see, this city could 
not so soon have lost Its right to be considered 
the capital of the empire. 

Witb regard to the government, there can 
be no doubt but that upon the whole it always 
remained a hierarchy, under the dominion of 
the priests ; hut the relation of the kings to the 
priesthood requires some farther explanation. 
Was the throne hereditary or was it elective ? 
As we read so often that the father was suc- 
ceeded by the son, we must conclude that 
it was hereditary, although a later writer de- 
scribes the election of a king to the throne "'. 
According to his account, candidates waited 
during the election on the Libyan mountains, 
near the tombs. The royal tent was here set 
up ; and the priests who elected assembled. 
The gods were then consulted, and the election 
concluded ; the newly-elected king was then 
led with a numerous train, in a magnificent 
procession of gods, priests, and people, to the 
Nile, where the royal barge waited, in which he 
proceeded to the other side, to fake possession 
of the royal palace (probably that of Kamac,) 
where stood the original high temple of Ammon. 
It is not known from what ancient writer Syne- 
sius borrowed this relation, we have no reason, 
however, to suppose it fictitious ; for hereditary 
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succession, when not very strict, is compatible 
with the ceremony of election, as the history 
of Gennany clearly proves. I doubt, however, 
whether the king was taken from the priest 
caste. If such had been the case, there would 
have been no occasion for him to enter into 
it after his election, and that he did so is shown 
by its being represented again and again on 
the walls of the palaces of Medinet Abou and 
Karnac. 

It followed, as a matter of course, that the 
person elected, or nominated by the priests, 
would be very much under their control ; hence 
it happened that nothing of importance could 
be undertaken till the oracle had been first 
consulted. In many of the processions of the 
oracle-ship, pictured on the walls of the temples 
and palaces, the king is seen coming to meet 
the holy ark, borne by priests, in such positions, 
as prove, beyond a doubt, that he comes to 
obtain a favourable decision from the oracle ***. 

But there was another circumstance, which 
was still more effectual than even the oracle 
in holding the monarchs dependent upon the 
priests. I mean the strict ceremonies by which 
their every-day life was regulated ; an example 
of which is also found in the power exercised 
in a similar manner over the monarchs of Persia 
by the Magi. Early in the morning (as was na- 
tural in so hot a climate), says Diodorus '", the 

**■ Da^itt'nn, plilM iixii. imi. vol. iii. tod •ftcr. 
'" DioDOBua, i. p. SI. 
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afiairs of state were settled. The sacred cere- 
monies next followed. The king went to sacri- 
fice and prayer ; he was then obliged to listen 
while he was reminded from the sacred writings 
of his duties, in which the greatest possible 
moderation in all enjoyments was strictly in- 
culcated. It seems probable that the personal 
character of the rulers had great influence with 
regard to the measure of this dependence ; but 
the scenes so^ often recurring on the walls of 
the temples and palaces, leave us no room to 
question but that even the most powerful of 
tite monarchs were obliged to conform to these 
prescriptions. The regulation of the court of 
the Pharaohs assisted the priests very much in 
the mdntenance of this authority over the prince. 
It is well known that it was composed of the 
sons of the most exalted priests. No slave 
dared to approach the king : he was served 
by the courtiers just mentioned"*. The wives of 
the king were equal in rank and title with him- 
self; queens even ruled in Egypt The custom 
which was in use long before the Ptolemies, that 
the kings should marry their, sisters, perhaps 
arose from a desire to prevent strangers from 
succeeding to the throne "". 

With regard to the division of the empire, it 
is certain that the principal country, Egypt 
itself, was divided into nomes, upon the origin 
of which I have already stated my opinion in 
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a former chapter of this work. As Herodotus 
ascribes them to Sesostris^ it is plain that they 
were instituted by the Pharaohs, though thej 
could not be completely established till these 
mouarchs became sole rulers over Egypt. The 
whole government of Egypt was naturally knit 
together by this institution ***. Ten nomes are 
enumerated in Upper Egypt, sixteen in Middle 
Egypt, and ten in Lower Egypt '^. We hear of 
nomarchi and toparchi^, as they are called by 
the Greeks : the former were intrusted with the 
government of the separate nomes, and the 
latter with districts and villages '■". 

The revenue of the Pharaohs was derived 
from various sources ; the most important of 
them, however, were its landed possessions, as 
is clear from what has been already said re- 
specting the division and proprietorship of lands 
in Egypt. It has also been proved, that lands 
belonging to kings and pnests, were cultivated 
by persons who paid interest or rent for them. 
Diodorus "" expressly tells us, that the lands of 



'" CHiUPOLMON, Id Egyplt whi Ui Pharanns, part i. II. hai collected 
the Kgjptian namci of the Nomea. Tbe Egyptian name of Nome U 

FtOKh. 

■" OiaDORiii, i. p. 84. 

■■ Stb^bo, nii. p. 1136. 

■•> Hinon. ii. 177. Fiins Ibu paisigc it Ii cleu thit they oSciiled » 
police, tinea ■!! were obliged to reodrr a yearly aceouDt to ibem of their 
leveral trade* or proreBEiaus. Idleoesa wu di.<cauDIe Danced or puniibed. 
The cute of the timdei btisg lobdlndad, and each diviiion hiTing its own 
preaidenl, who of coune wai acquainMd with each omidImi, thii Uik 
wu l«u difficult than it woold otberwiie hare bno. 

■*° DioDonna, i. 86 ; Huod. Ii. 168. 
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the priests and soldiers were free from taxes 
or rent, which certainly was not the case with 
the rest. But in speuking of tins ground-rent, 
we ought to bear in mind that the quahty of the 
soil did not admit of its being so accurately 
settled as in European states. This tax was 
regulated in Egypt according to the produce of 
the soil, and this depended upon the overflow- 
ing of the river. It was determined by a 
measurement of the Nile ; and fi^m this we 
may conclude, that the same method was pre- 
served in ancient as in modem times, namely, 
the ground or produce rent was fixed annually. 
In the present day they wait until the flood 
has reached its highest point; and according 
to its height the taxes are immediately imposed. 
Diodorus informs us, that it was the same in 
antiquity '". " The kings, to prevent any in- 
convenience that might happen from the rising 
of the flood, have constructed a Nilometer at 
Memphis. Those who manage it can measure 
exactly, in yards and inches, the rising and 
falling of the river, of which they send im- 
mediate advice to the several towns. The 
people by this are enabled to judge beforehand 
of the produce they may expect. Accounts of 
the yearly rise and fall of the river, have been 
preserved among the Egyptians from the earliest 

"' DiODORva, i. p. 44. The Nilomelec di)covered *nd dncrib«d bj tbc 
Fnnch, UaeriplU'ii, toI. i., dou not ■ppettr Iq have been conMrucled 
pnvioui to tbe age of Uw Plolemim, u tbe numben upon it »rg Giecian ; 
ibe; maj, however, hive been ioicribed upon it al • Ittar period. 
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times." The taxes in the present day/however, 
are not imposed upon indi ■ d als, but upon 
entire towns or villages, which are obliged to 
answer for them. A whole township pos esses 
the land in common, cultivates it in common, 
and every one whose name is inscribed in the 
village book is a partner, and shares the pro- 
duce, as it is almost impossible that individuals 
should have private landed property, on account 
of the continual overflowings which destroy the 
boundaries. *^ It is highly probable that this 
was also the case in antiquity, as nature herself 
seems to determine that it should be so ; and 
when Herodotus ascribes the origin of geometry 
to these mensurations, it can scarcely be under- . 
stood otherwise than of the mensuration of the 
areas of whole townships, though he might de- 
rive his conjecture from private possessions. 
These mensuiations were undoubtedly connected 
with their canal system, for the construction 
and preservation of which considerable mathe- 
matical knowledge was required ; and upon the 
good order in which these were maintained, the 
fruitfulness of the land chiefly depended. An 
intimate connection between these seems evident, 
from the canal system and the division of dis- 
tricts by measurements being ascribed to the 

■*■ RivHiER, I'Etoaemie FotJlifiM da Egyptieni, p. 300, elc. This ti. 
Humenl of the taici apoa a wbola diibici iccm* lo be rapreMMed at 
£i)clh;ia. Dtieripl. platn i. Ixiii. iii. Eveo now tach lillags bu a 
cBpiu), or ucntiTj : tbaie lecretaiiM an cIomIj DDiled, aod dntinct from 
th« inbabitaati, fonning itill a kind of caste, and probably dcKeodanU 
fram tha old casta of prints. 
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same ruler, Sesostris "*. Both were therefore 
under the management of the government, and 
were indeed its particular care and interest. 
And as Sesostris is called the great king of the 
Egyptians, it is to be supposed that he brought 
this system to its fiiU perfection ; for it lies in 
the nature of things that it existed to a certain 
degree before his time. 

The gold mines of Nubia were a second source 
of the revenues of the Pharaohs : they were 
reckoned amongst the most ancient and most 
productive in the world, and account for the 
abundance of gold often spoken of in Egyptian 
history. Agatharchides *", who visited them 
during the reign of Ptolemy IV. has given an 
accurate, and even scientific description of them. 
According to his account they were situated 
near the present mountain Alaky 22° N. lat 51' 
E. long., not far from the ancient Berenice 
Panchrysos, as it was called in the time of 
the Ptolemies ^^. They were worked by a great 
number of prisoners, men, women, and children, 
among whom the labour was divided according 
to their strength. This writer describes very 
minutely the manner in which this labour was 
performed. " These mines," he adds, " have 
already been worked for a very long time, and 

<" HEiioi>.n. lOB; DioDont'i, i. 66. 

■" AoATBincHinES, dt Rubra Mari, in Ctngritph. Uinor. 1. p. 23. 
DiODOHDi. L p. 182, borrowed hii iccoaot from faint. 

"* Agithirchidet haa removed all doubt u u tlieir ■ilBalian. Sao Dtn- 
TiLLi. Memairt lur I'Egyptt, p. 274. I fakv« alw) iodictitcd Utcir idMirt 
poHlioDt OD the map lo the fint volome. 
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were discovered by the first kings of these 
countries. The working of them however was 
interrupted, when the Ethiopians, who are said 
to have founded Memnonium, overran Egypt, 
and kept possession during a long period of its 
towns '^ ; and again, under the dominion of the 
Medes and Persians. In the shafts made at that 
time brass implements are still found, the use of 
iron being then unknown. Bones also are 
found in great quantities, of people who were 
smothered in them by the falling in of the 
earth. The extent of these mines was such, 
that the subterranean passages reached to the 
sea." 

The later accounts of the Arabian writers *^ 
give us farther information respecting these 
mines. We learn from them that they are 
situated in the country of the Bejahs, the an- 
cient Blemmies "*, between Eidub and Suakin ; 
that they aboimd in silver, copper, iron, and 
precious stones ; but gold is chiefly sought for. 
The Pharaohs themselves made war against this 
country for the sake of these mines. The 
Greeks did the same when they were masters 
of Egypt ; evident traces of which are still met 



>" UiMin S«b«K» uti Tiitiieo, twtwMO 800 lod TOO B. C. Tbe 
Memnoainm mi Mctoe, which wu nid (o ba Moodoo'i principil nd- 
daoM ; unlea we ira lo nndantnid bj it thil of Abjdms, where thaw coa* 
qiKKK* prabablj took Dp their tbode. Srvtw, p. 1167; ceniali tlia 
Jacou « tA« Orava rf Mtmrnm. 

"< Id QuitTRiHkBK »* QviMXi, Mimmm n>r r£;^pM, «ol. ii. p. 143 
and '155, bIm Mtrsili. 

"* See Ibe foiegiNDg vol. p. 309. 
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with. " The gold mines are at Alaky *", a place 
fifteen days' journey from the Nile ; the nearest 
town is Essouan." It would seem probable 
irom this, that these mines were turned to ac- 
count during the sway of the Arabs : that they 
belonged to the empire of the Pharaohs (they 
were about 6fty miles distant from Thebes) is 
clear from what we have said respecting its ex- 
tent, which comprised Soleb, above the second 
cataract. 

The Egyptian tradition which ascribed its dis- 
covery and first opening, as well as the working 
in metals, to the inhabitants of Thebes^, obtains 
by this a new confirmation. 

I scarcely know how far we may reckon in 
the income derived from the mines, the precious 
stones known under the name of emeralds *"*. 
Through Belzoni's researches these mines liave 
been again found : they are situated in the Ara^ 
bian mountain-chain, in the mountain Zubaca 
(24^° N. lat.), between twenty and thirty miles 
from the Arabian gulf*°*. They are of consi- 
derable extent, and must have been worked for 
many ages, certainly as far back as the Egyptian 

■* TbcM Mcoonb *re parfecil; correct. Alaky ii the SiltU Id D'An- 
*ille'« m*p, whicb he alio iffirmi to ba B«nDica Paochrjws. The Gicck 
Dime tignifiea " ibounding in gold." Iti dUiaiiM rron Ihe Nit« is ■boat 
three hundred and tllj mile* ; or, for cintaai, firicrn dijt' jonmajr. 
Esaoiun ii called iha duI town, aol on account of iu proiimil; to lb« 
fbimer, the diitance beiag two buodrod and for^ milat, but becau* bo 
oiher iaieiveoe*. 

^ DiODoauB, i. p. 19. 

"' TV woik* on tbii Mbject are meotioned !n roL i- p. 96. 

"* Belioni, Nerrativt, p. 3t5. 
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period, as/remnants of Egyptian architecture are 
still met with on the road leading to them; and 
if, as we find in Theophrastus *^, the commen- 
taries of the Egyptians spoke of them, it is evi- 
dent they must have been worked under the 
Pharaohs; and if so, it is prohable that their 
produce was considered as belonging to the 
king, as the present pacha has attempted to 
make them, although hitherto without success. 
We know from what is said by the Arabian wri- 
ters, that they were worked till the end of the 
fourteenth century"*. Masudi calls the place 
Kharbat (in which may easily be recognised 
the present name, Zubara), and very correctly 
describes it as a mountainous desert in the 
country of the Bejahs, eight days' journey from 
the Nile. The emeralds, of which he enu- 
merates four species, found at that time a ready 
sale in India and China. 

The fisheries, in so far as they belonged to 
the king, must be considered as a third source 
of the revenues of the Pharaohs. The Nile con- 
tains abundance of fish, particularly at the time 
of its flood '°^. As fish formed a principal article 
of food, fishing was a very lucrative employ- 
ment. Of what importance the fisheries were 
may best be learned from the words of the 
prophet, when he threatens Egypt with ap- 

"* TxioFB. Dt LapUibm, Op. p. 394 ; et. Plih. xiiTii. 19. 
**• QuiTRiMini, JUAuint lur t'Egypli. to), ii. 175, etc. ; Sitr la Vint 
Jm EmtnvJti, from Aitbitn H33. in (be Boyal libnij. 
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preaching misery**: "The waters shaU fail 
from the sea, and the river shall be wasted and 
dried up ; the fishers also shall mourn, and all 
that they cast angle into the brooks shall 
lament, and they that spread nets upon the 
waters shall languish." The fishery of the Nile 
itself did not belong to the crown ; but that of 
the canals which connected the Nile with the 
lake Moeris certainly did. Herodotus informs 
US'" that this fishery supplied a talent daily to 
the royal treasury, during the six months in 
which the water flowed through the canal into 
the lake, and during the other six months twen- 
ty mities a day; which income, according to 
Diodorus's account '"', was appropriated to the 
queens as pin-money. The fish, of which there 
were twenty-two different kinds, were salted, 
which shows the importance of these fisheries ; 
and the quantity was so great, that the persons 
employed to preserve them coiild seldom com- 
plete their labour. 

In addition to all this, there was the tribute 
paid by the conquered nations, the Ethiopians 
and others, which was more or less in proportion 
as the Pharaohs extended their dominions'*. 



*°* Ittitn, lix. S — 9. Accordisg to HiROD. ii. TT.ths Eih weraputlf 
driad in the mu, puU; wited. He ananMrata tribes who liiad entiialy 
on fiib, ii. Sa. 

•" HSBODOTDB, ii. 149. 

*** DioDoaui, i. p. 62. 

"• ScBOi- ad Hemer. II. ii. 'By BliPait W 4v wpAnpOV tA PairfXtia 
ritAlfirrov,tlt& reWoie Iftpov fipotie JLlpvic, Aiy6wrm, AiOi^mt- 
Vov ti OidnroXic rcoXtirai. 
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Wbetber caravans paid a duty on entering the 
kingdom, and whether an impost was paid for 
irrigating the lands towards the maintenance of 
the canals, which seems very probable, must still 
be left to conjecture. 

But how were these taxes paid ? Was there 
any coined money in Egypt t That the precious 
, metals served as representatives of value cannot 
be doubted; but were they only measured by 
weight, or were they coined t No coin of the 
Pharaohs has yet been discovered, nor has any 
thing yet been found on the monuments relating 
to money. Nevertheless we must conclude, 
from the transactions between Joseph and his 
brethren, that accounts were kept in Egypt in 
money. "And he commanded the steward to 
put every man's money in his sack's mouth : to 
Benjamin he gave three hundred pieces of sil- 
ver""." Against coining there was a particular 
law "', as well as against usury. Was it Phoe- 
nician, and afterwards Cyrenean money, that 
was current in Egypt "* ? We cannot answer. 
Possibly payments may usually have been made 
by weight, as scales very often occur in the 
reliefs. 

From the accounts of Diodorus, it is clear 
that the Egyptfans had a written body of laws 
in eight books *" : specimens of these are pre- 

»• GiHEiii, iliT. 1 i iIt. 23. 
"' DiooORua, i. p. 89, 93. 

*" Tba CjnDflini mdI i pment of Era haudred ninu in Iheir mone; lo 
CBDibjna, who thought ihii lam too (ituJI. Herod, iii. 13. 
"* DioDOBdi, i. p. 87, etc, 
vol.. II. Z 
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served by the same historian ; and from what I 
have already said I think it certain, that he 
extracted these from translations which he found 
ready to his hands. These laws, which the 
Egyptians ascribed to their earliest kings"*, re- 
late to crimes and matters of police (with which 
the legislation of all nations begins, because they 
are first wanted) ; and they betray mostly their 
early origin by their severe punishments. Others, 
nevertheless, show us a people that had already 
made considerable progress in civilization "*. 
Security of person and property (the creditor 
could only attach the property, not the person); 
the sanctity of oaths (which was considered as 
the foundation of the state) ; and of marriages 
(among the priests monogamy was ordained, 
but not among the other classes, and the father 
gave his rank to his children, even if their 
mothers were slaves) ; the permission, and ' yet 
the hmitation of usury (the capital could only 
be doubled by the interest) ; the punishments of 
treachery and cowardice in a soldier, of coining 
base metals, using false measures, weights, seals, 
and forging legal documents, are proofs of this 
assertion. The single law, which inflicted the 
same punishment for the murder of a freeman 
and a slave, gives a proof of an advance in moral 
civilization which is seldom met with in the na- 
tions of antiquity '". 

•I* To Mngva, AiycbU, SeiMtii*. Bochorii. Diodorui, L 106. 

•■* DioDoiiu), ii. p. 88, iqi;. 

^' What moit lurpriaei u> ii. that tbe robb«ra had alio theii clu«f, to 
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This is shown still farther by their legal in- 
stitutions, respecting which Diodorus has pre- 
served many valuable particulars. The kings 
themselves did not sit as judges, but the admi- 
nistration of justice was left to its proper tri- 
bunals, whose sentences were strictly limited 
by the laws. No counsel were permitted, but 
every one pleaded his own cause. The accounts 
of Diodorus ^'^ are confined to the regulations 
of the highest court of justice ; of the lower 
courts, of which many must have existed, we 
know nothing. This tribunal consisted of thirty 
judges, who were chosen from the principal in- 
habitants of the three cities of Thebes, Mem- 
phis, and Heliopolis; and were paid by the 
king. That they were taken from the priest 
caste will scarcely be doubted, if we remember 
that these three cities were the chief seats of 
the priesthood, and of their wisdom and learn- 
ing. These thirty elected from among them- 
selves a president (the king therefore did not 
appoint him), whose place was filled up by 
another from the city to which he belonged. 
The proceedings in this high court of justice 
were all transacted in writmg, as their great 



Kbooi they gan an iccnntd accDoU of ihMr depreditioiM ; lod, apon ip- 
pljiDg tn him, tlie iDJorad penon leceiral back thrae-roaTihi of hii pro. 
peiij. DroD. i. 91. The pnntitutei, in like maniKr, fonned a corponiioo 
wbicli bad a chief ; and both IhcM regulatioai reiulled fFom the Mriet din- 
Hoo into caitei. The thieves in Cairo, aecocding V> Reyniei, «tc., bavs 
itiil Ibnr priocipali, who are applied Ao for the recoTerj of stolen propartj. 
RayHlia, EcmmmU Fetitin<u U Riiral* da Efyptitm, p. 99. 
■" DioDoani, i. B6, 87. 

z2 
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object was to avoid every thing that could ex- 
cite the passions. The prosecutor first sent a 
copy of his accusation, and specified at the same 
time the damages he demanded ; to which the 
defendant answered in a similar manner. The 
prosecutor was at hberty to reply to this in 
writing, and the defendant might again answer ; 
and after this the court was obliged to pro- 
nounce sentence. This liltewise was given in 
writing, and sealed by the president. He as an 
emblem of his dignity wore round his neck a 
golden chain "% to which was attached an image 
set in precious stones, with a hieroglyphic 
(ffflStof) ; it was called Truth. He was obliged 
to hang this about him at the beginning of every 
session. This image, as we are expressly in- 
formed by Diodorus*'*, was the seal which was 
affixed to the sentence. In all this there is 
nothing surprising or improbable. A golden 
chain was given even to Joseph as a sign of 
honour ; and it is often found sculptured on 
the monuments with some ornament attached 
to it***. 



•" A* our Muwr of Ihe Tr«aiui;. 

jripf ruv dn^arjitiOiiinmv. Od th« oalU of 0D« of the Iirp halb in tiM 
palm orOiymandiu ihiiu Knlptured in relief; Iram which it appeiit 
lo faave boeo used u a place of meetiDg for theie tribunali. Dioddsd*, 
Lp.581 

*** Ai iD Belioni'i rojil v&ult, plate i., and particularly in Elephaoiis, 
Dticrifl. pUte luviL vol. i., where Ammon ii represenlad in full drau, 
with a golden chain, as receiiiog the chief-jualice. The oinimeDt i&aloiM 
represented, plate ixivL 6. It ii the god of the lun (Phr6) between two 
animali with women 'i heads. 
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To the observations made in explaining the 
martial reliefs, there is little to be added re- 
specting the military tactics of the Pharaohs. 
That the kings themselves commanded their 
armies, that they appeared in person as brave 
warriors, has already been remarked. The mi- 
litary art of the Egyptians was similar in many 
particulars to that of the Greeks, as described 
in Homer. Neither nation made use of ca- 
valry "' ; their armies consisted of war-chariots 
and infantry. The war-chariots seem to have 
borne by far the largest proportion — even to 
judge from Homer"*, as whole battles are de- 
scribed in which only chariots are engaged. 
The greater or smaller figure of the heroes de- 
termines their rank. The king, elevated above 
all, is sometimes designated by the hawk ho- 
vering over him ; at others, by the serpent, the 



**i CBTilry certtuDly oceura unoDg their Asiatic «aemiei> etc. Hauil* 
TON, p. 125. Deuriplion, plata iii. 39. 

>" IL ii. 383, 383, " Thebei with iu hundred galea, Mndiag fonh fram 
eacb two hondred meo vitb cbahots and bones." There is great uncef- 
taint; wilh respect to these hundred galea. As Thebes hsd do walla, it 
could not have had gam. It may however refer Id Ihe galea of the large 
pylonei. to the outleU of the great racecourse, or eiea to Ihe place of 
review ; but the TreDcb think the Utter impossible, there being but fifty 
inalead at a hundred. The poet neveitheless cannot be censured here on 
accDUDl of tin Dumber, as it might be equally difficult to poiut oul the 
huDdred pylooes. According to Diodorus, i. p. 55. in the valley of Ibe 
Nile, betwecD Memphis and Thebes, there were a hundred royal ilables, 
each containing two hundred hordes; but this is far from affording a satis- 
factory eiplanalion, as ibeywere not in the town. Whether we are lo cod- 
sider ihem as ihe pylones or gates of palaces, or die eDtrances to llie race- 
course, must Biill be left undecided. If, however, we admit thai bebte 
any great eipeditiuna Ihe army assembled wiihin the city and in the circus, 
and from its gales iiiued forth, the poet's description appears juntiBed. 
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urcEua, in his helmet, and sometimes by both. 
He is also known by having a standard usually 
carried behind him, which represents the leaf 
of the Palma Thebaica. The splendour of the 
horses, as well as of their trappings and well- 
arranged harness, is astonishing; as is also that 
of their beautifully-formed chariots, seemingly 
all of metal*". Not less remarkable are the 
close cohimns and skilful positions of their 
infantry, just as XenophoD describes them*^. 
These positions presuppose long and constant 
training, and therefore could only be introduced 
in standing armies, or, according to Egyptian 
custom, in the warrior caste. The manner of 
attack, of surrounding and outflanking'^, give 
evident proofs'of advanced skill in tactics. The 
same skill is also observed in the naval engage- 
ments, which proves beyond contradiction that 
there existed, at least in some periods, a naval 
power under the Pharaohs. 

We have thus endeavoured to sketch a pic- 
ture of one of the most ancient and powerful 
states of the world. Our next task is to de- 
velop the causes of its splendour, so far as it 
was built on its industry and trade. This will 
be attempted in the next chapter ; in which our 
view will be extended oyer the whole of Egypt. 

*" Sc« plole xn. vol. ii. ; iixviii. mii. toI. Ut. 

"* Xekoph. Cyrnp. yi. p. 166 ; vii. p, 177, 179 ; and compare HamH- 
too't rcmaikt upon the reguliriiy a> Ihs inoicnants ia tbe lion of Iht 
EgjptiiD InfaiilT; (p, 146), incbu ia oaly pouibla wilh well-tniiud troopt. 

"• XaxoFBON, Cyrof. tH. Op. p. 174. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Commerce and Mamtfactures. 



The attempts made by the Egyptians to hand 
down to posterity a picture of their arts and 
manufactures, will be of manifold service in this 
part of our labour. The tombs at Eilethyia are 
on this account one of the most interesting di»- 
coveries made by the French in Egypt'. The 
painted reliefe on the walls of what is usually 
called the Sultan's tomb, represent the occupa^ 
tions of daily life, the various branches of hus- 
bandry, of fishing, hunting, navigation, and of 
the business of their markets. We have now 
made visible to our eyes, what we could before" 
but very imperfectly conceive from mere verbal 
descriptions. We cannot of course expect very 
detailed pictures; nor must we conclude that 
they were iguorant of such domestic occupa- 

■ Deieriplmx St t'EgypU, platu lii — Ixi. toI. i. 
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tions, as we do not happen to And among them. 
The industry of so civilized a nation is distri- 
buted over too many different objects for them 
all to be represented here. But how various 
soever the occupations of this people might be, 
there is no question but that the cultivation of 
the earth held the highest rank^ for husbandry 
and agriculture were considered the foundation 
of civilization. 

Their agriculture, from the nature of the 
country, exhibits many pecuUarities. It de- 
pended on irrigation; and it was therefore not 
only hmited to certain tracts, but its labours 
were also* confined to a very short proportion of 
the year : they could not be performed till after 
the flood, because the soil previous to that is 
everywhere parched up and full of chjisms from 
the heat of the sun '. When the overflowing of 
the stream takes place, the water soaks into the 
ground, softens it, and makes it fruitfuL When 
the water has run off, sowing must immediately 
follow ; because, the soil, which is now similar 
to a .drained marsh, soon gets hardened. The 
seed sown on the moist earth (for no manure is 
wanted), either sinks into it of itself, or is trod- 
den in by cattle driven over it. Neither the 
plough nor the spade is made use of, except 
when the soil gets too hard. The plough is 
often represented : very simple, without wheels. 



' SeefoTlbUandlbsrollowiDgiUteiaeiiUBEVNi 
Ruruli dn Egfiptieni, p. 192, lie. 
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and drawn by oxen, and sometimes by men^ 

and seems to have been used rather for harrow- 
ing than turning up the soil. Between sowing 
and reaping no labour is required. There are 
very few weeds in Egypt. When they sow in 
November, the harvest begins in April.- The 
com is cut with the sickle; oflen merely the 
ears, as the straw is of but little value*. It is 
carried from the field in baskets; trodden out 
by oxen ; and the chaff separated from the 
grain on the floor by sifting. When this is 
done, the husbandman is at leisure until Che 
next flood. This relief from labour must have 
produced, in a few years, an incalculable influ- 
ence on the character of the inhabitants, by en- 
abling them to devote so long a time to their 
improvement and religious feasts. 

We are told of the various kinds of corn they 
cultivated even before the departure of the 
Israehtes, when it was destroyed by a hail- 
storm : " And the flax and the barley was smit- 
ten ; for the barley was in the ear, and the flax 
was boiled : but the wheat and the rye were not 
smitten, for they were not grown up"." The 
wheat and barley harvests are met with on the 
monuments^; that of rye is not eeisity to be 
distinguished'. As to the flax, we have not 

* Daeript. plalc txriii. liU, vol. i. ; ic vol. ii. 

* See above, p. 156, nou. ' Eiouua, ii. 31, 33. 

* Z>«cnpt. pliie ic. Tol. ii. The jelloi* colounof ihe aanthawiit to b« 
iDlended for wbeaL 

' See vol. iii. plole xivi. : tbe sfaetivei which are oflered ate eikh«r haiUj 
oriye. 
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only its harvest, but the fttrther process it under- 
went represented ■. 

The cultivation of cotton was, as we learn 
from Pliny ', quite naturalized in Upper Egypt ; 
though we cannot exactly determine when it 
was first introduced. But, since we £nd that 
the dress of the mummies was chiefly composed 
of cotton, we are justified in assigning a very 
early date to its cultivation in Egypt. Whether 
any traces of it exist on the monuments, parti- 
cularly in the decorations, I must leave for bo- 
tanists to decide. 

The situation of the valley of the Nile and 
Delta, which were so abundantly supplied with 
water, and exposed besides to tbe yearly over- 
flowing of the Nile, was highly favourable to the 
cultivation of aquatic plants, which constituted 
an important part of agriculture, particularly in 
Lower Egypt. There is a passage respecting 
this in Herodotus"*, which is the foundation of 
all that is now known on the subject : " Those 
who dwell in the marshes have the same cus- 
toms as the rest of the Egyptians ; but to pro- 
cure themselves easily the means of sustenance, 
they have devised the following inventions : 
when the river is full, and the plains are become 
as a sea, there springs up in the water a quan- 

* Plate Ixviii. irol. i. 

' Plin, lii. S. Superior pan ^gypii in Arabiun TCrgani gi^it Tniti- 
Mm, quem alii gDuijuom locast, pinna ijKna, at idee lina ituIb facta 
ijlioa, Dec ulla mat caadore m«]liti«T« prclitrtltda, V«itn inda nm- 
dotibna .X^pti gialiiaiina. 

■* Hebod. ii. 91. 
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tity of lilies, which the Egyptians call, ' lotus.' 
After they have gathered these, they dry them 
in the sun ; and then, squeezing out what is con- 
tained within the lotus, resembling the poppy, 
they make it into loaves, which they bake with 
fire : the root also of this lotus, which is round, 
and of the size of an apple, is edible, and 
imparts a sweet flavour. There are also other 
lilies, similar to roses, likewise produced in 
the river; the fruit of which grows on a se- 
parate stem ", arising from the side of the root, 
in shape very like a wasp's comb *' ; in this are 
found many kernels of the size of an olive- 
stone ; these are eaten green and dried. Of the 
byblua, which is an annual plant, after they 
have plucked it from the marshes, they cut off 
the top part, and employ it for various purposes ; 
the lower part that remains, about a cubit in 
length, they eat, and offer it for sale ; but such 
as wish to make a very delicate mess of the 
hyblus, stew it in a hot pan, and so eat it." 

Herodotus distinguished here two kinds of 
lilies ^Kpivea) as he calls them, or lotuses. There 
is no doubt about them ; and both are found on 
the monuments. The one first mentioned is the 
Nymphea Lotus; the other the Nympkea Ne- 
lumbo, Linn., or Nelumbium Specioaum. They 



" 'Ev A^9 icaXmi irofKif vofiivjr i* rqc pi'ClC yfvfrai. Larcber in bii 
note* provei that thk i* > hcQuiI itcin, which apringi rrooi the n»l togctbci 
wilh iDolfacr. 

" Kqpfy Iff ()■£>'. Ths wupi an piobablj tbawitd b«es. Tbeir comb* 
biTO holM for tlw hooay. u IheM lolaiM hH« for the leadi or kernslt. 
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are both waterplants : the former is found in 
abundance in the neighbourhood of Damietta; 
its stalk grows about five feet above the water, 
and is still used, as we are assured by Savary, as 
an article of food by the inhabitants". Tbe 
other plant, equally celebrated in India, is, or at 
least was, found in Egypt. Its fruit, of which 
not only a drawing, but the original itself'*, now 
lies before me, cannot be more clearly and truly 
described than it has been done by Herodotus. 
The kernels, similar to those of the olive, lie in 
the calix, each in a cavity or cell. Both plants 
had religious allusions, among others, to the 
empire of tbe dead, and therefore we find them 
portrayed in the catacombs. A most beautiful 
representation of them is found in the royal 
vault opened by Belzoni, both in their natural 
colours, with their stalks and fruits ". On the 
left of the spectator is the Nympkea Lotus, and 
on his right the Nelumbium. They often occur 
in this tomb, and are always represented with 
two stalks of each broken and banging down : 
certainly not without some meaning. Their 
leaves and calyxes are to be seen in every part 
as ornaments. According to Herodotus, both 
seem to grow wild. But the Nelumbium must 
also have been cultivated; for in one of the 
royal sepulchres tbe harvest of a nelumbo-field, 
as we are assured by well-informed botanists, is 

" Savjibv, Leilrfs »ur VF^yplr, p. B, note 9. 
" From the Collection of BlnniBiibicb. 
>^ It^LtoNi. plate ii. 
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represented '*. The assertion of Herodotus, that 
the fruit grows upon a separate stem or stalk, is 
also confirmed; as two stalks always grow to- 
gether, one of which bears the iruit. The third 
plant mentioned by Herodotus is the bijblus, 
from which the papyrus was made, and which 
also served as food. As Herodotus is speaking 
here of plants of the latter kind, he only alludes 
to the other uses to which they might be put in 
a general manner. The byblus is certainly a 
waterplant, though, according to Theophra.tus, 
it does not grow in deep water". He also 
mentions its being used for food, as the stalk 
was chewed for its -juice. From Herodotus 
however we learn that it was also prepared for 
food in another manner. Botanists must de- 
cide whether it occurs on the monuments. That 
it was manufactured very early in Egypt into 
papyrus, cannot be doubted, since many papy- 
rus rolls have been found in the catacombs of 
Thebes; but to fix exactly the time of its in- 
vention, is now impossible. These rolls prove 
beyond a doubt, that the literature of Egypt was, 
much richer than could otherwise have been 
supposed. Besides the religious writings, the 
custom (so often represented) of drawing up 
public documents of all public transactions, 
must have given rise to the formation of ar- 
chives; and it follows, as a matter of course. 
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that in the iraperial palaces, such as that of 
Osymandyas, there must have been a library, or 
saloon, set apart for the pre ervation of the pub- 
lic writings, both religious and political. It is 
well known that the byblus plant grows also in 
Europe, though only in one spot, namely, in the 
rivulet Cyane, near -Syracuse, and certainly 
there in great abundance. It was this circum- 
stance that induced the late Chevalier Landolina 
to use the pith or pulp of this shrub for the pre- 
paration of papyrus ", in which undertaking he 
perfectly succeeded ". All the statements of 
Herodotus have been confirmed by the experi- 
ments and researches of this gentleman. 

The climate of ancient Egypt did not suit for 
the growth of the olive ; but they cultivated a 
kind of sesamum, which Herodotus calls sglli- 
cijprium*°, and the Egyptian kiki, fi'om which 
they extracted oil. The wine-press, according 
to Herodotus, was unknown in Egypt '*, though 
the use of wine was permitted to the priests, 
and at certain festivals to the people**, who at 
other times drank a kind of beer made of bar- 
ley ". The grape vine however, was not totally 
imknown in Egypt; branches of it, with ripe 



■■ Themoiticcnrateiccouabof Ihisare roDlid io B^rtil'i Ltttenitpim 
Calabria and jieily, vol. iii. p. 6D, etc., whera alio ihe ttalemeDli of 
Theophrutui ai to ibe iweelaeti idiI flivoui of the up tie confirmed- 

" VpoQ (fail I ciD gnt ■ decided judgoienl, ai 1 poiieu ip«ciiD«Di 
botb of tba ancMUt (md mailBrn pipjrai. Thil prriparad b; LandoliD* i* 
rtlh«r clearer thto Ihe EgjptUn. 

»• HiKOiiOTos, ii. 94. " Idem, ii. 77. 

" Idem. ii. 60. " Idem. ii. 77. 
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grapes growing thereon, are found among the 
architectural ornaments**. Both the vintage 
and the process of pressing the grapes are re- 
presented in the pdntings of Eilethyia ". But 
the vine at all events could only have been cul- 
tivated in a few high lying districts. Belzoni 
found it in abundance in Fayoume, about the 
lak3 Mceris •*. 

Egypt was destitute both of woods and 
forests. Except the date-palm and the syca- 
more, of which the cases of the mammies are 
made, it had no lofty trees ; unless we may 
include the sacred tree, the persea, which I 
think sometimes occurs on the monuments ". 

The breeding and tending of cattle consti- 
tuted a second principal branch of Egyptian 
husbandry ; but it depended partly on religion, 
and partly on the situation of the lands. 

The influence of religion on the breeding of 
cattle, seems to have been less than might be 
expected, where animal idolatry formed so 
essential a part of the religion of the people. 
But of the larger domestic animals, the cow is 
the only one that was con^dered sacred ^ : the 
worship of the bull Apis applied only to a 
single beast. The bull, when clean, was a 
common sacrifice, and is often represented as 
such on the relieis *^. Of the domestic animals, 

** Dacript, plilc li. 9. " liem. plata Iiinii. vol. i. 

■■ Beliohi, AorratiM, p. 3&l> 

" MiNuTOLi's TraviU. Ub. in. 

■* They w«r« ucred U I*u, and nenr ueriGc«d. 

^ What wuMqoiiite tontte ihen to, iiihown bj Hi>oi>.ii.38. 
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the sheep was sacred in some nomes, and the 
goat in others**. Swine were altogether un- 
clean ; though at one festival they were offered 
to Osiris *'. 

That black cattle fonned a principal hranch 
of this occupation^ requires no proof, as a whole 
caste was named from it They were kept in 
herds, and appear in this manner on the monu- 
ments **. The ox was used both for food, and 
agricultural labour; the ploughs are usually 
represented as drawn by oxen*'. The buf^o 
does not occur on the monuments. 

That the breeding of horses was not less com- 
mon in Egypt, is evinced by the monuments. I 
find no proof that the horse was made use of in 
husbandry ; but it cert^nly was for carriages, 
both in peace and war, as it often appears on 
the monuments ; never for riding. To judge 
from these representations, a most noble breed 
of horses must have been found in Egypt, as 
there is even now in the valley of the Nile 
above Egypt, in Dongola. The breeding of 
horses was so considerable, that a trade with 
foreign countries was carried on with them. 
Solomon obtained the horses for his numerous 
cavalry from Egypt**. How much fancy and 
splendour prevailed in the harness and trap- 
pings, is manifest from the rehefs **. 



■■ HiKODOTOs, ii. 42. ■■ Idem. iL 47, 48. 

** D«cHpl, pitle linii. vol. i. ** Dtterift, pliw Ixii. vol. i, 

M 2CHBOH.il. 28. . 

» Compare HpMialljr Dticripi. plaie lii, foU ii. 
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The breeding of asses and mules was always 
common in Egypt ^ ; and from the fragments of 
the work of Mago, it is clea- that the Cartha- 
ginians also bred them, consequently they were 
found over all North Africa ^. 

It has been asserted, that the camel does not 
occur on the monuments; and Aence it has 
been concluded, that it was not a native either 
of Egypt or Africa till after the conquest of 
the Arabs *. But admitting the first assertion 
to be true, is the latter a necessary conse- 
quence ? The ass does not appear on the mo- 
numents ; but are these s manual of zoology ? 
Even the Brst objection however is contradicted. 
On the obelisks of Lxixor the long necks of 
camels are often perceived^ ; and that they are 
heads and necks of camels beyond all question 
is confirmed by the latest modem traveller*". 
1 have remarked in another place, that camel- 
breeding to a great extent is not to be expected 
among agricultural, but nomad people ; for the 
camel prospers best by being constantly in the 
open air. The valley of the Nile, continually 
exposed to floods, was but little adapted to 
the rearing of camels; and therefore we need 



** GiHUU,iT.23; tWii.lT. Mule* occat &lko on (ha moDumaati : «lc. 
DtHOH, Vayagi, plata cxiiT. 

» Vol. i. p. 505, 508. 

« So H. Walkenikr, Raehtrdui Giagraphiqutt nr VlntMnT dt fAf- 
ritw; Jaumal dti SBvanU, FStritr, 1B22, p. 106. Cunali DCTirthelen 
•ccni in Egirp'i UCordiag la Gihhir, lii. 16. 

■* Dt$cTipt. plate iiilii. val. iii. Mindtoli. tab. ITI. fig. I. 

* MlNDToLi, Journtfi, p. S93. 

VOL. IL A a 
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not be surprised at not discovering the camel 
on the reliefB that represent the husbandry of 
that valley. Notwithstanding this it was stiU 
known and employed in Egypt. Scarcely any 
one can be ignorant of the fact, that the tribes 
of the adjacent Arabia, that the Midianites in 
particular, made the breeding of camels their 
chief occupation ; that even in the time of Jo- 
seph their merchants travelled with their camels 
into Egypt. Again, in Africa itself the camel 
was native &om the earliest times. Camel- 
breeding is at this time the chief employment 
of the Ababdes in the ea^em mountain-chain ; 
thence they are brought to the Egyptian mar- 
kets *' ; and the case was the same in antiquity. 
The Arabian tribes above Egypt bred them in 
great munbers; for they sent their cavalry <^ 
camels to the aimy of Xerxes**. How then 
could this useful and necessary mnmal remain 
a stranger to the valley of Egypt, when it was 
bred by the nations that surrounded it ? 

The nature of the country would not allow 
the breeding of sheep to be carried on to any 
great degree in the vaUey of the Nile. Some 
were nevertheless bred here : Jacob, at a very 
early period, drove his flocks into Egypt*", On 
the monuments both single sheep and flocks 

" Ptnicultrlj to Eiuh. MtNDTOLr'i TWmIi, p. 376. 

" HiHOD. ii. 6S, 86, S7. It k aTid«M that thii refan to A« Anln 
■bote EgTpt; fin tbij uned uader th« mhw conuMudei with Um Ethtopi- 
•M, and Herodotm uturei m tkiil th» mb^tuiti ti Anbn mn B«t 
•ubjMt to Xtnw. 

*> GiHUii, ilriL 1, 17. 
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appear ** ; and it would be superfluous to point 
out the importance of the ram in the Egyptian 
worship. But if Egypt herself did not produce 
all the wool required for her manufactures, she 
had nations of shepherds for her neighbours, 
particularly in Syria and Arabia, who produced 
it of the very finest quality. 

Frequent representations on the monuments 
show that all kinds of poultry were kept in 
abundance. The catching of water-birds with 
nets is also often portrayed **. 

The monuments of ancient Egypt are, if any 
thing, richer in information respecting the mar 
nu&ctures than respecting the productions of 
the husbandman. Previously to our obtaining 
copies of these pictures, nobody eould have 
supposed that the nation had carried them to 
so high a degree of perfection. The mechanic, 
by an accurate inspection, may find here an 
-extensive field for new discoveries. We, how- 
-ever, must content ourselves with enumerating 
and describing the principal branches of their 
industry. Egypt herself produced the rough 
materials for many of them; but not for all, 
nor in such abundance as was required. A con- 
siderable portion must have been imported. 

Of the different branches, weaving claims our 
first attention, as it undoubtedly employed a 
great part of the population. When the pro- 
phet wishes to paint the misery that was to 



* tit$erip%, plate Uviii. vol, i. ** DetmjM. pUle 1x< 
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be&U Egypt and the labouring classes of the 
people, he mentions the wearers next to the 
fishermen : " Moreover they that work in fine 
flax, and they that weave networks, shall be 
confounded. And they shall be broken in the 
purposes thereof, all that make sluices and 
ponds for fish*"." According to Herodotus, 
weaving was the business of men *>, and there- 
fore not merely a domestic afiair, but curled 
on in large manufactories". It is oflen re- 
presented : the most beautiful specimen of 
it is given by Minutoli from the tomb of Beni 
Hassan *. " The weaver's loom is fastened 
to four pegs rammed into the ground ; and 
the workman sits on that part of the web, 
already finished, which is a small chequered 
pattern of yellow and green. It is observable 
in many colours of the early Egyptian cloths, 
that the bysau* was dyed in the wool before 
being weaved." {These manufactures had at- 
tained a wonderful perfection in Egypt even 
in the time of Moses, of which, among many 
others, the covers and carpets of the tabema- 



** IiiijkH, xii. 9, 10. AccoidiDg to GeMDiiu'itniDBlttioB. 

" HBHor. ii. 35, 

« The inicriplioa it RoKUa, iint IT, 18, wb«re it ii uid " that tb« 
king had remitied tvo-thirdi of tha cottoo iluft (fivmitmv iOoyltiv) 
vhich w«re paid b; tbe templet to the treaiuiy," make* it probable that 
theae maoubcturet belonged to the tcroplei or the prieifbood. AKciteoH, 
Inwriptun dt Roulu, -sect. 13, !0, conjecturei, with lonie prabibilitj, that 
the temple* hid a moaopoly of the *tuffs which wera uied for tha mummiet. 

** Mi HOTOLi, plate iiiv.ntl. ii. He alio repr«Mnti the tiriiling of ueli. 
Compm IiJkiAu, xii. 6. 
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cle afford a striking example. They were some- 
times made a hmidred yards long ; and many of 
them were embroidered mth colouigd thread 
or gold wire, by way of omamentJIlJ. In the 
time of Joseph costly garments were the most 
honourable presents that could be made ^'. We 
need not in this case, however, appeal to dead 
authorities alone ; the monuments speak. Both 
in the engravings of the work upon Egypt, of 
the royal tombs of Belzoni, and in those of 
Minutoli, we see these garments in their splen- 
did colours, as fresh as ever. They are so 
different and various, that a difference in the 
stufis cannot be questioned. Many of them 
are so fine, that the limbs shine through*'; 
others on the contrary are coarser. The* finer 
seem rather to be made of cotton than of linen ; 
though a positive decision is impossible from 
a mere engraving. For the same reason I dare 
not venture to assert that silk is found amongst 
them. Both the king and the soldiers are 
usually dressed in short tunics ; but the latter 
form an exception in the processions ; husband- 
men and laboui-eTfl wear merely a white apron ; 
the priests long garments, often thrown round 
their shoulders in a fantastical manner. Many 
of these are white ; and many white and red 



•* See GooDsT, ii. 86, iqc). ; tad Gattems'i WtllgachiehU in ihrem 
juntm Umfangt, p. 65, iqq. 

" Sc« in particnUi ihc loba of the Liagi, Dncripi. plate uii. toI. u. tad 
til* cDppetplatM of Belioni. 
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striped ; others are starred or flowered ; and 
many exhibit the most splendid colours of the 
east. The fine garments involuntarily remind 
us of the Indian muslins ; in the dazzling glitter 
of others silk stufis seem to be represented. 
As descriptions, however, can convey but a 
very imperfect idea of them, I must refer the 
readers to the last ten plates of the second 
part of the great work upon Egypt, and to 
the first five of the Atlas of Belzoni ; where 
the garments of the king and others afford the 
best specimens. 

It is clear from what has been said, that the 
art of dyeing had made as great progress as 
that of weaving. The vwious colours, white, 
yellow, red, blue, green, and black, are met 
with in beautiful perfection, but without mix- 
ture. Upon the materials used for dyeing, and 
whether fodnd in Egypt itself, or imported from 
Babylon and India, I dare not decide. That 
the Tyrians took part in it is very probable, 
as if will be presently shown that they had an 
active establishment at Memphis. From what 
we have said, then, it is certain, that two or 
three thousand years ago the art of weaving and 
dyeing was brought to an equally high, or even 
higher degree of perfection in the East than at 
present. And fi-om this it naturally follows, 
that the intercourse and commerce of these 
nations must have been as great or greater than 
it is now. For is it to be supposed that the 
arts could have proceeded so far among aa 
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isolated people ? Did their country alone pro- 
duce the raw materials and dyes which were 
necessary to carry them on 1 

The works in metal rank next to weaving. 
They carry us back to an age when the use of 
iron was yet unknown; for so far as we can 
judge from the colour, which is always green, 
all implements not of gold or silver were formed 
of bronze. It has already been remarked, that 
the warH;hariots seem to be entirely made of 
bronze. Their green colour, their form, the 
lightness and neatness of the wheels, and their 
very beautiful ornaments, all prove this very 
gatisfiictorily. A great portion of thcar weapons 
were likewise of bronze ; not only the swor^, 
but also the bows and quivers. Both these and 
the cutlery represented among the hieroglyphics 
are always green. Wlience did Egypt procure 
this great quantity of bronze 1 There were no 
mines in Egypt from which metal could be ob- 
tained. Was it suppUed from the Nubian gold 
mines ? Diodorus at least tells us that all the 
instruments used in them were made of metal. 

These, as well as all other instruments and 
furniture, whether of wood or metal, were 
formed with so much elegance, and in such 
great variety, that the Egyptians in this respect 
rivalled every other nation of antiquity, the 
Greeks not excepted. Their beds and couches 
may even now be taken as models". The 

•• Dnrrifi. pUto Ixiiii. vol. ii. 
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silver tripods and basins, the neat ba^ets and 
spindles of the ladies, as now seen on the monu- 
ments, were celebrated in the time of Homer, 
and are praised by him**. Their musical in- 
struments, particularly their harps, surpass our 
modern ones in the elegance of their shape". 
The richness and variety which prev^l in all 
these matters, cannot fail to ^ve a high no- 
tion of the refinement of their daUy and domes- 
tic life. 

Finally, their earthenware composed an im- 
portant branch of their manu&ctures '^. Egypt 
produces an excellent clay, which possesses the 
peculiar quality of giving an agreeable coolness 
to the water kept in vessels made of it. This 
earthenware was not only in common use, but 
was also used in the tombs, for the preservation 
of the mummies of the sacred animals ; such as 
the tfits and others. The variety and beauty of 
the shapes into which it was moulded, may be 
compared with the Grecian : they are also found 
painted of the most beautiful colours ^. 

The foregoing inquiry respecting the agricul- 
ture and .manufactures of the ancient Egyptians 
will serve as the groundwork for an inquiry into 
their commerce. 

Nature seems,, by the advantages she has con- 
ferred upon Egypt, in its productiveness and 

" Odyn. i». 128. ■• Pi»W ici. vol. U. 

" RErNiKE, Eeentmii dt Egypt, f. 274. CoptM it Mid to hkre bsMi 
(toimtrl; the principal pUca for iu fabricaliao, as Kuft ia ita f iciDity U at 

" Sa* Ducript, plate Ixiitii. vol, ii, ami man; otbec plato. 
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geographical situation, to have destined it for 
one of the most important trading countries of 
the world. Neither the despotism under which 
it groaned for centuries, and still groans, nor 
the continual sanguinary broils and wars of which 
it was the scene, have ever been able to deprive 
it altogether of the benefit of these advantages : 
the decrees of nature may be partially impeded, 
as regards their execution, but cannot be totally 
frustrated. 

An extensive and lively commerce would most 
easily, and therefore the soonest, be formed od 
the bulks of large rivers running through coun- 
tries rich in natural productions. Such streams 
facilitate the intercourse of the inhabitants ; and 
a Uvely trade at home, which promotes national 
industry, is always the surest foundation of na- 
tional wealth, and consequently of foreign trade. 
The com^e of the latter depends, in a great 
measure, upon exterior circumstances and rela- 
tions, which cannot always be controlled; but 
intemid commerce, being the sole work of the 
nation, only declines with the nation itself. The 
Egyptians dwelt on a river such as here de- 
scribed ; the Nile afforded them all these advan- 
tages, and history proves that they profited by 
them. From Elephantis it is navigable without 
interruption, even during the dry season, through 
the whole of Egypt ; and the navigation against 
the stream is rendered easy, by the north 
winds which prevail during certmn periods of 
the year. 
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The ships or boats which they used (they 
were called bora) were built entirely of native 
materials. They cut boards two yards long 
fivm the root of the papyrus, a low tree. The 
mast was of the same wood, and the ropes of 
byblus. Herodotus describes the structure of 
these vessels, and assures us that there were 
some of them of many thousand pounds bur- 
then*. 

The Egyptians very early profited by the ad- 
vantages which their' country offered them. 
Even in the Mosaic age the ships of the Nile 
w«% known and common *". But when after- 
wards the country became everywhere, parti- 
cularly on the western side, intersected with 
canals, navigation remained almost the only 
convenient way for mutual communication, and 
was indeed the only one during the floods. 
The establishment of canals, ascribed to Sesos- 
tris, was not, according to the express testimony 
of Diodorus ***, designed merely for the extension 
of the inundation, but for the promotion of the 
national trade and intercourse. Sailors formed, 
as has been remarked above, one of the most 
numerous castes. 

The inundation happens during the hot 
months, when the coolness of the water makes a 



" We kao* them now from the pictUfM pmerrtd in tb« Uimba of EJIa- 
ibya. Dacript. d'Egypt, pHUa Ixviii — lixi. It ii h«ia mod that Ocy 
were impelted both bj uUi lod otn. 

*• EiOD, ii. 3. AccoidiDg to MichMtii'* tnuulatiOD. 

** DioDonua. i. 66. 
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residence on the river ^eeable". According 
to Herodotus'*, the Egyptians celebrated every 
year stx general national festivals, all in the 
cities of Lower Egypt; and, it seems that at 
least one of them, that of Diana or Artemis in 
'Bubastas, fell in this season. The people on 
this occasion sailed from city to city ; and the 
inhabitants of each successively joining the 
throng, their number at least increased to 700,000. 
It could not well be otherwise than that these 
festivals, during which the people indulged in 
all kinds of luxury (for in this single festival of . 
Artemis, according to Herodotus, more wine was 
consumed than in all the year besides), should 
become so many fairs and markets ; and these 
must have very much promoted the internal 
commerce of Egypt **, as has been found to be 
the case among other nations. 

This intemjj commerce, to which the govern- 
ment paid particular attention **, partly by pre- 
scribing the forms for the security of loans, 
partly by regulating the rate of interest, and 
partly by permitting the creditor to idemnify 
himself by the property, and not the person of 
the debtor ; this intercourse, I say, became the 
parent of foreign trade, by increasing the wealth 
of the nation. An opinion, however, has been 



•• HtiLLiT. L I. •• Hbbod. iL 60. 

* A pictore, or at lewt a ikctcb of muktttiiig aflain, maj be Hen >i 
Eilelhifa ia th« porchaie of a beail, wbieh it bnog weigbad. Doertpt. ii. 
p. 64. The same manner of wc^biag U itill in DM u EgTpt. 

** DlODOBDl, i. 90, 
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frequently entertained, that the Egyptians were 
an isolated nation ; that carefully shunning 'all 
communication with foreigners, and confining 
themselves within their own country, they were 
indebted to themselves alone for their civiliza- 
tion. Though there is some truth in this no- 
tion, I yet venture to hope it has been modified 
and corrected in various instances by the pre- 
sent inquiries. 

This notion seems to have arisen from the 
contempt which the Egyptians (in common 
with other nations who observed a certain diet 
and mode of life prescribed by religion^,) had 
for foreigners ; and in addition to this because 
they not only had no navigation on the sea 
themselves, but sought, previously to the time 
of Psamraetichus, to prevent all foreigners from 
coming by sea to their country ^. The causes 
of these peculiarities, however, seem very evi- 
dent, and they may be easily accounted for, 
without having recourse to religious prejudices. 

Neither Egypt nor any contiguous part of 
Africa produces wood fit for building vessels 
for the sea. We are ignorant where the early 
Pharaohs built the squadrons which they had 
on the Arabian gulf and Indian sea ; probably 
on the coasts of the latter. The later Pharaohs, 
who succeeded Psammetichus, and the Ptole- 
mies, could not fit out fleets till they had the 
command of the Phoenician forests; and it is 

** HiBOD. ii. 71. ■• DioDOiui, i. p. BO. 
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well known what bloody wars were cahied on 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae for 
the possession of those countries. But we ea^y 
perceive, that the Tynans and Sidonians felt 
little inclination to make the Egyptians a mari- 
time people, however the latter might have 
wished it. 

One cause why the ancient Egyptians pro- 
hibited all access to their country by sea, may 
be found in the early state of maritime com- 
merce. All the nations who traded on the 
Mediterranean, were at the same time pirates, 
whose particular business it was to kidnap men 
from the coasts. It was therefore natural, that 
a people who had no vessels with which they 
could retaliate or oppose them, should allow 
them on no pretence to land on their coasts. 

There are, however, some traces of fecta which 
would lead us to suppose there were occasional 
deviations from this rule. According to Homer, 
Menelaus sailed into Egypt ; and Diodorus"' 
mentions a seaport, Thonis, to which he assigns 
a high antiquity. Even the colonies that went 
from Egypt into Greece, such as that of Da- 
naus and Cecrops, for example, presuppose an 
acquaintance with navigation ; although we 
shoidd admit, what indeed seems probable, that 
they were carried over by Phoenicians. 

However this may be, we' know, that among 

" DioDOBUiji. p. 33. hi* doabtrul, bowerer, wkelbei Ibii tnditian 
did not KTTM (ran confeandiDf tb« unw ia Heiodotai. Sm Hirod. 
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the aneliBnts the proportion of trade which a 
nation possessed could not be estimated firom 
the extent of its navigation and tonnage, as 
land trade was the most important ; and the 
geographical situation of Egypt afforded it great 
advantages as soon as a connection between 
Africa and Asia, or even between Ethiopia and 
NtHthern Africa, became established. Egypt 
was destined by nature to be the central point 
of the caravan trade ; and such she has con- 
tinued till the present day, notwithstanding na- 
vigation has so much diminished the great extent 
. of over-land trade. 

These advantages were certainly peculiar to 
Egypt, but more particularly to Upper Egypt, 
or the Thebud. This country was so situated 
as to form, at a very early period, one of the 
most considerable murts for general trade ^. 
Placed at the northern extremity of the desert, 
it became the emporium for the produce of the 

" The ututtion of Upper Egypt, ia Uiemidit of rich commercial countries, 
leads HI, ai Denon truly and eleganlly nmarki, to Imagiae ihem all. h K 
weie. cloie togetW. " When wa reckon the Dumber of daji leqairad for 
each jaumey, vrben we Ka the means befara ui of acconiplLiliing thoaa 
jonntejl, the distance no longer appeus so great, tbe leagth of the waj 
easns to vanish. Cidda and Mecca on the Red sea," coatinHs be, " wets 
neighbonnng towns to that in which he resided. India seemed lo nnita 
with them. On theoiheriide, the Cues were but Ibr«« dap' joume; from 
M ; they wen no longer as unknown landi. From Oasis to Oasis, which 
are two days' journey distant from each other, we a^uoacb Senaasr, tbe 
capital of Nubia; and Darfour, which lies on tlie road, and trades withTom- 
bactoo. After a forty days' journey lo Darfonr, it requires but another one 
huodied to TombuctOD." Dckoh, ii. p. IDS. These remaiti, by a rmb 
wdl acquuitted with the East, throw a much cleaiet light npoo tbe fa- 
i^lity of intercourse among the Oriental naiions than the moat learned coob 
Ineatsiy could hate done. 
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interior of AMca and the countries beyond the 
desert; and, in addition to this, some of the 
most ancient and productive gold mines in the 
world existed close in its neighbourhood ^. 

Thus Egypt enjoyed at the same time the ad- 
T&ntage of possessing the commodities most in 
request, and the greatest &cilities for disposing 
of them. We cannot therefore be surprised, 
that these regions, in which agriculture and 
commerce flourished for so many centuries, 
should become the most opulent and powerful 
in the world — that here should be erected those 
proud temples under the protection of which 
tins trade was carried on"; — and that here 
should have been built the royal Thebes, the 



* Sea ■bora, p. 333. 

>■ TIN gnat iroporUDca of thii trtdt of tbc Soulbtm world U thow 
coantriM by which it wu curiod od, when faround bj axterior di- 
cn»l*Beaa, u wall u iu gmu extcot. ii ihowB b; aa Antuan writer of 
the laiddla agai : " For two caatimn, from 1074 to 1280," »ji Makrid 
(QciTBtHtiiB, 3l£mnm nir I'Egypu, ii. p. 162), " the road from Egypt 
BBd Alia to Macca, patted throagh lh« detert of fiilab. From amthei 
qoarttr caata the metchaata of ladia, Vesiea, and Abytainia, by im Itt 
Ibe port of £>dab (on the Anbian gulf 231° N. fat) and thence tn. 
Tened the detert to Fgjpt. Tbe deaert waa, at thit liinei alwayi coTOred 
with cararuM of pilgrimt and mercliaiili, jouinejiDg to and fro: whole 
loadi of pepper aod other apice* ware often left by the wayiide tinlU tbe 
latum of their ewnera ; and although to many ware continaally pMtingi 
•one (hoBght of ramoviBg or iojaring Ibem. Tbe harbour of £idab wat 
at that time the Boat frequented in tbr world, ■• wall bj tbe vauelt of India 
and Yeman a* by the baik* which feiried oier the pilgrinu. It* inhabit- 
anta derivad immenae mm* fron theae Murcea; they impotad a duty .opoo 
every load of meal, and let Tieael* to the pilgrinu which carried them to 
Oidda and back again ; bat, after the time abora mentioned, ila commene 
declioad, and wat Eaally ahifted to Aden and Oimui. ^idab bacaoe 
again a detert, but Oimua, although litaited oa a waUrlm iiUnd, became 
one of the ricbeat, meet aplendid, and Iniucioua towoi in the world. 
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great storehouse and market of the worlds and 
which Homer celebrates as the most flouri^ng 
city of his day ^K 

The preceding inquiries make us acquainted 
with those countries with which Egypt was thus 
connected ; and the roads by which that con- 
nection was kept up with the Negro countries 
and Carthage, as well as with Ethiopia. By this 
connection Egypt obtained an immense quan- 
tity of the most valuable foreign conmiodities '" : 
from Ethiopia she procured gold, ivory, and 
slaves '^ from Ai^bia incense, and from India 
spices ; Greece and Phoenicia supplied her with 
wine ^* ; and fine salt she procured in abundance 



" See Ihe foregoing Tolurne, p. 450. 

* HnoD.-iii. 1 14. A proof of the caanecttOB betmea Upper EfTpl aed 
Nabu ii pTeierved in a remaaal of Ihe aneieBl raed, leading from one 
eountry to the other. Deaoa relate) ; " We advanced to Phila on a road 
through the detert. Thia road U •orth; remarfc, ai we taw that it wai 
fonuerlj coDitructed ai a highway eleraled, and mneh oaed. Thii dittiict 
«a> the onl; one in Egypt where a great high road wai aeceaiai; ; for u 
the Nile ia not navigable on account of iti waterialli, all merchandiie from 
Ethio[Ha, going to Phils, muat have been brought by land to Syene, when 
it wu again embarked. The blocki of alone on Ihit road are coveird 
with hien^lyphica ; ^nd teem to have been placed there for Ihe gntiEcition 
of liavellert (plate livii. 1 ; liviii. 1, 3.) Another remtikahle appearance 
on thia rente ii the remnants of fortiGcationi, which are built of brick atones, 
dried by the aun. The bate it Ironi iifleeo to twenty feet broad ; the mil 
wu carried along the valley which borden Ihe road, and endi in rocka and 
fortreMei about three leaguea from Syene. The great cost of inch a build- 
ing is a proof of Ihe importance attached to the delence of tiiis spot." 
DinoN, ii. 79. Likcmt, M^mofr* I. in DticriptiVH d'Egyplt, gives a 
ttill more acconte description of this road. It •eemt originiJIy lo have 
been -founded for tlie pilgrims to Phils : but where io the East do Ibew juU 
grimagei exist without Iradal 
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from the African deserts ^'. In exchange for 
these Egypt could give the first and most indis- 
pensable necessary of life; her fertihty made 
her the oldest granary for com ; and in the 
weaving both -«f linen and cotton she attained 
very early to a high degree of perfection. 

These useful productions of Egyptian indus- 
try must have had a very extensive sale, as they 
are frequently mentioned both by Jewish and 
Greek writers. In the time of Herodotus, ^gyp- 
tian linen was greatly esteemed by the Greeks^' ; 
and, according to Scylax, it was one of the ar- 
ticles of the Carthaginian trade on the remotest 
coasts of western Africa". 

It is probable that the Tyrian dyes first gave 
the full value to these articles : proofs at least 
are found, that carpets and garments were the 
principal goods imported by the Tyrians from 
Egypt". 

We have already observed that the Tyriang 
had a settlement at Memphis ; Herodotus places 
it near the sanctuary (riftevos) of Proteus, within 
which stood a temple dedicated to the hospitable 
Aphrodite". It was called the camp of the 
Tyrians, and was an establishment for trade un- 



n Abhiah, D» Ejptd. Al. iii. 4. 

" HiKOD. ii. lOS. Tha \lvov hen aentioDBd mnit be linM, uid dM 
colton atuff, u it ii oppoud to tfas Xivov of the Colchiuu, whan no cotton 
could be expected. 

" SciL... p.119. 

"" Ein.xnii.7. See Ihe tnnilalioa of Hichtelii. 

" HiiioD.u.]ia. Eiivrqc'AffH^lrfK. Se alio mt Cylheit. i. 106. Waj 
it A>UM« or anotber FhoBniciaD goddeai 1 

VOL. II. B b 
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der the protectioD of a sanctuary^ similar to one 
which will presently come under our notice, 
formed by the Greeks at Naucratis. 

The com trade was of no less importance to 
Egypt than her manufactures. This country, 
even in its infancy, appears to have been the 
granary of all the adjacent countries, which, by 
the nature of their soil, were ill adapted for agii- 
cnlture. An unproductive harvest in Egypt 
caused, in Jacob's time, a scarcity of com in 
Syria; and as soon as it was known that the 
Eigyptians had stored up com from former har- 
vests, caravans were sent thither to supply the 
deficiency '°. Arabia, also, had its com from 
E^gypt; and it was on this account that the 
Egyptians endeavoured to connect the Nile with 
the Arabian gulf, by means of a canal. This 
trade must have become still more regular and 
extensive, when Egypt had secured its fruitful- 
ness by digging the lake Moeris; a £ulure, at 
least in Lower Egypt, being rendered thereby 
physically impossible. It ought not to be 
thought surprising, th^ less notice is taken of 
this in the more early periods, than in the times 
of the Ptolemies and Romans : the exportation 
was at that time by land ; and it is in the nature 
of land trade to be less conspicuous than that by 
sea, and indeed the less so the more regular it 
is in its course. May not our knowledge of 
the African caravan trade be considered, to a 

** GaiiMU, xlii. i, 8tm Ibe tnnilatioa asd rontrki of Hkhmelb. 
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certain extent, as a discovery of modem times ? 
and yet it stands incontrovertible, that it has 
continued, with but few alterations, for many 
centuries. How important and necessary this 
trade must have been for Egypt, may be proved 
from an example quoted by Aristotle, in which 
an attempt to interdict the exportation of com 
rendered the payment of the public taxes impos- 
sible". There is scarcely another country in 
the world where the fertility of the soil, the 
little labour required, the certainty of produce, 
and the profit derived from exportation, concur -- 
in 80 great a d^ee to stimulate the inhabitants 
to agriculture; and where its promotion and 
protection were so evidently the best policy of 
the ruling class. 

'^ Notwithstanding this extensive trade, both in 
foreign and native commodities, it does not 
appear that the Egyptians ever themselves ex- 
ported their wares. Local circumstances were 
the cause of this. The geographical situation 
of Egypt rendered it the great thorough&re of 
commerce, as the great trading routes from 
South Africa and Asia ran through it ; and its 
own native productions, moreover, were of such 
a kind, that they were not compelled to carry 
them to a foreign market, but might quietly 
wait till necessity drove purchasers to fetch 
them. I must here likewise call the reader's at- 
tention to a remark I have elsewhere made**, 

■■ AmiiTDT. Lh lU Foul., Op. a. S0G. 
■* Sm Eongoini vtdnnB, p. 163. 

Bb2 
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that the African caravans were chiefly composed 
of nomadic shepherds, who were employed as 
carriers, and not of the inhabitants of cities, or 
of people who had fixed habitations. It is known 
that Egjrpt still remains the principal seat pf the 
caravan trade ; yet but very few of its inhabi- 
tants form part of those travelling communities, 
which are chieHy composed of the nomad tribes 
of interior Africa. 

This was the state of Egyptian trade, so far 
as we can discover, and the state in which it 
continued during the flourishing period, without 
any great changes, down to the time of Psam- 
metichus. He, however, began them even dur- 
ing the dodecarchy, and while he resided at Sais, 
by throwing open Lower Egypt to the Phoeni- 
cian and Greek merchants : the products of the 
latter countries were advantageously exchanged 
for the manufactures of Phoenicia and Greece, 
whereby he could not f^l to obtain both trea- 
sures and friends in foreign countries^. The 
conquests of the Egyptians, however, and parti- 
cularly their almost uninterrupted wars vrith 
the commercial cities of Phoenicia, must have 
been rather disadvantageous than otherwise: 
history, however, is entirely silent on the sub- 
ject 

The whole internal commerce of Egypt, how- 
ever,. underwent an entire change in the reign of 
Amasis. This prince, who was a great admirer 
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of. the Greeks, and much given to luxury and 
rioting", opened at last to foreign merchants 
the mouths of the Nile, which had so long been 
barred against them : a concession which led to 
important changes in the moral and political 
character of the nation. 

Naucratis, a city of Lower Egypt, situated on 
the Canopian arm of the Nile, near whose 
mouth Alexandria was afterwards erected, was 
assigned to such Greek merchants as wished 
to settle in Egypt**. The commercial states 
of Greece were, at the same time, permitted to 
found temples in certain places for the accom- 
modation of their travelling merchants, and 
which might also serve as staples and marts for 
the merchandise which they should send into 
Egypt. 

The endeavours of the Greeks, particularly 
those of Asia Minor, to profit by this privilege, 
and their competition, give the surest proof of 
its importance. The principal and largest of 
these sanctuaries, which was called Hellenium, 
was founded in common by nine Greek colonial 
cities of Asia Minor ; namely, by the Ionian co- 
lonies of Chios, Teos, Phocaea, and Clazomena ; 
by the Doric colonies of Rhodes, Cnidus, Hali- 
carnassus, and Phaselis ; and by the ^olian 
colony of Mitylene *. Many other towns after- 
wards claimed the credit of having taken a share 

•' HiHOD.ii. 173, 178. 
» Idem.ii. p. 179. 
" Idem. ii. p. 178. 
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in it, but Herodotus expressly assort us, that 
these claims were without foundation. The 
iEginetae erected besides a particular temple for 
themselves and their trade, which they dedicated 
to Jupiter ; the Samians another, consecrated to 
Juno " ; and the Milesians another, consecrated 
to Apollo. 

Amasis at first only granted this permission 
to the Greeks, under such restrictions as pru- 
dence seemed to require. Their vessels were 
only allowed to enter the Canopian arm, and 
they were obliged to land at Naucratis. If a 
ship happened to enter another mouth, it was 
detained ; and the captain was* not set at liberty, 
unless he could swear that he had been com- 
pelled to do so by necessity. He was then 
obliged to sail to Naucratis; or, if continual 
north winds made this impossible, he had to 
send bis freight in small Egyptian vessels round 
the Delta (more inland) to Naucratis*. How- 
ever rigidly these restrictions were originally en- 
forced, they must soon have fallen into disuse, 
as the mouths of the Nile were open to any one 
after the conquest of the Persians. 

The Egyptians soon felt the good effects of 
this liberality. Every part of Egypt enjoyed 
more prosperity than it ever had done before ; * 



" Suno* wu at tbat time under ihe domiaioD of Polycntei, llw rriend 
■nd ally of Amuii, uidoneof thericbeatititsi. Hibdd. iU.39. We have 
■lio heca an exunple of another ton, of how ainal the cnatoin was id ao- 
^oi^toiaaLs sancluane* tba priTilegadnpotitorieaof ci 

■• HaaoD. ii. 179. 
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and the reign of Amasis was regarded as one of 
the happiest which had blessed the land. The 
dead capital, which must have accumulated by 
a long trade with the gold countries, was now 
put in motion ; the new wares imported by the 
Greeks, gave rise to new wants ; and as a new 
market was now opened, new branches of in- 
dustry natiu^lly sprung up. This change in 
their trade, however, had the most striking effect 
in the extension and improvement of agriculture. 
" The Egyptians," we are told by Herodotus ", 
*' had never before turned to so good account 
the produce of their fields :" a natural conse- 
quence of the quick and certain sale, which they 
now found for their com in the different coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia. Amasis himself pro- 
moted this activity by wise regulations ; by one 
of which he obliged every citizen under a heavy 
penalty to give yearly an account to the chief of 
his district, of the means by which he obt^ned 
his livelihood". 

Egypt certainly, in some measure, purchased 
this prosperity by the sacrifice of her national 
characters The Greek merchants and their 
agents, who now formed a separate and re- 
spectable caste, under the name of interpreters, 
whose origin I have already exphuned", now 

•* HiaoD. ii. 177. 
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spread over every part of Egypt ; and intro- 
duced, with their Greek wares, Greek manners 
and ideas. A change of this sort however, in 
the common course of affairs, must sooii have 
taken place even without the intervention of 
Amasis : the Egyptians could scarcely have pre- 
served their former government and manners, 
after they had begun, by conquests and treaties, 
to come into political contact with foreign na- 
tions. But though the comparison of the Egyp- 
tian and Greek deities might cause some change 
in religious notions, the deeply rooted institu- 
tions of castes was a strong barrier against the 
introduction of novelties. 

The Persian invasion must necessarily at first 
have had an unfavourable influence on Egyptian 
commerce, particularly that carried on over land. 
Cambyses directed his arms exactly agtunst those 
places which we know to have been the prin- 
cipal seats of the caravan trade, agEunst Am- 
monium and Ethiopia; and though his bad 
success made this interruption only temporary, 
yet the re-establisbment of the ancient course 
became difficult in proportion as' it had been 
regular before. 

As soon however as the first storms had sub- 
sided, Egypt aeems to have revived very rapidly; 
particularly under the mild government of Darius. 
The yearly tribute which he imposed on this 
country, and towards the payment of which 
the neighbouring Libya, Barca, and Cyrene 
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contributed, amounted to no more than seven 
hundred talents ". To this must be added the 
com required for the maintenance of the Persian 
garrison at Memphis <", and the fishing of the 
lake Mceris, which produced, during t(ie six 
months that the waters of the Nile receded, a 
talent a day, and during the other six about 
one third of that sum **. The Egyptians always 
bore a grateful remembrance of this prince, not- 
withstanding their fi-equent revolts against the 
Persians •*. 

* When Herodotus visited Egypt, about thirty 
years after the death of Darius, the trade with 
the interior of Africa and with Ethiopia had 
again revived. Any one at this time could 
acquaint him with the commercial roads which 
led through Libya and to Meroe. He more- 
over enumerates the chief articles of trade which 
were imported at this period from the southern 
countries, as well as the productions of Ethio- 
pia"*. Egypt found a full equivalent for any 
loss she might have sustained in this land trade : 

** Abonl 24,0001. otom monej. 

" HiKop. iii. 91. 130,000 meD wan quutered in Memphii: Hirod. 
I. c GtnitoDi were beiidu placed ia the foriified placci oa ih« frontKra. 
■t SjeiM, Miraa, mai Daphne, (Hbrod. ii. 30,) whotc umigtb wg do 
DDI Idow 1 and, beiidei, Ilerodotiu does not i>; wfaeibn ihvj were main- 
taiDed b; Ihe Rg]rptiani or am. 

** HiRonoTua, ii. 149. 

** But alter the firel revolt of the Egj^ptiaoi uDdei Xeciei, tb«j 
were treated much more harshly itaati ibe Peruaai, Hikod. vil. 7. wbich 
occaiioaed the rebellioo of Inarui. It ie much to be regretted that Hero- 
dotiu hai left as k> liltle upoo tbe latter r^lalioni of ihe Penian gm«m- 
meet ia Egypt. 

» Ha«oi»Tu«. iiilH. 
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it was fully made up to her bj her maritime 
trade with the Greeks ; which was less exposed 
to interruption, and must have increased in acti- 
vity in proportion as the hatred felt by both 
nations against the Persians brought them more 
frequently into contact, and strengthened their 
connection. 

The Persian dominion, taken altogether, was 
hot hurtful to commerce, though it occasion- 
ed some few deviations from its usual course in 
Asia". The Phoenician towns lost nothing of 
their splendoiu* under its sway'; it made the 
people of Asia better acquainted with one an- 
other; and the lively intercourse to which it 
gave rise must, in consequence of the constant 
connection between Egypt and Asia, have bene- 
fitted the trade of that country. But the down- 
fal of the Persian empire affected Egypt ^t be- 
yond this : it gave rise to an entirely new order 
of things, the exposition of which must be re- 
served for the ensuing chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Decline and Fall of t/te empire of the Pharaohs. 



It may seem surprising that Egypt, which we 
have represented as enjoying, in some respects, 
its greatest happiness under its last, or last king 
but one, Amasis, should at the same time be so 
Cast approaching its fall. But the happy period 
of a nation, so far as it depends on the wealth 
and well-being of the people, is not always the 
period of its courage and vigour. The throne 
of the Pharaohs had been long tottering; and 
had been brought into this state by a series 
of causes very different in their nature and 
operation. 

We have placed the end of the splendid pe- 
riod of the Pharaohs at about 800 B. C. ; and 
must return to those times in order to trace out 
these causes. Some time during the next cen- 
tury, probably about half way between 800 and 
700 B. C, the conquest of Egypt by Sabaco the 
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Ethiopian, and his two successors, Seuechus 
and Tirhaco, took place, in which Thebes and 
Upper Egypt were included, if not the whole of 
Egypt; though the two contemporary dynas- 
ties of Tanis and Bubastus continued in Lower 
Egypt'. 

The Ethiopian dominion, which endured fifty 
years, seems to have laid the foundation of that 
general change in the affairs of Egypt which 
soon after took place under Psammetichus. For 
although, according to the tradition of the priests, 
the preceding king, who is said to have con- 
cealed himself for fifty ye^u^ in the marshes, 
regained the throne ; yet Sethos, a priest of 
Vulcan, soon afterwards usurped the govern- 
ment ; and, by uniting in himself the dignity of 
high priest and king, materially changed the 
former constitution. He moreover exasperated 
the warrior caste by seizing their lands ; and as 
they refused to serve him, he would have been 
unable to repel the expedition marching against 
him under the victorious banners of the As- 
syrian conqueror, Sanherib, or Sennacherib, 
which is mentioned by Jewish annalists, had not 
a pestilence, which broke out in the army of the 
Assyrians, obliged them to retreat *. 

That at this period the affairs of Egypt were 
in a very troubled and stormy state, we may 



> The tweDtjr-McoDd tnd tweDlj.lhiid oF Manetho. Tbe i 
nilen *t thattima in Kgjpt i> coofiroied bj Iixiah, x\x. 13. The Zouk 
■MDIioned there is Tunis ; the Noph, Meniphit or Ge>«niu('s Cumment. 

■ Hlhodotl's, ii. 141, 143. 
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conclude with certainty from the oracles of the 
first of the Jewish prophets. The predictions 
of Isaiah against Egypt, which form the subject 
of the whole of the nineteenth chapter, were de- 
livered about this period, whether a few years 
later or earlier be fixed upon as the date ' : 
Egypt is threatened both with physical and 
political miseries, with war, and the rod of 
tyrants. 

Powerful convulsions, therefore, must have 
distracted Egypt at this period, of which history 
only mentions the result: namely, that the 
Egyptians shook ofl* the yoke of Sethos, and in- 
stituted a government of twelve princes, to each 
of whom a particular part of Egypt was allotted. 
It is very probable that this division was made 
according to the former division of the land 
into nomes ; although we cannot adopt the opi- 
nion of a modem critic, who says that this was 
the exact number of names which existed at 
that dme*. According to the few and obscure 
accounts of the priests, given by Herodotus, it 
seems that these dodecarchi were taken trom 
the warrior caste; it was evidently intended, 
however, that they should be subservient to the 
authority of the sacerdotal college, and the chief 
priest at its head. This plan was soon after- 
wards abolished by Psamraetichus, to whom the 
dominion over Sais in Lower Egypt had been 

' R«>|wciiagibechrono1ogic>l diffical^iM thecewircbMorGMMiiM 
upon thil chapter, already qaoted in the (ongmng (olonw- 
* Di Padw, lUchtrchei nr In Sgyptitnt, torn, ii. p. 334. 
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given; for hj the asnstance of Greek merce- 
naries he expelled the other rulers, and made 
himself sole master of Egypt. 

Faammetichus thus re-established the &llen 
throne of the Pharaohs, and his reign forms an 
epoch in Egyptian history. From the time he 
obtained the sole dominion to the Persian inva- 
sion under Cambyses, Herodotus reckons one 
hundred and thirty years ^ Egypt, during the 
whole of this period, continued without inter- 
ruption one empire, and kept up a constant con- 
nection with foreign nations, both Greek and 
Asiatic. It numbered among its rulers some 
mighty princes, who became both warriors and 
conquerors, and even with very happy conse* 
quences formed Egypt into a maritime power. 
The obscurity, therefore, which hovers over the 
early history of this country becomes gradually 
dispelled ; and the accounts of Herodotus, vriio 
himself tells us that they only bare begin to 
possess a higher degree of historical credibility ', 
become the more authentic, because we can 
compare them with those of the Jewish annal- 



m of kingi in Harodotai ii u foUowa i Piammilidnit ; b« 
ni(Md afUt tlM fifkani jnn of tka dodecuchj, thirtj-uaa yean (t S17 
B. C.) ; Ntdu uiIMB jam ; Piammit lix jttn ; Ajirim twenly.fi*a jeui ; 
AwKuu toitj-hm jtut; Puatnmit m jmi ud a hijr. Necho and Apnea 
(PhtiaaliHo^ra)Bi«tlM>iMiil>iMi«dbtlMChniBklaiMi4Pi«phaU; cf. 
3 KtN«i, lui. 39, ate. ; Jaaimta. kIit. 30. Dioooani, 1. p. 106, 
accoidiDS to bii nsBit euttom onlj oamea indiTidul king*, Pnmoieticbiu. 
Apiit* (whom ha placai fbni gananlioni iftv Paaoiniaticbiu), and 

• HiaoD. ii. 147, 163. Ha rafm U 
asd fbcajgnen. 
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ists, who in their chronicles frequently refer to 
Egypt and its kings, with whom that people 
was hy various relations closely connected. 

But though the throne was re-estahtished, and 
the unity of the empire restored, it no longer 
retained its former power. The manner of its 
restoration by foreigners, gave birth to a series 
of events which decided the subsequent fate of 
the empire. The very elements which ought to 
have constituted its strength, brought on its 
weakness and overthrow. 

Psammetichus having acquired the sole domi- 
nion by the aid of Phcenician, Greek, and Carian 
mercenaries, but more particularly the latter 
two, was naturally considered as an usurper by 
a great part of the nation : he had consequently 
to stru^le with a powerful party, and was ob- 
liged to keep those foreigners in pay to maintiun 
the authority which he had acquired hy their 
assistance. The Greek soldiers were presented 
with lands in Egypt, and formed a colony near 
Bubastus, in one of the nomes in which the 
Egyptian warrior caste had resided^. This 
Greek settlement was one of the chief causes 
o{ the great change which now took place in 
E^gypt. The Egyptian warrior caste, who were 
most injured by these foreigners^ were naturally 
their bitterest enemies: their lands had been 
already taken from them by Sethos ; and they 
were now exasperated by seeing foreigners pre- 

' Hbrod. iL 1S3, 164 ; Dtoitoavt, i. p. 77. 
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ferred to, or placed on aa equal footing with 
them '. 

They preferred emigration to subjection. 
Psammetichus vainly endeavoured to stop them; 
the greater part expatriated themselves from 
Egypt and settled in Ethiopia^ It is scarcely 
necessary to remark, that this miist have greatly 
diminished the strength of the nation, whose 
whole armed force had consisted of this caste 
alone. 

The Greek auxiliaries were from this time 
considered as the sinews of the Egyptian ar- 
mies; they formed indeed the body-^uard of 
the king. They retained their settlement in 
Bubastus (where the remains of their dwellings 
existed in the time of Herodotus) until the reign 
of Amasis, who caused them to remove, for the 
protection of his person, to Memphis '°. It is 
probable, as they formed the principal support 
of the royal power, that they had a decided in- 
fluence in the afiairs of Egypt 

Both Psammetichus and his successor usually 
lived at Sais. Psammetichus was deeply in- 
debted to the inhabitants of this town, who had 
restored him from exile ", before the institutioa 
of the dodecarchy ; and he probably resided 
here for security, as the Greek mercenaries were 
not far distant. His successors moved nearer 



■ Hbboc. ii. 30 ; cf. Diodokui, L p. 

■ S«e kbove, p. 134. 

'■ Idem. ii. 1&2. 
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the sea, as that situation better suited their poli- 
tical views. 

Notwithstanding this change Memphis was 
always considered as the capital of Egypt, and 
appears in that character at the Persian con- 
quest, and even under the Ptolemies, as is- 
shown by the inscription at Rosetta. Psamme- 
tichus seems to have paid much court to the 
priesthood, alter the emigration of the warrior 
caste ; and testi6ed his friendship by resuming 
the building of the temple of Phtha, which had 
been neglected by his predecessors ". He built 
at Memphis the southern propylea, and oppo- 
site this a splendid aula and portico for the 
habitation of Apis. 

The ambition of conquest displayed by the 
Egyptian kings throughout this period is re- 
markable : it formed at other times no part of 
the general character of the nation, but seems 
to have been called forth by the valour of the 
Greek mercenaries, and the success of their 
ai'ms. Psammetichus and all his successors 
seem to have been animated with this feeling, 
which prepared the way for the destruction of 
their dynasty. 

Both from the narrative of Herodotus and 
the Jewish annalists it is clear, that one leading 
object was hereditary, as it were, among them : 
the conquest of Syria and Phccnicia. The 
rich commercial cities of these countries, where 
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for centuries the treasures of the world had 
been heaped together, proved too great a tempt- 
ation to be resisted. They in some measure 
effected their object; but their mania for con- 
quest was punished in the usual manner, by 
other enemies equally ambitious and more power- 
ful than themselves. The traditions of the ex- 
peditions and victories of the ancient Pharaohs, 
which they saw represented on the walls of 
their temples and palaces, probably stimulated 
them to these undertakings. , But the situation 
of afi&irs was no longer the same. When the 
former undertook their expeditions, there was 
no powerful empire in the west of Asia; but 
victorious nations now dwelt here, ready to re- 
pel every invader. 

Psammetichus himself made a be^nning by 
besieging Azotus, a frontier town of Syria. He 
conquered it at last ; but not till after many 
unsuccessful attempts, which occupied alto- 
gether twenty-nine years ; for we cannot well 
imagine one siege, though turned to a blockade, 
to have lasted so long **. His son and successor 
Necho made a more rapid and more success- 
ful progress. He defeated the Syrians at Mag- 
dolus, captured Jerusalem, and overran Syria 
as far as the Euphrates'*. He lost all these 
conquests, however, as rapidly as he had gained 
them. After the fall of the Assyrian power, a 

>> Heiod.u. 157. 

" 3 KiKos, iiiii. 33. HEBonoTDi(ii. l59,)m«ntIonia1«odieMi>qii«ft 

of JeniMlem^ which h« cilli Cadph. 
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new conquering empire, the Chaldaean-Baby- 
lonian, arose in central Asia, and, under its 
ruler Nebuchadnezzar, arrived at a high, though 
transitory pitch of greatness. The Egyptian 
and Babylonian conquerors met at Circesium, 
where a single . battle not only deprived the 
Egyptians of all their conquests, but laid open 
their country to the danger of a hostile in- 



One of the first and most important conse- 
quences of these foreign conquests was the 
estabhshment of a navy; The Phoenician com- 
mercial towns were seaports, and the Egyptian 
kings must have soon discovered that these 
could not be overcome without fleets. Necho, 
therefore, resolved to have one ; and prosecuted 
the formation of it with so much vigour, that 
greater results might have been expected firom 
it. He built a fleet in the Mediterranean 
and in the Red sea, and these he intended to 
join by meuis of a canal from one sea to the 
other «>. 

This undertaking, which at the first glance we 
should suppose would necessarily alter the gene- 
ral course of trade, was only half executed by 
Necho ; but seventy years later it was completed 
by Darius the son of Hystaspes. Herodotus, 
who saw this canal after it was finished, and 
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who has described its direction, proves, by his 
statement, the incorrectness of all later writers, 
who assert that Darius abandoned the under- 
taking because he heard the Red sea was higher 
than the Mediterranean, and that it was com- 
pleted by Ptolemy the second ". 

The purpose for which it was cut, as well as 
other circumstances, show that it was originally 
intended for vessels of war rather than trade ; 
for it was made sufficiently broad for two tri- 
remes to sail abreast '^ It began immediately 
above the town Bubastus, and winding south- 
wards till beyond Memphis, took its course 
thence near the great stone quarries, and joined 
the Red sea. Natural obstacles, particularly 
the dangerous navigation of the upper parts of 
the Red sea, where probably the chief reasons 
why it had so little influence upon commerce ; 
for even in the period of the Ptolemies, when 
it must have been navigable, a caravan road 
was made a little more to the south from Coptos 
to the Red sea, and the vessels coming from 
the southern seas went no farther than Myos 
Hormos. 

The maritime power of the Egyptians ceased 
with their possessions in Asia. Apries employed 



" Sthabo, p. 1 157, where will be found collacted, in Ihe ootei, tbe tes- 
t'lmoaj of olher writers. The tracea of men; cankli TunDiDg from Ihe 
eBBtern linnch of tbe Nile ate ilill viiible ; tbej unite, boweTor, togetber 
near Belbni. It Is veiy well kuowo thai ooe of Ibe first opentioni of tba 
Arabs, after the cominett of Egypt bj Omar, <ra> to open Ihe canala, thai 
Arabia might be supplied with corn from Egypt. 

'• IIerod. ii. 168. 159. 
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a fleet in his war against the Phtcnicians, and 
conquered Sidon " ; but it afterwards fell into 
decay, and, in Herodotus's time only some rem- 
nants of the vessels were left *". 

The rebellion of the Egyptians against Apries, 
after his unsuccessful expedition against Cyrene. 
which raised Amasis to the throne, sufSciently 
evinces that the extravagant projects of their 
kings were hut little in unison with the feelings 
of the people. The consequence of this re- 
bellion was a war between the Egyptians and 
the mercenaries*', in which the latter were de- 
feated, and Apries soon after lost his life. Amasis, 
under whom Egypt is said to have enjoyed its 
greatest happiness, preferred peace to the splen- 
dour of conquests, and died just in time to 
escape being a witness to the capture of Egypt 
by Cambyses. 

The causes, therefore, which led to the down- 
fal of the Pharaohs will be immediately un- 
derstood from what we have said. After the 
Ethiopian conquest and the usurpation of Se- 
thos, their throne, which had been founded 
on the unity of the priest and warrior castes, 
never recovered its former stability. After the 
defection and emigration of the latter, the nation 
was left without succour. Foreigners, whom 
she hated, were called in to protect her. These 
strangers were employed in foreign wars and 
conquests, which the nation dishked ; and these 
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wars and conquests miscarried. Dislike broke 
out into open rebellion ; the ruling dynasty 
was overthrown : a bold adventurer seized the 
crown ; he favoured foreigners, and enriched 
Egypt thereby ; -but he at the same time ex- 
cited the rapacity of conquerors. What had 
Egypt to oppose them with but an undisciplined 
mob? 

Various causes are assigned for the Persian 
invaaon ; but whatever its pretext, the true 
cause was a hankering after the riches and good 
things of Egypt. A single battle and a ten 
days' siege of the capital Memphis, decided the 
fete of the whole country ". 

It is well known that excessive cruelty to- 
wards the priests, and the destruction and pillage 
of the temples, are imputed to Cambyses. The 
difference between the religious worship of the 
Persians and Egyptians is not often considered 
as the cause of this proceeding, and of the 
national hatred of the Egyptians against the 
Persians, and their frequent revolts, which do 
not seem to accord with theu: general character, 
if we may judge of it from their conduct towards 
the Ptolemies. 

A more correct notion may be formed of all 
this by considering the whole conduct of the 
Persians in Egypt as a struggle, not so im- 
mediately directed against religious opinions 
and usages, as against the aristocratic body of 
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the Egyptian priests ; although it is impossible 
to separate one entirely from the other. Under 
the reigns of the latter Pharaohs the Egyptian 
priest caste was certainly no longer what it 
had been ; but its political influence, though 
weakened, was not destroyed. Both Psam- 
metichus, and more particularly Amasis, had 
treated them with the greatest consideration, 
and testified their veneration by the building of 
new temples, or by extending and decorating 
those already erected ". They still formed the 
noble class of the nation ; and they still con- 
tinued to possess the learned sciences, and the 
same high offices of state which they had held 
formerly. The interests, therefore, of the ruling 
caste and of the foreign conquerors must have 
clashed ; and the profanation of the temples and 
deities was a consequence of this political ani- 
mosity. But the accounts respecting this are 
probably exaggerated, as all we know of Cam- 
byses' character is drawn entUrely from the 
statements of the Egyptian priests, who were 
his enemies. We are but imperfectly acquainted 
with the history of the succeeding revolts of 
the Egyptians against the Persians ; and of their 
origin, and of the means by which the people 
were stirred up, we know nothing whatever. 
But that the priests were the principal movers 
seems evident from the fact, that after the re- 
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eBtablishment of the Persian monarchy in Egypt 
they were punished for it **. 

A theocracy in itself bears the seeds of its 
own destruction, if the authority of the priest- 
hood declines, and the troops withhold their 
obedience. Both happened in Egypt ; and nei- 
ther the swords of the mercenaries, nor the 
treasures of the people were able to uphold the 
throne of the Pharaohs. 



" DioDoitri. ii. p. 112 Whni ArUieriethiddrinniwkjNectaulini, 
■lid brought ^Jpl again under hit ■ulhoritj, the penecution of the prieMi 
bagnu. Their temple* wen pilliged, end even their incred booki tekea 
rram them ; these, however, iccording lo Uiodorua'i nccount, the} got per- 
niiuion through BigoH lo redeem bj the payment of ■ large nm of moMj. 
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I. The passage o/* Clemens Aj^zxavukiuvs respecting 
the Egyptian characters. 

These passages from St. Clement wUl be 
found in Stromata, v. 4, p. 555, Sylb. In 
the original it is as follows : AinOca ol trap At- 

finrrioK iratSevofievoi, irp&TOV fiiv Trdvrwy ttju At- 
yvTnUav •ypd^pArmv fiiSoSov iKfiavOdvovo'i, t}}v iirt- 
OToXoypeu^tic^v Bevrepav Sk, rijv iepariKriP, ^ j^&vtbu 
al UpoypafifuiTetf haranjv hk xai reXevraUtv, rifv 
UpoyKv^ijajV ij? f) ftkv cort hia tS>v wpaiTUV trroi- 
jfeleov, KvptoXoyiici}' ^ Si avfi^oXiie^. Tijv Si trv/x^o- 
Xucfja ^ ftiif KvpioXoyeiTai xari fil/itjo'tv' ^ S^ axrirep 
rpOTTUCW ypii<p€Tai.' ^ Si avriKpus aWrjyoptiTat kut^ 
Tifos alvuyfiovi. "HKiop y oSv ypdt^ai ^ovKifitvoi, 
kvkKov trotovfff aeX^itjv Si, a\!\pM fM]voeiSi<;, ncarcL ri 
KVptoXoyovfievop eKo?. Tpoirucaii Si, Kar oiteeUiTrfTa 
fierSfovret leal p.eranBhn'e^, t& 5" efaXX(iTOirr«s, ri 
5^ voXKa)(W fieTair)(7ffjMrlZovTe<!, yapdrrovffi' roi>9 7' 
oiv T&v fiacrtKitov hralvow $eQ\oyovp4pois p.v0on ira- 
paBi&ovrev, dvarfpd^ovat Sta r&v avar/yM^xov. Tov Si 
KOfrb. Tovf aivvyfiov^, rpirov eiSov^, SevypM eOTcu ToSe' 
TO fi^ yap T&v oXXuv acrpav, Sta rijv iropetav Tr/i/ 
Xof^p, o^atv tTu>itaaiv aweixa^op, top Se "HXiov t^ 

ToD KavBapov. Jam vero qui docentur ab ^gyp- 
tiis, primum quidem discunt ^gyptianim litte- 
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rarum viam ac rationem, quae vocatur. epistolo- 
graphica ; secundo autem hieraticam, qua utuo- 
tur hierogramtnates ; ultimam autem hierogly- 
phicam, cujus una quidem species est per primas 
litteras, cyriologica dicta, altera vero symbolica. 
Symbolics auteni uua quidem proprie loquitur 
per imitationem ; alia vere scribitur velut tropice ; 
alio vero fere significat per qusedam aenigmata. 
Qui solem itaque voluot scribere, faciunt cir- 
culum ; lunam autem, figuram lunae comuum 
fonnam prae se ferentem, convenienter ei formK 
quffi proprie loquitur. Tropice autem per con- 
venientiam traducentes et transferentes, et alia 
quidem immutantes, alia vero multis modis 
transfigurantes, impriraunt Regum itaque laudes 
fabulis de diis immiscentes, anaglyphicis de- 
scribunt. Tertii autem generis, quod 6t per 
senigmata, hoc sit indicium : alia quidem astra 
propter obliquam conversionem assimitabant cor- 
poribus serpentum, solem vero scarabseo. 

The principal difficulty found in this passage 
is the giving the correct signification of KvptoKo- 
yucif and KvpioKoyetTcu. But that this refers to 
a phonetic system seems pretty evident from its 
being opposed to the tropical; and from the 
fact that all the other varieties or applications 
of picture vrriting are distinctly enumerated 
and exhausted in the succeeding parts of the 
description. It is, therefore, expressive of ob- 
jects in a proper (and not figurative) manner. 
Now this may be done in two ways, either by 
letters, or by "proper pictures. If we therefore 
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proceed bearing this in mind, the whole will 
be very intelligible. Clement first distinguishes 
'the three sorts of writing in use among the 
Egyptians, the epistolographic, which is by 
others called the demotic, as it is found upon 
the Rosetta stone; the hieratic or sacerdotal 
writing, which was used by the kierogramma- 
tists, or sacred scribes; it was, therefore, pro- 
bable that in this the holy writings were writ- 
ten; finally, the hieroglyphic, whose proper 
destination was to be sculptured or engraved, 
as is afterwards shown by the word x'H>^'^°^*^'~ 
The first of these then is the alphabetical, by 
initial letters. It is called the kyriologic, be- 
cause it expresses the objects properly, and not 
tropically. The other is the symbolic, which 
makes no use of letters, but only pictures. 
But the symboHc has again, first, a proper me- 
thod, KvpioKoyeiTot, by imitation ; that is, by a 
proper picture without allegory : secondly, tro- 
pic, because it makes use of pictures, from a 
certain similarity which they bear to the object 
they are intended to signify ; therefore what we 
usually call hieroglyphic writing : thirdly, pro- 
perly allegoric by riddles, where no such simi- 
larity exists, or is too distant to be perceived. 
This is farther explained by examples ; and 
these confirm the correctness of our interpre- 
tation. The example of the proper method by 
representation is the picture of the sun and the 
moon. The example of the tropic is the sacred 
traditions in pr^se of the kings, of which many 
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are foipd in Herodotus, which cannot he under- 
stood in their proper signification. The ex- 
ample of the enigmatic is the indication of the 
course of the stars by a serpent, the sun by a 
beetle, etc. In this way every obscurity seems 
to me to be cleared up ; and the discovery of 
the phonetic ' hieroglyphics furnishes a key to 
the proper meaning of the passage above quoted 
from Clemens Alexandrinus. 



11. Inscription on anObeliti at HeliopoUs; extracted 
from AuMiANUS Marcellinus, lib. xvii, 4 ; and tonie 
remarks on the sacred dialect itpa itaXe/cro* in Syn- 



MarcelUnus has preserved to us, from the writ- 
ings of a certain Hermapion, the Greek trans- 
lation of a hieroglyphic inscription on an obelisk, 
which stood originally at Heliopohs in Lower 
Egypt, but which was transported to Rome by 
Ciesar Augustus, and placed in the Circus Maxi- 
mus. The following are the words of Ammi- 
anus : " Qui notarum textus obelisco incisus est 
veteri, quem videmus in Circo, Hermapionis 
librum secuti, interpretatum litteris subjecimus 
Grascis." Of this Hennapion we only know 
what Ammianus says, that he had written a 
book containing translations of hierogl)rphics in- 
to Greek. He therefore must have understood 
hieroglyphic writing and language. It is very 
probable that he was an Egyptian priest, who, in 
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the period of the Ptolemies or Romans, had 
written a book of this kind for the use of the 
Greeks. (See page 204). 

I give a translation of this inscription here for 
two reasons : first, to prove the correctness of 
my assertion, that the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
on the monuments contain phrases in praise of 
the deities and kings, with their names and titles 
(see page 41). Secondly, to prove that the 
titles deciphered by ChampoUion are pure Egyp- 
tian, without however vouching for the correct- 
ness of every interpretation- A commentary 
upon the inscription would reqiure a separate 
treatise, and would contain but little that has 
not already been said by Zoega (de Obeliscts, p. 
26, etc.), and Champollion {Precis, p. 146, 
etc.). 

I shall only farther remark, that as the obelisk 
was erected at Heliopolis, it was natural that 
the deities worshipped there should be more 
especially mentioned on it, as the protecting 
deities of the king. 

These names sa& expressed in Greek; the 
following are Egyptian : Helios, the god of the 
Sun, Fhri. All the Pharaohs, according to 
Champollion, p. 166, were called sons of the sun. 
Apollo, in Egyptian Arveris ; Ares, in Egyp- 
tian Som ; (?) finally, Hephaistos, in Egyptian 
Phtha. 

The king to whose honour the obelisk was 
erected is called Harnesses ; but we have seen 
that there were several of this name. From his 
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history we only know that he conquered the 
foreigners (dxxoeStw!). This applies to Ramesses 
the Great, or Sesostris, the expeller of the Hyksos 
(see p. 303). The titles here given also agree 
very well with him. The expulsion of the 
foreigners must have been of great importance to 
Heliopolis in Lower Egypt, which had been mosA 
oppressed by them. 

INSCRIPTION. 

" Thus says Helios to the king Ramesses : I 
have given to thee with joy to rule over the 
world;, whom Helios loves, and ApoUo the 
powerful the true son of Heron, the son of 
the gods, the ruler of the world, chosen by 
Helios the brave, son of Ares, king Ramesses, 
to whom all the earth is subject by valour and 
boldness ; the king Ramesses, the son of Helios, 
the everlasting. '" 

" Apollo the powerful, the true lord of the 
diadem ', of whom Egypt boasts ; who has glori- 
fied the city of Hehos; who rules over the 
earth ; and who honours the gods dwelling in 
the city of Helios ; whom Helios loves." 

"Apollo the powerful, the beaming son of 
Helios, chosen of Helios, and who was gifted by 
Ares the brave ; whose benefits never fail, whom 



' The separate phraiei irrJXM, form juil to manj Tertkal colomnl on 
the abeliik. CHiBroiuoN, Precu, p. 146. 

' Hare then Kami to be an omissioa ar, id ihi Rmnuiti. Ai ia the 
foarih paragiaph. 
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Ammon loves ; who fills the temple of Phcenix 
with blessings*; to whom the gods presented 
length of life ; Apollo the poweifiil, the son of 
Heron, Harnesses to the king of the world ; who 
has protected Egypt, by conquering the strangers ; 
whom Helios loves, to whom the gods have given 
long life, the lord of the world. Harnesses the 
ever-living." 

" Helios, the great god, the lord of heaven, I 
have to thee given life free from care, Apollo the 
powerfuljthelord of the diadem, theincomparable, 
the statue has placed in this royal city of the lord 
of Egypt, and has adorned the city of Helios, and 
Helios himself the lord of heaven. He has com- 
pleted the glorious work, the son of Helios, the 
immortal king." 

" Helios the lord of heaven ; to king Rames- 
ses have I given might and power ; whom Apollo 
loves, the lord of time, and the chosen of He- 
phaistos the father of the gods through Ares, the 
glorious king : the son of Helios beloved of 
Helios." 

" The great god of the city of Helios, the 
heavenly, Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, 
whom Helios loves, whom the gods honour, who 
governs all the earth, whom Helios has chosen, 
the powerful king through Ares, whom Anomon 
loves ; and the beaming one destined to he- king 
for ever." 

The translation of this inscription moreover 

) Or, McordiDg to another leading, uiih tht bUuingi i^ tlu Phaaiz. 
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seems to me important, because it brings us ac- 
quainted both with the contents and forms of 
these documents ; because it acquaints us, to 
use a modern _ expression, with the style and 
language of the chancery of the Egyptians. It 
is in the nature of things, that this should differ 
from the language in common use. And I 
perfectly agree with professor Seyfiarth of Leip- 
sic, in making a di£Ference between the Coptic 
as the language of the people, and what is 
called the sacred language, i^ SiaKexTot. But 
if this difference is so great, that the key for the 
deciphering of the hieroglyphic texts is not to be 
found in the Coptic, I do not know where else 
it is to be sought for. It seems very doubtful 
to me, whether we ought, from the single passage 
in Syncellus*, in which a Upi SuiXexrof is men- 
tioned, to understand a sacred dialect, altogether 
different from the vulgar ; because this Upa 
StdXexroi is here by no means opposed to the 
Coptic, or language of the nation, but to the 
Grecian. At all events this difference can have 
no influence on the deciphering of the names of 
the Pharaohs, and certainly but very little, if any. 



t ChnmogTapkia, p. 40, «d. Farii. Havf9w 
XplliaTiaat It rSv tv r^ SqpiaJiic^ yf mi/wvhiv vrqX^v. ii^ fqn 
itaXimf Kol UpoypapiKiSt ypa/iiian rixap'ar^p'i'lt'i'ii' iiri 969, *ai 
Jpfi)|V(v0(iffwv U T^s UpSc tuMxTOV f!e r^v 'EXXijviJa ^v^v, «tc. Ii 
not the oppoiiLiaa ipolcsa of in the text, evident from thcM last wotdil 
Ii a.a oppotition maide in them to the nttiTS linguaEB of tin people 1 I 
Ibink not. Befora the pMtage on hive any weight ti * proof, the new 
reading propoeed by Z<n.at, dt Obiliteii, p. 36, note, mnil be adapted, 
who, inMead of tit rH" 'EUqvUa ^v^v, would read ifc t^v totviy 
SiaXttTov. Thit howeter admin of a doubt. 
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on that pf their titles, of which alone use has 
been made in the present work. 



III. A comparison oj the Egyptian Idngt, as given 
by Herodotus, Diodorus, and Manetho. 

In attempting here a comparison of the series 
of the Egyptian kings, it is not my intention to 
make them agree where they do not, but rather 
to show the relation in which they stand to one 
another in these writers. I flatter myself that 
even this attempt may lead to important results. 

I shall proceed upon the principle, which 
I think sufficiently established in this work, that 
all the three tmters drew from the tradition of 
the Egyptian priests, oral and written ; but with 
this difference, that Herodotus used, in his suc- 
cession of kings, the tradition of the priests at 
Memphis; Diodorus that of Thebes; and Ma- 
netho that of HeliopoTis. From this variety of 
sources, the difference in their statements may 
be best accounted for. 

I place first in one table the succession of 
kings according to Herodotus and Diodorus. 
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Hbbodotus, II, 99 — 182. Diodordi, i, p. 34 — 82. 



Metut. 

He was followed by 330 
kings belan^png to the pre- 
vious period, concerning whom 
nothing was known but tbeii; 
names, because they had left 
no monumenta behind ; among 
those soyereigns were 18 Ethi- 
opians, and 1 queen, named 
Nitocris. 



SeitatrU. 

Pheron, the son of. Sesostris. 



jVoteiu, in tlie tune of the 
Trojan war. 
Riamptinitut. 



Cheoju, builder of the great 
pyiEunid. 

Chephrei, brother to the 
foregoing, builder of one py- 
ramid. 

Myeeritmt, son of Cheops, 
builder of one pyramid. 



Followed by 52 successors, 
ranging over a period of more 
than 1400 years. 

Bunrit I, and 8 succes- 
sors ; the last of whom was 

ButirU II. the founder of 
Thebes. 

Osymandyaa and S sncces- 
Bors ; the last of whom was 

Uckopou, the founder of 
Memphis. 

Mgyptu$, grandson of the 
foregoing. Ailer the lapse of 
12 generations of men, 

7 generations of men. 
SeiottrU or Seaoosit. 
Seaostrii II. son of the fore- 
going: he assumed his father's 

Interval comprising several 
generations of men. 

Amatis, and the Ethiopian. 

j4ctitane>. 

Mendes, or Manes, the 
builder of the labjnrinth. 

Anarchy which lasted 5 ge- 
nerations of men. 

Protew or Cetea, in the 
time of the Trojan war. 

Remphia, son of the fore- 
going. 

7 generations of men, in 
the course of which flourished 
Niteut, from whom the Nile 
took its name. 

Chem<aat or Ckembea, from 
Memphis, builder of the great 
pyramid. 

CepArm, brother to the fore- 
going, builder of one pyramid. 

Mvcerittua, son of Chemrois, 
builder of one pyramid. 
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DiODOKtIB. 

Bochoris the legislator. 
Interval of several genera- 
tions of men. 

Sabaco, the Ethiopian. 



Dodecarchy. 

Paammetichu, from Sais, 
sole ruler. 
4 genemtJons of men. 



Apriet 



Amtmt, defeated and taken 
by Cambyses. 



AijfchU the legislator. 
Anym, who was blind. 

Sabaco, the Ethiopian. 

Ant/m, king for the second 
time. 

Sethoa, a priest of Vnlcan. 

Dodecarchy. 

Piammetic/uts, from Sais, 
sole ruler. 

Neckot, bis son, conqueror 
in Syria. 

Pgammu. 

Apritt, with whom the 
bouse of Psammetichus he- 
comes extinct. 

Anuuit of Sais. 

Psammenit, conquered by 
Cambyses. 



In order to judge of the statements of the 
two writers, it is necessary that we should 
consider them each separately in their true 
light 

As to Diodonis, we perceive clearly that it 
was not bis intention to give a, complete and 
connected succession of Egyptian kings. He 
. only mentioned such as were most remarkable, 
either because the accounts of the Theban 
priests contained no others, or because' — which 
seems the more probable of the two — his inten- 
tion was only to give extracts from them. He 
does not, however, totally neglect chronology ; 
but endeavoiu^, by stating the number of gene- 
rations vrhich lived between the kings be men- 
tions, to fill up the chasms. But that it is im- 
Dd2 
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possible to settle the cbroDolo^ by these, is 

clear from the fact, that two chasms of many 

generations occur, without tlie number being 

stated. 

The tradition of the priests of Memphis, 
which, was followed by Herodotus, was still 
more deficient; it consisted of only two ele- 
ments. Previous to Sesostris, or his predeces- 
sor Moeris, it comprised merely the names of 
three hundred and thirty kings, " because they 
had left us no monuments behind;" and from 
Sesostris down to Psammetichus, only of such 
kings as had made additions to the great temple 
at Memphis, that of Phtha, and the neighbour- 
ing pyramids, no matter whether they had re- 
sided in Memphis or in Thebes, or in both. It 
is therefore a history dependent upon monu- 
ments. But the priests gave it to him, from 
Sesostris downwards, as an uninterrupted suc- 
cession, in which the father was always followed 
by the son ; and as such he gives it to us. 

But that such was not really the case, is 
clearly evinced by comparing it with Diodorus's 
account. We therefore can only consider them 
as separate kings ; and by so doing, Herodotus, 
except in the correct spelling of a few names, 
is brought to agree with Diodorus. There is 
no contradiction between them. 

But if Herodotus's succession of kings is not 
a continuous one, it is impossible to build upon 
it a continuous chronology ; as would also have 
been the case even if the length of each reign 
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had been stated ; which has not been done pre- 
vious to the time of Psammetichus. Neverthe- 
less Herodotus has left us an important help for 
determining the chronology, when he says^ 
" Mcsris, the predecessor of Sesostris, died nine 
hundred years before the time that I was in . 
Egypt." And since, from his own reckoning, he 
was in Egypt about the year 450, the death of 
Mceris must, according to his calculation, have 
taken place about 1350 before the commence- 
ment of our era. And from this two important 
consequences result. 

First: the age of Sesostris, a successor of 
Mceris, falls, according to Herodotus, in the 
midst of the fourteenth century before Christ. 
He certainly, therefore, places Sesostris a cen- 
tury later than we believe he should be. I am 
not able to give any further explanation, since 
Herodotus has withheld from us the data for 
his chronology. This discrepancy, however, 
does not affect the general statement respect- 
ing the chronology of the splendid period of 
Thebes. 

Secondly : the three hundred and thirty 
kings previous to Mceris extend over this pe- 
riod. 

Now let us inquire how the accounts of these 
two writers agree with those of Manetho. If 
we had his work entire, it would be the great 
authority for this history. The priesthood at 
Heliopolis was the most learned in Egypt 
(Herod, ii. 3). He was superintendent of this 
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body, and wrote, moreover, by command of 
Ptolemy. Their archives were open to him. 
*• I have made use," he says, " of the writings 
in the adytum of the temple ; which Agathodse- 
moD has copied and translated from the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions on the monuments (obelisks) 
of Thos '." 

But even^'in the scanty extracts which have 
come ' down to us of the dynasties, however 
defective and corrupt the errors of transcribers 
may have made them with regard to dates, he 
must still be considered the principal authority. 
1 make use of the Armenian edition of Eusebius, 
cited at page 102, containing a Greek and Latin 
translation, as being the most critical. I shall 
have no recoiarse to alteration or expunging of 
names, much less of whole dynasties. The 
single remark, however, must be borne in mind, 
that the Sesostris mentioned in the twelfth 
dynasty, is not Sesostris the Great ; and that 
the facts mentioned of him have been taken 
into the text, from a marginal gloss ; which is 
the less to be doubted from Manetho himself 
having declared, that Sethos or Sesostris of the 
nineteenth dynasty was the same as Ramesses. 
This being admitted, the great masses of history 
are easily arranged. 

A comparison with Herodotus cannot begin 



* SvNCELi.us. I. c. tt seemi ther«foi« rrotn tbis pt*sag« of Mtnetho, 
Ihal the hiilotical documenU in the lemplei itere rommenuries snd Ifaoi. 
Iitrani ofthe inscripiioDs upon the monuinenti ; or w«re esleemed bs such. 
Compare Zix.cs, i>t OMhrit, p. 3S. 
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before the time of Sesostns> and the period of 
the Sesostridae ; because previous to this he 
has given no names of kings. But the priests 
read to him the names of three hundred and 
thirty monarchs. But who are these? They 
are the first seventeen dynasties of Manetbo. 
For, first, the number of kings coincides. Euse- 
bius certainl^enumerates only two hundred and 
seventy-six ; but of two dynasties, the sixth, 
lasting two hundred and three years, and the 
tenth, lasting one hundred and eighty-five years, 
the number of kings is not given. It therefore 
may have amounted to the number mentioned 
by Herodotus. Secondly, according to Hero- 
dotus, there was, among these three hundred 
and thirty sovereigns, one queen, whose name 
was Nitocris; she is also named by Manetho, 
in his sixth dynasty. Thirdly, according to 
Herodotus eighteen of them were Ethiopians. 
According to Manetho the fourth dynasty, con- 
sisting of seventeen kings, was a foreign one ; 
and one of them, Suphis, who built the great 
pyramid ascribed by Herodotus to Cheops, was 
in the beginning a calumniator of the gods, 
which was also related of Cheops by the priests 
of Memphis. Fourthly, according to Herodotus 
these three hundred and thirty sovereigns had 
not immortalised themselves by any monu- 
ments. The same applies, with the exception 
of Suphis, to the kings of the first seventeen 
dynasties of Manetho. This fact, then, cannot 
be doubted : the question is, how the names 
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of Manetho's kings, froln the nineteenth dy- 
nasty, agree with those of Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus. A general agreement is found here, but 
not without discrepancies. In Manetho they be- 
gin nith Sethos or Sesostris, who was succeeded 
by his son, who, according to Diodorus, adopted 
the name of his father. In Manetho he is called 
Rhamasses or Harnesses, and then, as accord- 
ing to him the father was called so too, there 
can be no contradiction. The following names 
differ down to Bochoris", who is mentioned 
also by Diodorus, and who was overthrown by 
the Ethiopian Sabaco. The difference in the 
other names may be accounted for, in my opi- 
nion, from the circumstance, that the kings 
of the twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty- 
third dynasties, were kings of Tanis and Bu- 
bastus ; whose names therefore can scarcely be 
expected to be found in the tradition of the 
Theban priests. That the dynasties of Tanis 
and Bubastus ruled in these cities, has been 
shown in the last chapter. The only difficulty 
that remains therefore is, why the names of the 
kings mentioned by Diodorus between Menes 
and Mceris, Busiris, Osymandyas, Uchoreus, and 
iEgyptus, do not occur in Manetho. Upon 
this I have nothing certain to offer. They 

* Sm abOTC, p. 302, note. Tfa« tUinipl there (ounily, in Manetho) to 
id«Dlir; Tbonil with tbe Pblybni of Homer, ii a bad proof of the laming 
of (be Gr««k iDtcrprelen id Egypt. Pol;biu, who with hii couoit 
Alcindia made soch splendid preKnt> to McmIiu aad Helen, U not 
called king b; Homer, Odyuey, it. \fiS — 130, but eipresily an inh^iaol 
of ThEbcs. 
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might, however, have belonged to the sixth and 
tenth dynasties, of which Manetho has left out 
the number and names of the kings. 



IV. Upon the Relation between Theocracy and the 
Monarchical form of Government. 

The study of the early government of Egypt 
naturally leads us to reflections upon theocracy, 
as this form of government arrived in no state 
at so high a point of perfection as in Egypt. 
The question is, what relation does this form of 
government bear to monarchy ? And this will 
be best answered by taking a rapid survey of 
governments in general. 

We make a distinction between republics and 
monarchies. One might expect that, after so 
many inquiries and so much experience, the 
nature of them would be understood, if our 
modem constitutions, which are considered as 
the ripest ftuit of political wisdom, did not 
convince us to the contrary. I refer the reader 
to my treatise on the influence of political 
theories and the .preservation of the monarchical 
principle in Europe, in which I have fully ex- 
plained my opinions on this subject. I have 
there shown, that it is impossible to draw a line 
between monarchies and republics, so long as 
we apply popular sovereignty to monarchies ; 
for it is the essence of monarchies that the ruler 
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should be absolute {suprem-at) ; that is to say, 
that he alone should represent the state in 
foreign relations, and that in the interior nothing 
should be transacted but in accordance with his 
will : he thus stands over the people. The 
essence of republics, on the contrary, is, that 
the sovereign power is in the hands of the peo- 
ple, or a part of them ; consequently, all magis- 
trates, whatever title they may bear, are mb- 
ordinate to them. 

The monarchical forms of government, for 
these only come here under consideration, are 
determined by the relation in which the mon- 
arch stands with the people; which, without 
detriment to his sovereignty, may be of three 
kinds. 

The despotic government consists in that 
relation between the monarch and the people, 
which places in the hands of the monarch not 
only the legislative and executive power, but 
also a power over the property and persons of 
individuals, of which he may dispose accordfng 
to his will. For all despotism consists in the 
arbitrary encroachments of the higher upon the 
rights of the lower order. The monarch there- 
fore, in this case, is proprietor of the persons 
and goods of his subjects: they are, in name 
and in fact, slaves or serfs, as in the Negro 
empire of Dahomey and others. 

The autocratic government consists in that 
relation between the monarch and the people, 
which confers upon the nUer the legislative and ■ 
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executive authority, but ^ves him no power 
over the private will of individuals. It is there- 
fore perfectly consistent with personal liberty, ■ 
but excludes political liberty, since it gives to 
the governed no share in the legislation. The 
people are no longer slaves, but subjects. 

The constitutional government consists in that 
relation between the monarch and the people, 
in which the former certainly exercises the 
executive, but not solely the legislative power. 
The people have a share in this, either in popu- 
Ur assemblies, or by standing or chosen repre- 
sentatives; but still with this essential restric- 
tion, that without the consent of the monarch no 
law can be passed. Under this form of govern- 
ment the people enjoy both personal and poli- 
tical liberty — they are not only subjects, but 
citizens. 

Let us now inquire in what relation theocracy 
stands with these various forms of monarchical 
government. 

I understand by theocracy, that form of go- 
vernment in which the state is governed after 
the prescriptive laws of one or more deities. If 
the deity resided amongst us, he might govern 
immediately, and would thus be sovereign, and 
no other could stand near him ; as this however 
is not the case, it follows, of course, that at least 
the executive power must be delegated to a 
monarch. Though the deity may prescribe laws 
for particular cases, it is not possible that they 
should contain directions for every case that 
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might happen ; hence the authority of the deities 
becomes principally limited to this, that nothing 
can be transacted without their consent. 

Their will therefore must be consulted, their 
oracles interrogated. If the ruler did this him- 
self, he foimd it no difficult matter to make 
them speak as he wished ; be then stood, as it 
were, in the place of the deity himself, and 
instead of his power being limited thereby, it 
was rather extended. In consequence of this, 
it was usual in theocratic states to consider the 
usurpation of this power by the king as imlaw- 
fiil. Samuel broke with Saul as soon as he 
took upon himself to consult Jehovah. This 
right the priests reserved to themselves, and this 
was the foundation of their political power. 

Theocracy, therefore, determines nothing 
with respect to the relation in which the ruler 
stands towards the people; it determines only 
the relation in which he stands towards the 
deity. It is compatible with the despotic and 
the autocratic form of government ; only how- 
ever with the essential restriction, that the rela- 
tion of the priesthood to the monarchs differs 
from that of the rest of the people. With a 
representative government it seems to be in- 
compatihle ; because the delegation of such a 
power would be superfluous here, where it seems 
already usurped by the priesthood. 

But a theocracy may very well be composed 
of laws, as was the case in Egypt knd other 
places. These laws, however, necessarily re- 
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quired a higher sanction — that of the Deity — 
and therefore not only appeared to have, but 
had in reality, the efBcacy of divine legislation. 
It follows as a consequence, that in all the 
Oriental countries legislation bears this charac- 
ter ; government there having always been in a 
certain degree theocratic. 

In a strict theocracy the ruler cannot pos- 
sess absolute power, because there is a higher 
wiU in the state than his. Gradations, bow- 
ever, become natxu-ally formed in theocracies; 
as monarchs cannot, or will not, question the 
deity upon every occasion : they also vary with 
the personal character of the rulers. The 
power of the ruler must, nevertheless, always be 
in a vacillatory state in a theocracy ; because, ' 
from its very nature, it is impossible to deter- 
mine precisely its relation with the deity. 

That theocracy is also compatible with re- 
publican government, and to what extent, will 
appear from what has now been said. It would 
happen when the people in general obtained 
power, as in a democracy, or only a part of 
them, as in an aristocracy. Did not the auspi- 
ces, so influential in the Roman government, 
give it a tinge of theocracy ? 



V. Upon the commercial routes of Ancient Africa, 

As I have annexed an Appendix to my Re- 
searches upon Asia respecting the trading routes 
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of that quarter of the world, I shall now do 

the same for Africa. It is true that I have 
scattereil much information respecting them 
over the whole work, and that I have scarcely 
any thing new to add. My object, however, 
now is, to point out each route to the reader, 
with the bare quotations which prove their 
existence, so that he may be in a situation to 
form his own judgment respecting them. In 
this I shall likewise carefully distinguish the 
certain from the merely probable, as I have 
already done in the body of the work. In 
doing this I hope I shall have sufficiently ful- 
filled the duties of a fair critic. To facihtate 
the survey, I have distinguished the trading 
highways of the Carthagiuians and the Egyp- 
tians, although they are connected, from one 
another. 



I. THE CABTHAOINUN ROUTES. 

Under the Carthaginian trading routes I com- 
prise those which led from the Carthaginian 
dominions or ended there, including that be- 
tween Egypt and Fezzan, or Phazania, because 
that leading thence to the Syrtes dUtricts was 
only a continuation of it 
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1. Route from Egypt to the country of the GarO' 
mantes, or Fezzan. 

It goes from Thebes in Upper Egypt to the 
borders of the land of the Garamantes near 
Zuila. It is cerkun, because Herodotus, iv. 
181 — 185, describes it by stations and distances, 
across Ammonium and Augila. The omisdon 
of two stations, the great Oasis and Zala, (whe- 
ther chargeable upon Hsrodotus or upon those 
from whom he obtained bis information, the 
first of which however Herodotus himself refers 
to, iii. 26.) forms no objection ; because, where 
the beginning and end of the journey are known, 
the intermediate stations are easily supplied, 
though they should not be all named. 



S. Route from the Garamantei to the Lotophagi in 
the two Syrtes, and therefore into the territory of Car- 
thage. 

It is certain from Herodotus, iv. 183, who 
states the number of the days' journeys, and 
this is most accurately confirmed by modem 
travellers. See voL i. p. 214, sqq. Both these 
routes are the ones now in use. 



3. The route from the iand of the Garamantei to 
that of the Atlante: 

This is a continuation of the two preceding 
routes ; and it runs in a southern direction into 
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the interior of Africa. It depends upon the 
determination of the abode of the Atarantes 
and Atlantes. These are not given as histori- 
cally certain, but as possessing a high degree 
of probability; because — 1. No other direction 
can be reasonably adopted ; and nothing in 
Herodotus contradicts it. .Because — 2. The 
distances agree ; and — 3. Not less the particu- 
lars respecting it. And finally, — 4. It still con- 
tinues the great trading route of interior Africa, 
as well to Bornou as Soudan. 

A single apparent objection against this is, 
that the Atlantes, from their name, must be 
sought for in the Atlas mountain. That this, 
however, is not a necessary consequence must 
be plain to every one. But the diflficulty is 
without any weight; for the name of the 
Atlas mountain is not a native African one, 
but is one bestowed upon it by the Greeks. 
According to the testimony of Strabo', the 
mountain in Africa itself is called the Dyris 
mountain ; and this name beftfs no affinity to 
* the native proper name of the Atlantes. Why 
the trading route was directed to the Atlantes, 
is likewise in a very satis&ctory manner proved 
by modern travellers. The- Garamantes, Nasa- 
mones, and Carthaginians could give Herodotus 
no further information, because their trading 
journey ended here. 

That the trade of Inner Africa could only be 
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carried on by caravans, is evinced by the nature 
of the country and of its inhabitants. It is 
proved that it was principally in the hands of 
the inhabitants of the Syrtes and the Garar 
mantes; because — I. The people from their 
nomad life were best adapted to it, and were in 
possession of the necessary beasts of burden 
for carrying it on. Scylax, in Geograpk. Min. 
i. p. 48. 2. Because Herodotus, as he says 
himself, could have obtained his information 
respecting it from them in Thebes. Heeod. 
ii. 28, 32, 173. 3. Because they made regular 
journeys to Augila, Herod, iv. 172, and visited 
Ammonium, Herod, ii. 32. 4. Because there 
can be no doubt but that their voyage of dis- 
covery, Herod, ii. 32, reached to the banks of 
the Niger, or Joliba; as the accounts of He- 
rodotus can be referred to no other stream. 
And this, a. Because it was a large stream be- 
yond the desert, and we know of no other there. 
h. It flowed towards the east. There is no 
other that does. c. Crocodiles were found in 
it. We know of no other in which they are 
found, d. On ite banks was a city inhabited by 
Negroes. This will agree with no other. Ac- 
cording to the rules of criticism, unless this 
can be altogether denied, I must consider the 
discovery of the Joliba by the Nasamones as 
certain. And admitting that the seat of the At- 
lantes is correctly determined to be the place 
of barter for the Libyans and the inhabitants 
of Soudan, how natural does all this appear t 
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The Nasamones wished them to advance be- 
yond the tisual termination of their journey ; 
and by doing so they naturally came to the 
Niger, because they were upon the high road 
to it^ That also beasts of burden, namely 
the camel (it has been attempted to render this 
doubtful, and what is there of which man has 
not doubted ?) and mules were at that time 
naturalised in Africa, has already been proved 
in the last chapter upon the trade and manu- 
factures of the Egyptians. 

II. THE EGYPTIAN COMMERCIAL ROUTES. 

Under this head I comprise such roads as led 
from Egypt, or ended there. In the time of 
Herodotus all these went from Thebes; as at 
that place be obtained all his information re- 
specting the interior of Africa, and from that 
place all bis distances are reckoned. 



1 . TradtTig route from Thebes to the land <^ the 
Garamantes and the Carthaginian territory. 



This has just been described. 



2. Trading route from Thebes to Ethiopia and 
Merdi. 

it was twofold : a. That along the banks of 
the Nile, and partly on the Nile. It is certain 

* t'pon the map of course only tbe direct coid cui be fiven. 
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from Herod, ii, 29, who has described it in days' 
jouroeys. 

b. That from Thebes to Merawe, the colony 
of Meroe, across the Nubian desert. It can 
scarcely be doubted, although not strictly proved 
from history. See p. 466 of the foregoing 
volume. 

c. The French have given it as their opinion, 
that a trading road went on the left of the Nile, 
from Merawe to Abydos in Upper Egypt, then 
the later principal seat of the Ethiopian slave- 
trade'. As Abydos was one of the most impor- 
tant cities of £gypt, and only second to Thebes, 
Strabo, p. 1167, and as the Ethiopian con- 
querors seemed to have fixed their residence 
there, I cannot consider this opinion otherwise 
than as very probable, although I can give no 
other historical proofs in its favour. 



3. Trading route from Edfu in Upper Egifpt to 
the Arabian gulf and Berenice. 

This was discovered to be an Egyptian trad- 
ing route by Belzoni'"; and from the remains 
of Egyptian buildings being found upon it, its 
high antiquity is certainly very probable ; though 
I can give no strict proof of it. According to 
another account", a broad trading route runs 

* Dneript. Anttqnil/i, liv, iii, p. 18. 
*• Karrativt, p. 304, elc. 

'■ From Seeati and Imprtuimii in Kgypt and /laJjr, by Iha author of 
Skttehf of India, Lond. 1894. 
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from Thebes to Cotseir, the ancient Myos Hor- 
mos ; which for two-thirds of the distance winds 
between rocky hills. Whether it existed in the 
time of the Pharaohs, I cannot determine ; but 
if these maintained 0eets upon the Arabian gulf, 
there certainly must have been well-frequented 
roads leading to it; and the direction from 
Thebes makes its high antiquity very probable. 

4. Trading route from Meroi to the Arabian gulf. 

It is pointed out by the ruins of Axum and 
Adule. Cf. Plin. vi, 34. 



5. TraeUng route from Men^hi* to Pkoaucia. 

The proofe of this have already been given in 
my researches upon the Asiatic Phcenician trad- 
ing routes. 

Thus much of the trading roads, and their 
proofs in detail. A still stronger proof may be 
given of them in general : as the nature of the 
country admitted no other kind of trade, and no 
other roads, we are driven to this alternative ; 
either there was a period in which the coasts of 
Africa were the seats of a commercial popula- 
tion without the existence of any commerce in 
the interior, (whose productions nevertheless 
appeared in it in large quantities;) or, it was 
carried on in this way and upon these routes, 
because it was indissolubly connected with 
nature. 
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IX. See roLI,p,S8S. 

Since the year 1825, when the last German 
edition of this work appeared, considerable ad- 
vances have been made in the exploration of 
the interior of Africa. By the travels of Den- 
ham and Clapperton not only (as was remarked 
at p. 228,) has the position of the kingdom of 
Bomou, formerly placed eight degrees too far 
eastward, been corrected, so that its western 
frontier town Lari, and Angomow, lie under the 
same meridian as Mourzouk in Fezzan, thus the 
continuation of the road by Bilma, the seat 
of the Atlantes, brings us directly upon it, but 
also the kingdom of Cuffa and the Fellatahs, to 
which however no information of the ancients 
extend, are by their means freed from obscurity. 

The question too respecting the mouth of the 
Joliba, is, according to the public Journals, now 
decided by the journey of Lander, the former 
servant of Clapperton, in such a way that this 
river, changing its eastward course, and turning 
westward, discharges itself into the Atlantic 
ocean in the Bight of Benin ; for that traveller, 
sailing down this stream, reached the sea in that 
bay, and thus ascertained that the mouths of the 
Benin river are those of the Joliba: we still, 
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however, hope for more exact iafonnation on 
this matter. * 

But even now the general course of the rivers 
of Northern Africa or Soudan is very imperfectly 
known, and the question how it came to be be- 
lieved by the ancients (a belief which still exists) 
that the Nile flows from the west, and that it 
communicates with the Joliba, remains unan- 
swered. It has been remarked already, that this 
opinion prevailed as early as Herodotus, and that 
he or his informants founded upon it their idea, 
that the stream which he knew of and which the 
Nasamones had discovered was the Nile. As 
long as the size of the large lake Tsaad disco- 
vered by Denham and Clapperton is unknown, 
and the course of the White river remEuns un- 
explored to its source, so long is there still a 
possibility, that, at least during the annual inun- 
dations, such a connection of their waters may 
still exist. 

A recent historian, the late B. G. Niebuhr, has 
given a sense to the words of Herodotus, by 
which a completely erroneous idea of the Geo- 
graphy of the interior of Africa is attributed to 
him *. He assumes that, according to Herodo- 
tus, the course of the Nile immediately above 
Egypt or Elepkantis must be considered as flow- 
ing from the west To agree with this, all that 
Herodotus places to the south of Egypt up to 

' A Ditttrttticm on tkt Gtegrafhy <f Hendvlat, ttitk a Mop ; tnd R«- 
I4anhtt 'ilo t^ Hittsry ef the Sc^ihiaui, Gtte, and Sarmaliant, tnmWltA 
rram tha Germin of B. G. Nieuvbr, in Bto. Oiford. 1H30. 
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Meroe, and the country of the Automoli (the 
emigrants of the Egyptian warrior caste) falls 
to the westward : so that on his map Meroe is 
placed on the southern frontier of Fezzan, the 
land of the Garamantes ; and the Automoli near 
Bilma. This view of the subject is* one of those 
paradoxes which are so abundant in this writer, 
though we willingly do justice to his acuteness 
and learning in other respects. But though 
Herodotus brings the Nile from the west, and 
founds upon this notion the conjecture (for only 
as such does he give it, ii, 33), that the Nile in 
Libya runs parallel vrith the Danube in Europe ; 
he has no where stated that this is its direction 
immediately above Egypt and Elephantis. He 
rather asserts the contrary, since he makes it 
first run by the Automoli ; and according to his 
notion the stream which the Nasamones dis- 
covered is probably the Nile (ii, 32, 33). But 
they did not reach this river till they had 
crossed the desert, consequently it lay much 
deeper in Africa. Besides, how could Herodo- 
tus have formed such an opinion when he not 
only clearly drew his knowledge from persons 
who bad followed the coiirse of the stream above 
Egypt to Meroe, but had also — he himself 
having been at Elephantis (ii, 31) — seen the 
contrary ? 

The long celebrated Tombuctoo also has been 
at last reached by the French traveller Caillie, 
and described by him in his Voyage a Tombuctoo 
(p. 292). It is true, that in splendour and size 
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it is far from answering the expectation pre- 
viously entertained respecting it Nevertheless 
it still appears as an important place of trade, 
especially as a staple for salt, so considerable an 
article of commerce even in ancient times. 

How old tile present Tombuctoo may be we 
do not know; the name does not occur in 
Edrisi, who wrote about the middle of the 
twelfth century ; but is found in Leo Afticanus 
in the fifteenth. But Ptolemy {Geograph. iv, 
6), places his Niger-Metropolis on the north 
side of the Niger, in lat 17° 40' and long. 25°, 
which, after the reduction of the degrees of lon- 
gitude necessary with him, gives 18° long, from 
Ferro, which suits the spot on which Tombuctoo 
stands in our latest maps. This then shows at 
least thus much, that in hia age a considerable 
town existed in the neighbourhood of the mo- 
dem Tombuctoo ; whether such was the case in 
that of Herodotus we are unable to determine. 
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ADDITIONAL APPENDIX TO VOL. I. 

NOW FIB8T PUBLISHED, 

X. The Travelt of Mr. Hoaknu into Ethiopia. 

Travels in Ethiopia, above the second cataract of 
the Nile, exhibiting the state of that country, 
and its various inhabitants, under the dominion 
of Mohamed AH, and illustrating the Antiqui- 
ties, Arts, and History of the ancient Kingdom 
of Meroe, by G. A. Hoskins, Esq., with a map, 
and ninety illustrations of the temples, pyra- 
mids, etc. of Meroe, Gibel el Birkel, Solid, etc., 
from draaings finished on the spot, by the 
author, and an artist whom he employed. Large 
4to. xvi and 367 pp> 1835. Longman and Co. 
This is the most extensive work that has been 
yet published upon ancient Ethiopia, and espe- 
cially upon Meroe, which was the great object 
of the author's journey, and for which he pre- 
pared himself not only by a long abode in Greece 
and Italy, in order to study the monuments of 
these countries, but ^so in Egypt, where he re- 
sided a whole year, for the same purpose. He 
Bet out from Thebes in Upper Egypt, February 
1st, 1833, penetrated as &r as the ancient city 
of Meroe, and arrived, on his return, at Wadi 
Alfe, the second cataract of the Nile, on the 16th 
of June, when his account closes, so that his 
journey into Ethiopia lasted four months and a 
halt His retinue consisted of twelve persons 
whom he hired to accompany hun ; among them 

Ff 
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was an expert Italian painter named Baldoni, to 
whom we are mainly indebted for the beautiful 
drawings by which the descriptions are illus- 
trated. The work is cast in the form of a jour- 
nal; to which are added four chapters on the 
history and affairs of ancient Meroe. 

It will be unnecessary, however, for us to follow 
the author step by step ; it will be sufficient for 
our purpose to select such parts of his work as 
may serve to extend our knowledge of these re- 
mote regions. He obtained from the Ababdes, 
after some delay, eleven camels, the nimiber he 
required. From Philse, he at first followed the 
course of the river, but left it to cross the Nu- 
bian deserts to Korosko, which are already 
known by the Travels of Bruce and Burkhardt, 
whom this author always mentions with great 
respect. The party only in one place met with 
irater, which was salt ; the skeletons of famished 
traveUers and dead camels were tying in heaps 
along the way. Near Macharif, the present 
capital of Nubia, they again reached the Nile, 
and henceforward continued their journey along 
the river; and thus, after passing the conflux 
of the Astaboras and the Nile, they arrived on 
the 4th of March at Meroe, the ancient capi- 
tal of Ethiopia. The town has entirely disap- 
peared ; the Necropolis with its pyramids alone 
remains. With these we are already acquainted 
from the accounts of Caillaud ; but the descrip- 
tions and drawings here given us are much more 
complete and accurate. " Never," says he, " were 
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my feelings more ardently excited than in ap- 
proaching, after so tedious a journey, to this 
magnificent Necropolis. The appearance of the 
pyramids in the distance announced their im- 
portance ; but I was grati6ed beyond my most 
sanguine expectations when I found myself in 
the midst of them. The pyramids of Geezah 
are magnificent, but for picturesque effect and 
elegance of architectural design, I infinitely pre- 
fer those of Meroe. I expected to find few such 
remains here, and certainly nothing so imposing, 
so interesting as these sepulchres, doubtless of 
the kings and queens of Ethiopia. I stood for 
awhile lost in admiration. From every point of 
view I saw magnificent groups, pyramid rising 
behind pyramid, whilst the dilapidated state of 
many did not render them less interesting, 
though less beautiful as works of art. I easily 
restored them in my imagination, and these 
effects of the ravages of time carried back my 
thoughts to more distant ages." The author 
first gives the position of the single pyramids in 
a general plan, in which we remark twentynsne 
in greater or less preservation, as well as the 
traces of several others. These, however, are 
only the pyramids of the principal group, which 
the author first reached, on the west side of the 
river. But he mentions three groups, in which 
eighty pyramids may be counted. The principal 
group is situate on a hill, two miles and a half 
from the river. Drawings of some of them are 
given in the following part of his work, with their 

Ff2 
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dimensions. The largest is sixty feet high, and 
the same in diameter. Most of them may be 
ascended, but others are without steps. One 
has a window, but it is only an architectural 
ornament, and not for the purpose of admitting 
light. All have a portico with an entrance, 
which always bees the west. The principal 
group contains thirty-one pyramids, and the 
plan of twenty-three of them may be distinctly 
traced. Another group contains thirteen; two 
out of three other groups consist each of two; 
a third, of six. At the distance of 6,500 feet 
from the chief group towards the west may be 
discerned the remains of twenty-six pyramids, 
all of them, howeTer, in rums. The porticoes 
generally contain a room from six to twelve feet 
in length and as many in breadth, the fe^ades of 
which are much ornamented. We may clearly 
recc^ise in them, says the author, the origin of 
the Egyptian propylons. At the end of most of 
these porticoes, opposite to the entrance, there 
is the representation of s monolithic tem[de> 
with sculptures, which are, however, much de- 
&ced. It is evident that attempts have been 
made, ^ther from ciuiosity or rapacity, to break 
open several of these temples. Nowhere is there 
the sli^test vestige of tiieir baying contained 
coiridoTs ; probably they were erected over wells, 
in which the bodies were deposited. The en- 
trance of one of these porticoes was arched, 
from which the author infers that the Egyptians 
were acquainted with the arch, which he con- 
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riders to have originated in Ethiopia. But the 
example of a single one, which may possibly 
have been built at a later period, is by no means 
conclusive. And even bad the arch been known 
in Egypt, it could not have been introduced in 
the temples, where every thing was done in con- 
formity to the strict rules laid down by the 
priests, from which no departure was allowed. 

The walls of the portico are adorned with sculp- 
tures, of which &c-rimiles are here given. They 
consist of processions with libations and sacri- 
fices, in honour of a goddess, or as the author 
supposes, a queen represented as a goddess. 
The principal figure, which is in a sitting pos- 
ture, is covered witii a long close robe, which is 
not usual with Egyptian figures. The whole 
figure is unlike the Egyptians. It is also distin- 
guished by marked corpulency, which, as is well 
known, is considered one of the principal beau- 
ties in the east Two other sheets contain a 
representation of a second procession of the 
same kind, in which, however, it is impossible to 
determine the sex of the principal figure, or to 
distinguish whether it is a king or a queen. 
From the work of Caillaud we know that there 
are also representations of military subjects, such 
as the execution of prisoners, but none of these 
are here repeated. And whenever discrepuicies 
are found between the drawii^ given here and 
those of Caillaud, the author vouches for the 
correctness of Mr. Baldoni's and of his own, the 
latter of which were executed partly with the 
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assistaDce of the camera lucida. The pyramids 
are of sandstone. The quarries from which they 
were built are stOl to be seen in the mouDtains. 
Time, and the effects of a tropical sua, have 
given them a brownish, almost a black tinge. 
The climate is, however, fevotirable to the pre- 
servation of these monummts. Hence the di- 
lapidated condition of many t^ them is the most 
convincing proof of their great age. 

There are no remains of the anci^it city of 
Meroe, except some masonry, and some of the 
bricks of which, according to Strabo, the houses 
were built As at Memphis, there is scarcely a 
vestige of a temple or palace : the City of the 
Dead alone remains! Gazelles now fearlessly 
pasture upon the plain which surrounded it ; the 
neighbouring hills aboimd in wolves and hyaenas. 
But the name Meroe still lives in that of a neigh- 
bouring village. From thence the author went 
to Shendy, which is sufficiently known from the 
accounts of Burkhardt. The town now only 
contains from 3000 to 3,500 inhabitants, and 
from six to seven hundred houses. The bazaar 
is chiefly appropriated to the sale of slaves and 
camels; sheep and goats are also sold there. 
The coloured portraits of its inhabitants, of both 
sexes, show that their complexion was brown 
but not black. Before their subjection to the 
pacha of Egypt, Shendy, Dongolah, and other 
towns, had their own chiefe (meleks), who were 
more or less subject to the great melek of Sen- 
naar; these were so many petty tyrants, who. 
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with their &milies, constituted the aristocracy of 
the country. Now they are all subject to Hur- 
scbid Bey, the governor of Sennaar, who sends 
from five hundred to three thousand slaves an- 
nually to Cairo to the pacha. 

From Shendy the author went, on the 9tb of 
March, through the desert to the ruins of Me- 
zara or Wadi Owataib, which are already known 
from Caillaud, and drawings of which are again 
^ven here ; and reached them on the following 
day, the 10th of March. " I was surprised to 
find such extensive remains of antiquity in such 
a Edtuation, as it were, in the interior of the de- 
sert. They consist of a building containing tem- 
ples, courts, corridors, etc., which were not only 
destined for religious, but also for civil and do- 
mestic purposes, and upon the whole measured 
2,854 feet in circumference. In the centre there 
is a small temple, forty-seven feet long and forty 
wide, which is evidently the principal temple. 
It is surrounded by a colonnade, which on the 
north side is double. The interior contiuns four 
columns. The temple is approached by a long 
corridor. At each side of the gate to which the 
corridor leads, there is a colossal image hewn in 
the wall ; but it is mutilated, the head and arms 
being wanting. The style of the one is tolerably 
good ; that of the other far inferior. An accurate 
notion of the buildings which surround the cen- 
tral temple cannot be conveyed by description ; 
they must be referred to in the plan. This is 
the building in which the reviewer in his in- 
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quiries respecting Meroe thought he recognised 
tile old temple of the oracle of Ammon. He 
considered himself home out in this assunipti«i 
partly by its situation in the desert, according to 
the stfttement of Diodorus, and partly by the 
enigmatic plan of the building itself, whilst the 
four columns in the interior immediately suggest 
the idea that they were destined to support the 
SBcred ship, by means of which, as b well known, 
the oracles of Ammon were delivered, and a re- 
presentation of which may be seen on many of 
his temples in Thebes. The, however, was 
limited expressly to the central temple, as it is 
obvious that the surrounding buildings were not 
erected all at once, but gradually, as occasion 
required, and especially as residences for the 
priests. But the author, who elsewhere gene- 
rally coincides in the opinions of the reviewer, 
here objects that the temple would have had 
hierc^lypbs upon it. He cannot form any more 
definite conjectm'e as to its piu-pose than that 
the w*hole was perhaps a pleasure-castle of the 
king's, or that it may have served as a hospital, 
The reviewer is far from being b^ted to his 
own opinion, but no one can deny that its des- 
tination was of a rehgious nature, as the prin- 
cipal building was a temple, the smallness of 
which will not excite surprise when it is con- 
sidered that it was intended for the reception of 
the ship of the oracle ; and as for the want of 
hieroglyphs, the six columns of the portico, ac- 
cording to Caillaud, certainly ^pear to he fur- 
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nijdied with them. We willingly leave this to 
the judgment of the readers, e^>eciaU7 as the 
reviewer has not made this assumption the basis 
of fiirtber hypothesis, and the above remark, 
that the whole building only taose gradually, 
also serves to explain the traces of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, as we know from Diodorus that the 
temple was still standing uninjured in the Ptole- 
maic age, in which king Ei^amenes overthrew 
the priestly aristocracy. 

From this monument the author went to the 
ruins of the temple of Abu-^iaga, of which 
nothing more than the area is given, and a 
drawing representing two pillars which are also 
with(fut bier<^yphs. The author considers these 
from their style to be the oldest monuments of 
ancient Meroe, " for," he observes, " the absence 
of hieroglyphs is either a proof of the highest 
or of a later antiquity. From hence he intended 
to go to the ruins of Mezaurat, eleven miles dis- 
tant, for the first accounts of which we are in- 
debted to Caillaud ; this plan, however, he was 
obliged to relinquish. Even at the ruins of Maga 
they had been distiubed by lions, whose vicinity 
was announced by their traces and their roar ; 
it was only by kindling fires at night that they 
could scare them away. The danger to be ap- 
prehended from these unbidden guests in case 
they penetrated farther into the desert, was de- 
picted as so great that his companions refrised 
to follow him, and thus he saw himself reluc- 
tantly obliged to return. To ascend the white 
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river to its source the author conndered at pre- 
sent impracticable, on account of the feelings 
which the inhabitants of its banks entertained 
towards the pacha of Egypt. 

On the 14th of March the author set out 
from Shendy, on the opposite Metammah, on 
his return. He determined to return by another 
route, namely, to the west of the Nile, through 
the desert Bajoudah, his description of which is 
a valuable addition to our geogn^bical know- 
ledge. This desert is not destitute of trees and 
springs ; the sand is not very deep, and in many 
places there was a pleasing prospect. The im- 
mediate object of his journey was Gibel el Birkel, 
with its monuments, and the place called Me- 
raweh, in which the ancient name itself has been 
preserved, and in which, even without this, may 
be recognised a colony from ancient Meroe. 
They reached it on the 22nd of March. The 
plan and the drawings differ in many respects 
from those of Caillaud, but he assures us that he 
took the greatest pains to attain the utmost pos- 
sible exactness, in which respect generally the 
author's work may claim the preference, as he 
had taken a skilful artist into his service for the 
purpose. The monuments here divide them- 
selves into two classes, temples and pyramids. 
The temples stand at the foot of an isolated hill, 
350 feet in height. Two of them are entirely in 
ruins, in consequence of the fall of a mountain ; 
two are excavated in the rock ; the others, eight 
in number, the remains of which may still be 
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perceived, are above ground. Tbey are built in 
the Egyptian style, and upon them are inscribed 
the names of the three Pharaohs of the Egyptian 
dynasty, Sabaco, Senachus, Tarhako, who also 
reigned in Egypt, and whose reigns teAl between 
800 and 700 B. C, to which period must also be 
referred the erection of these monuments. The 
author has not only given an exact architectural 
description of them, with ground-plans and 
drawings, but also of the ornaments on their 
walls, representing processions and military 
scenes, which are already known from Caillaud, 
but are here drawn more minutely, for which we 
must refer the reader io the work itself. The 
Necropolis, consisting of pjn-amids, is divided 
into two parts ; the one on the west side of the 
river, by Gibel el Birkel, the other on the east 
side near Nuri. They are in better preservation 
than those of ancient Meroe, and also have por- 
ticoes; the highest, near Nuri, is eighty-eight 
feet high. They are also of sandstone, and the 
reliefs around, and in the porticoes likewise, 
represent religious processions and military sub- 
jects. The spectacle of all these ruins produced 
a grand impression. " I felt," says the author, 
" that I was indubitably in the vicinity of a once 
rich and flourishing country." The pyramids 
may be ascended, but not without great trouble. 
The height of most of them is between thirty 
and sixty feet. The plan exhibits fourteen pyra- 
mids near Gibel el Birkel. Those at Nuri, on the 
east side of the river, are more dilapidated ; the 
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author reck(His them among the most ancient 
monuments; the number of those at Nuri is 
thirty-five, only fourteen of which are in any 
degree of preservation. The subjects described 
on the walls leave no doubt that they are the 
mausolea of kings and queens. 

On the 3rd of April the author embarked at 
Meroweh on his return, descended the Nile, and 
on the 10th arrived at Dongolah. Dongolah is 
a lively town, and carries on a considerable trade 
with various parts. The bazaars were abun- 
dantly stocked, as were the slave markets, of 
which there were several, classed according to 
the difference of age and sex. The slaves chie0y 
came from Abysnnia ; the greater part of them 
are sent to Egypt. Dongolah Cmnerly had its 
own chie& or meleks, but it is now under the 
supremacy of the pacha of Egypt, who has a 
governor there. Much interesting information 
is given concerning the inhabitants, and their 
manners and customs. He continued his journey 
upon the river, which he descended as far as the 
island Argo, in order to see and describe its 
antiquities. These consist of two prostrate co- 
iossal statues of grey granite. The faces are 
Egyptian, but the sculpture Ethiopian. They 
appear never to have been entu^ly finished. 
The author was here informed that a revolt had 
broken out in the province of Mahas, which it 
was necessary that he should traverse. As it was 
impossible to continue his journey in that direc- 
tion, he was compelled to return to Dongolah. 
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It was not until the reduction of the insui^ents 
had been effected that the journey could be con- 
tinued, which was perfomied partly upon tha 
Nile itself, but chiefly along its left bank. It baa 
already been mentioned that his diary ends with 
his arrival at the second cataract of the Nile, at 
WadiHal&. 

Fotu* more chapters follow : the first two on 
the history of Meroe, the ne:ict on its trade, and 
the last on its art The history of Mctoc ia 
founded upon those passages in sacred as well 
as pro&ne writers, which mention that city ; with 
the assistance, however^ of the inscriptions in 
the temples, (as the names and titles of the Pha- 
raoha in the hieroglypbic writing, which the 
author saw and carefiilly copied, are uniformly 
added,) whilst especial use has been made of the 
accounts of Rosellini, to whom the author does 
full justice. A field for investigation is here 
opened upon various points ; (e. g. when the 
author identifies the Sethos of Herodotus with 
Tirhako,) but into which we cannot Callow him 
without exceeding our limits. It may, however, 
be here remarked, that the author in these four 
chapters concurs upon the whole in the opinions 
of the reviewer, to which he often refers, and 
according to which Meroe was the mother- 
country of the worship d Anunon, which ex- 
tended itself from thence, by means of colonies, 
into Egypt, and may consequently in so &r be 
called the mother-country of civilisation, which 
stood in the closest connection with this wor- 
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ship ; a connection, however, which was first ex- 
tended and matured in Egypt It would be 
superfiuous to enlarge upon this sultject here, as 
the reviewer must naturally refer to his writings. 
Thus much, however, he must observe, that 
gratified as he must be once more to see the 
results of those investigations confirmed by the 
testimony of an eye-witness, he must still protest 
against its being supposed (as has already been 
asserted in an English journal) thsA. he sub- 
scribes to all the author's conclusions. 

We have already alluded to the valuable cop- 
per-plates and vignettes with which the work is 
ftimished, and which are in various respects 
highly instructive. This may especially be as- 
serted of the coloured portraits of the races <rf 
those regions whose complexion may here be 
distinctly recognised. The vignettes represent, 
for the most part, landscapes, and are chiefly 
executed with the camera lucida. The lai^r 
sheets, which exhibit drawings of the monu- 
ments, give partly the general plans, partly the 
ruins in their present, and some of them in their 
former state, as far as this can still be recognised. 
At the end of the work there is a drawing on 
four large sheets, representing a grand proces- 
sion in one of the royal sepulchres of Thebes 
(acconUng to the author, Thutmosis III. c. 1500 
B. C), on which are delineated the three races, 
namely, the red or brown, the black and the 
white ; besides which it exhibits various species 
of animals, even the giraffe and the elephant, 
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and many varieties of monkeys ; other objects 
of trade, as described in Hal. HI. 97 and 1 14, 
are also represented, concerning which the an- - 
thor has treated, and given an explanatory com- 
mentary. The large map annexed comprehends 
the whole region of the Nile with its rivers from 
15^° N. Lat. to its mouths. 



XI. A comparison of the idea* put forth by the author 
upon the high antiquity of Egypt, with thote of 
ChampolUon and RoteUini. 

The progressive development of ethnographi- 
cal science, and the more accurate examination 
and study of ancient monuments, have been of 
the utmost service to these researches ; and in 
the various editions uid translations of this work, 
which have been called for since its first appear- 
ance, (in a very imperfect form, in the year 1 793,) 
it has been my earnest endeavour to keep pace 
with the age, and to take advantage of every 
new light which time and increasing information 
have brought to bear upon this subject Egypt 
in this respect has been more highly favoured 
Uian any other country without the limits of 
Europe. Military and scientific expeditions have 
greatly extended our information respecting its 
monuments and history. Orie of the most im- 
portant of these, so far as science is concerned, 
was undertaken in 1828 and 1829, at the ex- 
pense of the governments of France and Tus- 
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cany, md placed under the direction of Cham- 
polUon and Rosellini. To whom, indeed, could 
•more properly hare been confided such a charge 
than to the learned Orientalist to whom we are 
indebted for the learned essay upon the inter- 
pretation of hieroglyphics ? To him was com- 
mitted the task of examining and developing his 
own system upon the very spot to which it re- 
ferred. A cruel destiny, however, did not allow 
him to put together the materials which he had 
collected ; scarcely had he returned to his native 
country when a premature death tore him from 
his literary labours, just as he was preparing a 
grammar of hieroglyphics, the publication of 
which is still anxiously expected. 

It is some consolation to know that those ex- 
ertions which Mr. Champollion b^i;an, in con- 
junction with a friend every way fitted for the 
task, Rosellini, professor of the oriental lan- 
gui^es at Pisa, are still continued by that gen- 
tleman. This great woric, so &r as we can judge 
from the parts already finished, and now lying 
before us, could scarcely have been confided to 
abler hands. The plan on which the collection 
is made is deserving of much pr^se ; it is divided 
into several sections, the subjects being arranged 
under separate heads ; the f^ contains the his- 
torical part, the lives of the kings ; the others 
treat of public and private life, arts and sciences, 
and the religion of the Egyptians. The author, 
who is much opposed to all hypotheses, and who 
has well studied the language and writing of this 
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nation, strictly confines himself to the explana- 
tion of its monuments *. 

Of the entire work, / monumenli det Egitto . 
e della Nubia, destgnati ed illustrati dal dottore 
Ippolito Rosetlini, the first part, in two volumes, . 
I mottumenti storici, has only as yet appeared. 
It is accompanied by a superb atlas, containing 
portraits of the Pharaohs, and the inscriptions 
belonging to them. 

It is hardly necessary, I think, for me to men- 
tion that I do not purpose to enter upon a de> 
tailed criticism of this work, for which, indeed, 
I do not possess the means. My object is simply 
to point out in what particulars, and how &r, the 
principal results of these investigations confirm 
or contradict the opinions I have adopted in my 
works. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
the two volumes published by M. Rosellini only 
treat of the chronological history of the kings 
and various dynasties of Egypt; and say nothing, 
as yet, upon politics or commerce, the objects to 
which I have more particularly turned my atten- 
tion. But before I enter upon this subject there 
is one point to which I feel bound to direct the 
attention of the reader, even though I should 
thereby incur the charge of presumption for call- 
ing in question the opinions of men who have 
seen the country and examined its monuments 
upon the spot. 

The history of Egypt, arranged according to 
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the thirty- one incomplete dynasties of Mane- 
tho, is divided, as regards its sources, into two 
parts or periods ; one comprising the seventeen 
first dynasties, the other the eighteenth to the 
thirty-first. It is only of this latter period, about 
eighteen hundred years before the Christian era, 
that any monuments remain, or, if any, they are 
mere fragmentary morsels of very trifling im- 
portance. It consequently follows, that, for this 
period, Champollion and Rosellini are scarcely 
more advanced than other historians who have 
not visited Egypt ; and this dispenses me from 
dwelling upon those few points in this portion of 
history in which I do not altogether agree with 
those learned orientalists. In the second period, 
in which they find monuments and inscriptions 
to consult and interpret, the case is altogether 
different. 

1. On the origin of the Eg^tian nation. 

I have represented the Egyptians as an ab- 
original people of Africa, and as descended from 
the same race as the present inhabitants of 
Nubia. This race insensibly spread itself by 
colonies along the valley of the Nile into Lower 
Egj'pt I have confined this assertion, however, 
to the superior castes of priests and warriors ; 
since it appears, according to the relations of the 
Egyptians themselves, that it was a sacerdotal 
caste, emigrated from Meroe, which, by the aid 
of its religion and superior intelligence, founded 
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a dominion over the nomad tribes, the primitive 
inhabitants of Egypt. Such is also the opinion 
of Rosellini, although he does not mention Me- 
roe, but only cites the generic name of Ethiopia^ 
I shall show, a little further on, th^ Champol- 
lion also held the same opinion, which is still 
iiirther strengthened by the statements of other 
travellers quoted in my work. 

2. Foundation of the Jirst States <if Egypt. 

These were formed, according to my repre- 
sentations, by colonies transported from Meroe 
into Upper Egypt and along the valley of the 
Nile. My grounds for this opinion are the or- 
dinary propagation of nations in high antiquity, 
coupled with what Herodotus' tells us of this cus- 
tom among the priests of Meroe, and of some of 
those colonies to which oracles were attached, 
as Thebes in Egypt, Ammonium in the Libyan 
desert, and even Dodona in Greece, which' the 
Thebain priests claimed to have founded. I 
have shown also that there is still found upon 
the site of ancient Meroe, a little sacerdotal 
state, that of Damer, devoted at once to com- 
merce and oracles \ 

Every one, moreover, must perceive, as I have 
frequently proved as regards Egypt, that it is in 
the nature of these colonies that the central 
point of each of them should consist of a sanc- 
tuary or temple. 

* RoaiLLiHi. ii. p. 333. <^ Hekodotu*, ii. 39. 

' See to), i. p. 4)9, of ihi> Hork. 

Gg2 
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ChampoUion has laid down his notions re* 
specting the first population and civilisation of 
Egypt, in a memoir addressed to the viceroy, 
before his departure for France *. According to 
this, first, Egypt was peopled by colonies from 
Abyssinia and Sennaar, (Meroe) ; secondly, the 
Egyptians derive their origin from the race of 
Berbers, or Nubians ; thirdly, these Berbers ar- 
rived in Egypt as nomades, entirely ignorant of 
the arts and sciences; fourthly, in taking to 
agriculture- and a settled form of life, they laid 
the foundation of cities which in course of time 
became great and powerful ; fifthly, the roost 
ancient of which cities were Thebes, Edfou, and 
others ; Middle and Lower Egypt were not in- 
habited till a later period; sixthly, in the he- 
ginning, the Egyptians were governed by priests, 
each canton having its pontifi*, who had other 
priests under his command, and who reigned in 
the name of some deity. 

The sacerdotal caste was overthrown by the 
military caste, whose chiefs raised themselves to 
the rank of kings about 2,200 years B. C, the 
epoch at which the regular establishment of 
royal power took place in Egypt. 

The points upon which Champollion and my- 
self agree and differ may now very easily be 
seen. I cannot think that the first tribes which ' 
came into Egypt, founding colonies and building 
temples, could be nomades altogether so bar- 

■ I.<llre> fcrita d'Egjple et ds Nobic. p. 432—440. 
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barous. But, iully believing that the germs of 
civilisation were brought from Meroe into Egypt 
with the worship of Aromon, I am still willing 
to admit that it did not grow and flourish until 
it was brought into this tatter country. 

With regard to the victory gained by the war- 
riors over the priests, not only is this fact desti- 
tute of proof, but it is refuted by all the follow- 
ing history, in which the sacerdotal caste always 
holds the highest place. If, at the commence- 
ment, these pontiffs reigned in the various dis- 
tricts of Egypt in the name of some deity, and 
not of a king, they were themselves natiU'ally 
princes or kings, even though they did not bear 
that title. Hence also it follows that their au- 
thority was connected with the temples. It will 
consequently be seen that with little more than 
the difference of title this agrees with my asser- 
tions ; for these cantons, placed with their capi- 
tals and temples under the dominion of inde- 
pendent pontifl^, formed, in reality, so many 
little states. Champollion himself would un- 
doubtedly have come to this conclusion, if he 
had been permitted to examine, leisurely and 
seriously, the notions which he only hastily put 
together in the shape of a memoir. 

S. Of the seventeen fir»t Dyjtfutie* of Maneiho, 
I must here refer my readers to the compari- 
son which I have already made in my third Ap- . 
pendix of the dynasties of Herodotus, Diodoms, 
and Manetho. Neither Herodotus nor Dio- 
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dorus distinguishes these dynasties ; one merely 
observes that, according to a list given him b^ 
the priests, (probably of Memphis,) the first king 
Menes, had three hundred and thirty successors, 
of which they knew only the names, because 
they had left no monuments. It is only in setting 
out from Moeris and Sesostris that he gives the 
names of some few kings, but certainly not a 
consecutive list, although the priests might have 
g^ven it to him as such. Diodorus, it is true, 
mentions some other kings, but he does not de- 
termine the number. It follows, therefore, that 
it is quite impossible to found upon the dynasties 
of these two authors any exact chronology. But 
Manetho, in his work, of which we possess only 
a few incomplete extracts, classes in chrono- 
logical order the thirty-one dynasties preceding 
the conquest of Alexander. The question, then, 
which here presents itself is, whether the first 
sixteen or seventeen dynasties succeeded each 
other regularly," or, whethei* several of them 
reigned over various states at the same time in 
different parts of Egypt, in the' cities whose 
names they bear? 

This question has been solved in various ways 
by historians; the majority, however, have de- 
clared for the latter opinion, and I have enlisted 
into their ranks for the reasons which I have set 
forth in the body of this work, without, however, 
meaning to assert that all these dynasties taken 
separately were contemporaneous with one an- 
other. 
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It is known that in very early times sacerdotal 
colonies did, luded by oracles and a common 
worship, spread civilisation among the natives of 
Egypt. Antiquity, moreover, offers us several 
examples of this same kind of civilisation among 
other nations, and particularly among the Phoe- 
nicians and Greeks. But I by no means intend 
to maintain that these various little states of 
Egypt remained independent of each other ; on 
the contrary, it appears to me very probable that 
they were obliged to acknowledge the Supremacy 
of Thebes and Memphis. Thus it may have 
happened that the Pharoah who assigned dwell- 
ings to Jacob and his family in Lower Egypt, 
and who himself probably held his court at Mem- 
phis, was also master of Upper Egypt. It may 
have happened even, that before the invasion of 
the Hyksos, the Pharoahs of the seventeenth 
dynasty might have reigned over all the valley 
of the Nile. Possessing, however, no historical 
documents of this period, it is quite impossible 
for us to decide this question. It is only upon 
the expulsion of the Hyksos, and vrith the 
eighteenth dynasty, that all these Egyptian 
states became reunited into one single iempire. 
Independent of all the reasons already brought 
forward, it seems beyond the limits of probability, 
that more than three hundred kings of divers 
families should have regularly succeeded during 
a long course of ages. It is also difficult to con- 
ceive that Egypt was all at once formed into a 
lai^e empire, especially as the occupation of the 
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southern parts was not effected by conquest but 
by a succession of migrations. 

The contrary opinion, namely, that the list of 
the kings of Egypt from Menes downwards, the 
pretended founder of the first dynasty, suffered 
no interruption, is adopted by M. Rosellini, who 
has devoted a separate chapter of his work to 
the consideration and establ^hment of this no- 
tion'. His chief support is the authority of 
Manetho, whom> he asserts, must be under- 
stood in this sense. This, however, is debateable 
ground, as Eusebius lets drop, at least under the 
form of a conjecture ■, the opposite opinion, and 
as the passage cited irom Manetho may be 
made to help the proof of the contrary. But 
even admitting that such yras really Manetho's 
opinion, still there is the question to be con- 
sidered, how did he arrive at this opinion ? The 
Egyptian priests, ansious to give to their state a 
high antiquity, had already cited to Herodotus 
and Diodorus catalogues of kings, certainly not 
following one another in chronological order. 
Might not, then, the same thing have taken 
place with regard to the lists fUmished to Ma- 
netho " ? 

Among the Hindoos the names of kings are 
often thus mentioned as sovereigns of all India, 
when the great epics prove that this country 
contained several small states '. 



' RoiELLiNi, vol. i. p. 9S— III. 

I Seep. 101, oF ihis volume, Dote 4. 

' Sos Heere.v'i R«searchc>, India, p. 190, aqq. 
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I must leave the reader to judge between the 
opinion defended by M. Rosellini and mine, 
founded upon incontestible proofe deduced from 
historical inquiries. Fortunately all this has 
no bearing upon the question respecting the 
brilhant period of Egypt, to which the monu- 
ments direct us. Here M. Rosellini and myself 
do not differ except in a few particulars of little 
importance. With regard to the question whe- 
ther the Sesostris of Herodotus is the Ramesses 
of the eighteenth dynasty, as M. RoseUini be- 
lieves *, or Ramessea IV., Sethos, the first of the 
nineteenth, as M. Champollion supposes, I will 
not attempt to decide, for in all these sacerdotal 
traditions Sesostris is always tfientioned as the 
great king of the Egyptians, to whom is neces- 
sarily attributed the exploits of sundry Pharoahs. 
Not having attempted a history of Egypt, and 
chronolo^cal investigations, in the strict sense of 
the word, forming no part of my plan, I shall 
not enter upon a discussion of this subject with 
M. Rosellini. I have strictly confined myself to 
the estabhshing of certain general epochs, so as 
to determine pretty nearly the period in which 
the great monuments were built under the Pha" 
roahs of the eighteenth and nineteenth djmasties. 
This period I have placed between 1700 and 
1200 B. C. According to M. RoseUini the 
eighteenth dynasty began in the year B.C. 1822, 
and ended in 1474; but the nineteenth reaches 
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down to B. C. 1270. I will admit willingly that 
the eif^teenth dynasty goes biock a century 
eaiiier than what I . have placed it at, since we 
are both agreed that the most brilliant period of 
these two dynasties fell between 1800 and 1200. 
With r^ard to thcgreat uncertointy which pre- 
vails in the chronological classification of the 
fifteen or sixteen first dynasties. M. Rbsellini has 
allowed himself such'an ample latitude in his 
explanation of them, thattbe snbject seems to 
me exhausted '. 

4. On the origin of the Hyiio*. 
The Hyksos, who. inundated a great part of 
Egypt in the titne of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth dynasty; and who estabKshed themselves 
in Middle and Lower Egypt, were nomades. In 
this , fact M. Rpsellini .^rees with me, which, 
moreover,, is placed beyond a doubt by their 
being represented: on the monuments with their 
flocks aiid: herds. All are very naturally led to 
consider, them as being- the- nomad tribes dwell- 
ing on- the; borders of Egypt^ I, have believed 
that I could' recognise' in them- the. Arab race, 
characterised by ! their beards,' their long gar- 
ments; and clear complexion ; an opinion strongly 
corroborated by the testimony' of Josephus": 
M. Rosellini, on ' the contrwy, takes them for 

- ' Ro»i.i.iNi, TOl. i. p. 95. 

■ Jonphol, p. 1040 : Tivic \iyim9i abroie 'Apafia( ilvai. Syncelliu 
call* them Phmnicmas, > denominBtiaa which i> applied to the iwghbottt' 
JDg tiibei of Sjria and Arabia. 
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Scythians ; although we caoDot comprise under 
this vague denomination any but the nomad 
tribes of the Mongol race of Central Asia, But 
none of the given statements will apply to any 
of these tribes ; besides which there is nothing 
whatever to show that they had ever thus early 
undertaken any expeditions for conquest so far 
distant. M. RoselUni founds his assertion upon 
no other proof than upon an etymology, accord- 
ing to which he makes the name these tribes 
went by in Egypt to have been Scios, which ^)- 
pears to him the same as Scythes, and which 
signifies destroyers '. I dare not enter upon this 
question, hut I must confess that I cannot re- 
nounce my own explanation. 

■ Ro*Bt.i.iNi, *ol. i. p. ITS— 177. 
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A ccoDHTi of Herodotni, Muclbo, tod 
Diodonii, compired, ii. 401-406. 

Africi. the workihop of naton, i. 1- 
AncicDt dmimoi*ig«tian, i. 2. 
Ciuus oriu ancient civilUalkin, i. 
3. DMcription ol Noclhern Africn, 
i. 6. RaritjT oF \a%t ii>wt, i. II. 
Gold lod nit abDDduit, i. 16. Co- 
vered by coloniet of the Pbaeai- 
citoi, i. 213. 

Africa, commerciil roalM of, ii. 413. 

Africa, Inner, utielei of tr>de in, i. 
180. 

Apicnllare, the foanduioii of E^p- 
tian policy, ii. 156. lu promalion 
a naloral object, ii. 158, Depea- 
dcDt on iirigation. ii. 344. 

Al*t», ibe diicorerer of th« minai of 
Now Carthage, i. 151. Temple 
erected to him, ii. 

Amida, temple of, i. 35S. 

Amenophis, I., hi* name diicovered 
atAmada, ii. 303. 

A'meDophii, II., lacconor to Thal- 
iDDtii, ii. 304. Founder of the pa- 
lace of Luxor, and lample of An- 
num Chnubii, ii. 305. 

Amenophii 1 II., iDCceedi Rameaaei, 
II., H. 306, 

Amenthea, ii. lEt9. Golrded by 
wolvei, ii. 196. Rnlen of, ib. 

Amnoo, the chief deity anwDK the 
Efypliana, ii. 136. Worahip of, 
rettored, ii, 304. 

Amnoa, the worthip of, the prerail- 
ii^ religieo of Ueroii, and the 
Eth>opiaMiDg«Kral,i.40l. Ora- 



«Im of, i. 403. Hannar of deliTer- 
jng then, i. 403. 

Amraooiam, deaeription of, i. 204. 
Ruin* of the ancient umple, ib. A 
joint colony from Thebe*, and Me. 
!«(),>. 424. 

Arabia, nibdued by Seaoitrii, ii, 319, 

Anbians, the, navigitort, i. 437. 

Arab*, the, known ai the Hykaoi, ii. 
113. Tlig eoemiei of the ^ptiani, 
ii, 114. Their coaquetU, i». The 
luppDied builden of the Pyramid), 
iu 1 16. 

Ar«hiteclare intinialely connected 
with the ttats, ii. 165. Chiefly 
diiplayed in pillan, ii. 171. 

Ariitolle'a acconnl of the Carthagi- 
nian goTcrsment, i. 475 — 479 

Army, tiibea eompedng the, i, 230. 

Army, Egyptian, of what compOKd, 
ii. 134, 341. Commanded by the 
king, ii. 341. 

Aidrabal liilled at the conqnert of 
Sardinia, i. 66. 

Aueboa, moDoment at, i. 367. 

Amot, raim at, i. 385. The aite of 
the andcnt Mane, i. 386. Pyra- 

Aataborai, junction of the rifer, with 

the Kile, i. 379. Hodem name, >. 

3B0. 
Aitapni, modern name of the river, 

i.380. 
Aitroiwmy, the ptiittiple acience 

among tbe Egyptiasi, ii. 154. 
Ataranlei, noguiar circamilance r*- 
. ipeeiing the, i. 230. 
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Atlu. moant, ib« Mtieri in Africa, 

i. 7. 
AtltstM, doellingt of the, i. 333. 
Aogilidncribcd, i.3I3. 
Avuii bnill bj the Arabi> i'l. 1 14> 
AiieDiM, Fnto*. On lluiiiiu of, i 

49T. 
Aium, iIm ukiwU cipiul of Eihiopit. 

i. 4M. Kcmukkble manai 

■I. i. 4&6. Brnce'i tccooDt of, i. 



BalMTd. the, &c. i. 79. WhcDnb- 

dnad, i.Sl. Slingwt of, i. 251. 
Bambak, gold faoikd it, I. 183. 
Bciben, Ihe, i. 304. Their le^nep, 

colour, etc. L 305. Vei; healtbj 

people, i. 307. 
Bilme, inhibitiBM of, i. 332. Salt 

trade of, i. 333. 
Boccborii, ■ greet legnlator, ii. 163. 
BoDJem. Sockaa, end Sebhe, ntna- 

tioo of, i. 235. 
Bomou, empire ot, i. 236. RooM lo 



i. 329. 



iiof,i.a 



133. 

Caodece, a geMtal oeine for the 
queen* of Ethiopia, i. 395. 

Caravan nutee, direclion ef (he. i, 
451. 

Carthage, New, fauoded, i. 93. 

CiHTNtoa, her want of oatiTC huto- 
riaoi, i.21. Merodotu her prio- 
ripal hiuorian, i. 33. Other hiito- 
riioi, i. 33. A coloo; ejtabljifaed 
bj Tjte, i. 2S. Mutuel regard for 
Tyre, i. 28. SiloatioD, i. 39. For- 
tificeliooi, A. Account of the lur- 
rouading iribei, i. 47. Boaoda- 
rial, i. 63. Eiteol of the fertile 
provincei. i. 56. Attentioa tiuned 
Mwardt Italj Proper, i. 96. The 
goveroDieDl, i. 106. Ailenpti lo 



orarthrow the gwremnent, L 113. 
Uigiilratn, how chceen, i. 114, 
ReiemblaDce lo the Sptrtao go- 
vemmeDt, i. 116. The eenate the 
chief political bod;, i. IIB. Di- 
vided into two conndle, i. 130. 
Elected by (be pentarchie*, i. 135. 
The datiei of the eenate limilar to 
the Roman, L 136. The (jNitia, 
i. 133. Secret auembliei, i. 129. 
The inffetet et the heed of efikin, 
i. 130. DiibnctioB between tba 
civil and militar; power, i. 133. 
Election of generali, i. 133. OSoe 
of qasetoT, 1. 135. AdminietiadoD 
of juilice, a. HeligiOD, i. 13B. 
Tfaeii godi, i. 139. Office* of 
prieithoDd by whoB filled, i. 140. 
The public revenne, i. 143. Geld 
and ^ver, UeiMlerd valaeof, i. 144. 
Tokeoi tued iutead of money, i. 
145. Tribalc paid by differeat 
lowna, i. 147. Amount paid by 
Liitle-Leplia, i. 148. Caatomi, j. 
149. Regulated by Hannibal, ik. 
The mioea, L 150. Thoee of Cai- 
thagena the richeel, thtir lilaation, 
i. 151. Attempt to procure a fo- 
reign loao, 

1G7. Law of hoapiUlity, i. ISS. 
Trade with Sicily and Sontbem 
luly, i. 160. Aniclea of trade, i. 
163. lotercoerw with Gaul, i. 
165. eileot of the Un trade, i. 169. 
An^r trade, i. 171. Navigatioa 
on the araitani coaet of Africa, i. 
173. Decliiw of tbe emfue, i. 
358; CBiueeafil, i.359. Private 
feud between two great mao, t. 
363. Second war with Rome, i. 
370. Fall of the en|nre. i, 281. 
Genealogy of the ruling howea, L 



614. 



general view of 
i. 36. Tbcir po- 
ne Ewmadea, i. 32. Frin- 
« of their revenue, i. 4 1 . 
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Trtatie* with tin neijfhboaring 
>U1(, i. 43. Alliance wLlta Numi- 
dia udMasiitBJiia, i.S6. ForaigD 
poMcuioDi, i. 61. limited chicflj 
to iitaodi, i. 64. Conquait of Si- 
cily, i. 6S> Hftgo aod hii de*MD- 
danu, ib. Wan «iih the CiMki, 
i. TS. EilcDt of poucnioDi in 
Scily, i. 78. SeiiUmenu in Spain, 
i. B3, Government oT the pro- 
viocei, i. S7. Foreign coloniei, i. 
S8. RaligioD etouly cannected 
with the (•lanting of coloniei, J. 90. 
Exptdition of Hiddo, i. SI. De- 
pendence of the colonieii upon Cir- 
Ibtge, i. 93. 1'he MediteirsDeaD 
lb* chief teat of their (eiilemeott, 
i. 95. Extent of their coloniei, i. 
98. Towii* built by Hanoo. i. 100. 
SettlenMnt at Cerne, its extent, i. 
101, Coloniei on thecoait of Mo- 
rocco and Fei, i. 173. -Furpoteio 
founding them, ib. ■ Deacriplion of 
the inhabiuuti, i. 173. ArticUi 
of trade, ji. Gold liide witb Se- 
negal and Gambia, i. 174. Laod 
trade, i. 17B. iDfonnalion letpect- 
ing it very icuily, i. 179. Ac- 
connt of a carairan journey, i. 196. 
DirectionoftheToule. i. 200. Ge- 
neral lurvey of the commerce, i. 
235. War force*, i. 240. The 
navy conBned chieBy to the Hedi- 
Urraaeao, i. 341. Cartbage the 
pnocipal harbour, i. 242, Numtier 
of war galleys, i. 243. Set deitiei 
i. 244. Number of veiiels of war, 
1. 34S. Great attention paid to 
tbe cavalry, i. 347. Tribes foiming 
the army, i. 200. Bad effecU of 
hired troopi, i. 255. 

Carthaginian rouiei, ii. 414. 

Cavalry, drcM of the ll^t, i. 253. 

Celtic troof*. dm* and wcaponi, i. 
251. 

CbampollioD, his rulei for deciphering 
hierogtyphici, ii. 13, How hr 
correct, ii. 18. Hii idea* borrowed 
from I^ban, a German, ib. 

Chnubif,ii.71. 



IT. ccccIt 

Clement Alexandrinua, acconnt of 
Egypliaj] character*, ii. 393. 

Commerce carried on both by land 
and (ea, i. 165. Obtervationa re- 
speciing.ii among the nation* of 
Africa, i. 431. ArUde* of com- 
merce, i. 449. 

Coptic, the, no longer a living lan- 
guage, ii. 35. Eoiiiely theological, 
ii. Borrowed tnua the Greek, ii, 
3R 

Copta, the, a dialinct race, ii. 35. 
From whom deacendod, ii. 64. 

Corsica, lubject to Carthage, i. 71. 

Cotton tree, a native of Ualu, i. 
163. 

Cyrenaica, contraband trade of, i. 



Dahha, description of a temple at, i. 

356. Greek inicription over tbe 

entrance, ib. 
Dimer, priest establishment at, i. 

419, note. 
Daiins, ion of Hyitaipei, completes 

tbe canal between the Meditcm- 

ueaD and Red leas, ii. 387. 
Dates, an article of food in Africa, 

i. 181. 
Debod, description of a monument at, 

i. 347. 
Delia, the, ii. 61. Cities of, ii. 80. 
Demotic, or epistolary writing how 

diitinguished, ii. 17, Borrowed 

from the hieratic, ii. 



Edfu, ii. 71. Ancient Dame of, ib. 

EoiFT, general view of, il. 57. lu 
extent, ib. Sluatioo, ii, 58. A 
gift of the Nile, ib. Its feililitr 
dependent on the Nile, ii. Sfl. tip* 
per, ii. 69. Middle, ii. 74. Lower, 
ii. 76. It* original inbabitinu, ii. 
99. Their manners and mode of 
life, ib. By whom civilised, ib. 
Divided into tevenl sUto, ii. 1U2. 
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cecdri mo 

Their miiDbcT ind iHatlinn, it. 103. 
Originillj CdlotiiM fnm Mtroe and 
Ethiopia, ii. 106. Nomw or dit- 
tricU, ii. lOe. Tbcir arigiD prored 
b; Harodotni, ii. 110. Cum of 
the parreclioD of bade, ii. 137. 
FcMnnU, Ii. 142. Theii food, ii. 
145. iBtermknilge with Ihem for- 
bid, ii. 10*7. Kings, ii. 150. D«- 
pendcDt npon Uie prinlt. ii. 1S3. 
Snhject to the Theban hingi, ii. 
313. Popalation.ii. 313. Qoeeni 
allowed to goTtro, ii. 338. The 
Uwa, ii. 337. Enquitj into the 
oonnierce, ii. 360. Shipi or boila, 
how buill, ii. 363. EaUbliihinCDt 
oF canala. ii. Central poinl ot Ifae 
caravan trade, ii. 366. Emporium 
of the produce of AFtica, ii. 367. 
Commoditiei of trade, ii. 368. Ij- 
nan of E; jpt. gt'tij eiteeined, ii. 
869. Tyriandye.ift. Com trade, 
ii. 370. Changet in commerce by 
Pummetichni, ii. 372. Furlber 
chaogei under Amaiis, ii. 373. 
Proaperity by iocraaae of com- 
uercc, ii. 374. 
EgypiiaDt, obicuHty of their ori^n, 
ii. 3. Their laoguage, ii. 6; ita 
renmb1iDC« to the Coptic, ii. 6; 
hoir many dialect* known, ii, 35 ; 
the Sardic, or Thebaic where uied, 
ii.; the Bahitic, iA.; the Baibina- 
ric, ii. ; its antiquity, ii. 36. In- 
6uenGe of the Greek and Roman 
upon the lan^age, li, 37. Their 
monnmeDts, ii. 47. ; their antiquity 
detennined, ii. 50. General ap- 
pearanca, described by Herodatus, 
ii. 63. Manners and haUti, ii. 
95. DivisioD inld caales, ii. 96; 
complel«l,ii. 131. Ancient politi- 
cal atate, ii. 98. 300. PHesU the 
niling catle, ii. 105 ; their office, 
hereditary, ii. 134. Religion and 
state policy united, ii. 1 10. Wars 
with the neighlMuring tribes, ii. 
113. The gOTemment anumes the 
formofaatai(raTchy,iL 119. Dress, 
ii. 129. Household furniiDre, ii. 



149. Ancient antipathy to paatoral^ 
life, ii. 167. Origin of mythology, 
ii. 160. Belief in an after sUle, 
ii. 1B7. TianiniigTation of soali, 
ii. 188. Sepulchres, ii. IM. Da* 
Bcription of tbeii (bnerals, ii. 197. 
Commerce and mannfactaru, ii. 
343. Agriculture, ii. 344. Man-*^ 
nar of sowing, reaping, etc ii. 345. 
Various sorts of in use, ii. Culti- 






i. 346. Aqua 



plants, ii. 347. Usoal drink of the 
Egyptians, ii. 350. Breeding of 
cattle, iii 361. The cow sacred, 
HorMi, common in f^ypt, ii. 3S3. 
Hnla and asses in general ate, ii. 
353. Sheep and camels, not much 
known, ii. 3S4. Poultry sbqndaDl, 
ii. 356. Weaving carried on to a 
great eileot, ii. 356. Art of dye- 
ing lo great perfection, ii. 358. 
Working in metal, etc. ii. 359. 
Mauufacture of earthenware, ii. 
360. Unfavouiable consequences 
of the Penian invatioo, ii. 376. 
Decline of the empire of the Pha- 
raotaa, ii. 379. Conquest by Saba- 
co, li. 3B0. Throne uaurped by 
Sethoa, ii. Qoiernment of the 
Iwelveprincei.ii.SSl; OTerthrowu 
by I^nimetichnt. who assumes the 
chief power, ii. 3B3. Land* 
liranted to the Greek soldiers, ii. 
3BB. Emigration of Iha warrior 
catle, ii. 384. Greek soldiers fwm 
the kings body guard, ii.3S4. A 
navy eitabliihed, ii. 367. Canal 
between the Mediirrraneto and 
Red sea, H.; object in making it, 
ii. 3SB. Rebellion againit Apriea, 
ii. 389. Invasion and cruelty of 
Cambyset, ii. 390. Commercial 
routes, ii. 418. 

Elephantii, island of, ii. 73 ; Monn- 
raenU at, ii. 73. 

Emporia, riiuatiDn and description of 
the, i. G7 ; held in great esteem by 
(he Carthaginiani, i. 58. 

Epic poetry not common among the 
Egyptians, ii. 38G. 
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Eueh, Itmplc of. ii< 71 ; tncient 



oDi, g«ognphictl *ur- 
vcy of the, i. 386. G«Mral obicr- 
vtliODlDn ths inhibiUnU, i. 290; 
tbcircoloar.ttc.i.lQS; DtAdorus'i 
iceoDRl or the Itwi of tht, i. 406. 
EttDriKDi, t)i«, ehieflj plntcs, i. 
163. 



FnzRD Ihe ancient coanlr; of ihe 
OaraTDBDtci, i. 31G ; deioibml by 
dpi. Lyon, ib. MeurvKk tbt 
pmeot capital, i. 216; priocipal 
teal of trade. i.3SB. 

^ib a priocipal article of food among 
ihe ^yptiaiH, ii. 33S ; how many 



ind«, ii. 
Fonnliio of Ihe it 






w>»H«i>»,deKription of Ihr, i. I9T. 
Oade* campind wilh Carlhsfe, i. 

64; the port from which iroyB|ei 

of diico*ery wers made. i. 176. 
Geometry, itody of, ii. 161. 
Ghjrtlie, detcripiioo of a grolto at, i, 

35S. 
Unjam giirea lo Ihe Eg7ptiao emi- 

granU. i. 416. 
Gieet writing aonwtimea fouod on 

Egyptian rooaumeDl), il. 8. 
Oyianlei, the, or Byianln descr 

i. 36. 



Hamilcar Barca cau»i the orcrl 
of the empire, i- 361 ; feud with 
Hanno,i.2i63 ; directs his altrnUoo 
lo tlie conqueil of Spaio, i. S6S. 

Hannibal enga^ in awarwitli Rome, 
i. 370 ; his policy reipeciing Ihe 



i. 373 ; 



[iled, i 



Hiono'i lojage of discoiery, « 
of, i. 174; deicriplion of, i. 
obMr>aliaD*oo, i. 490; genealogy 
ofthehoDseof, i. 530. 

Harmooihia, rcmaiaiof, ii. 71. 
VOL. II. 



B3t- cccclvii 

Hermof, ih* firat iotenlor of Icttera 
in Ff ypl, ii. S3. 

Hermolyhi, Ihe, ii. 131 ; their nnm- 
ber, ii. 133, 

Herodotus'i deieription of Northern 
Africa, i. 6; the principal histo- 
rian of Carthage, i. 23. 

Hieratic wHiing. ii. 13 ; dfriTcd fmn 
bierogtyphict, ii. 16; ofwhatcom- 
poaed, it. 

Hioroglyphicn, ii. 4; osed in sacred 
writiogi, ib. ; how divided, ii. 13 ; 
not aotely appropriated lo aacrod 
writing, ii. 19; used lo dialinguiih 
theDametofkinp,ii.38. Meiican ' 
hieroglyphics, ii. 43; compaied 
with (he Egyptian, ib. Desciibed 
by Clemens AleiandriDus. ii. 393. 

Himilco's accouot of the connlries of 
Europe beyood Ihe Pillan of Her- 
colaa, i. 49S. 

History depeodeot on art, ii. 164. 

Hyksoa, the Egyptian oame for Ihe 
Arabs, ii, 113 ; their eipulsion, ii. 
116. 



i.33l. 
Interprelcra, origin ofihe caste of, ii. 

141 ; in whose time, i*. 
Inscription at Heliopolii described, 

ii. 896. 
Ipsambol, ntonnTnenta a', described, 



Joliba, Ihe, discovered, i. 14 ; ac- 
count of, i. I8S ; month of, wbeie 
situated, ii. 421. 

Joseph's canal, ii. 74. 

Jupiter, temple of, ii. 70. 



Kalabsbj, description of 

at, i. 347. 
Knrgoi, niia* of, i. 389 ; 

fonnd there, deacripiion of one, i. 
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ccoclviii ti 

Labjrintb, die, ii. T&. 
Upkt>, prnduec of, i. 163. 

Lolophigi, account of ttae, i. 47 ; (i 
ludion of tbcir tcnilorjr, i. 214. 

LoW), how mtnj kind*, ii. 347 ; re 
prcuDied in Kulpture, ii. 348. 

Libjraut, genenl chincur of, i. 31. 



Microtntoi, Iheii appearaiKe, in 
Dcn, cic. i. 317. 

Hkgo tbc fannder of Ihi Citthigii 
pouat, i. 6Si (urcceded b; 
two WDS Aidnibtl and Hnmili 
who conqucT Sicdini^ ib. Fng- 
menti orbii worlu on baibandr;, 
i> 503i gtaetiogj o( Ihi bouM of, 
>. S30. 

Mahiiraki, temple il, i. 367. 

Malta the chief marl for woven piodi. 
i. 81 ; celebnled for lU cktb ma- 
nuhclurei, i. 163. 

Manilla, fniillew attempt* of Cai- 
Ihagc againil, i. 95. 

Maasiniui, oblaini the emporia, i. 
SBO; cauiet a war. jk 

Mtajet, deacripliOD of, i. 34. 

Medinet Abou, palace of. founded, 
ii.306. 

MemnoD, coIobhu oF, ii. 70. 

Mempliii, ill liluatioo, ii. 76 ; one of 
Ibe chief ilale* of aoeieDl Egypt 
ii. 104 i tbe capiul of the Arabian 
eBi|HTe in Egypl. <i. US ; bccomea 
tbe capital of £gypi, ii- 38S. 

Menei the fini king of Egypt, and 
foundei of Memphi*, ii. 79. 



377; 



of. i. S 



City, , 



i.^4iKuini, 1.385; not conCoed 
to ooe tpot, ib, UnvernmeDt in 
the handi of the prieiiB, who choie 
a king from their own body, i. 406 ; 
DTerlhrowD by Er{!ameDet, who killi 
the prieiu, i. 408. Stale of the 
etnpireat tbe Trojan war and during 
the Peniao period, ii, Migralion 



of (he Egyplias wanior cute, i. 

- 409. Date of the Sonrbhing pe- 
riod, ib. Sabaco, Seuechoi, and 
Tarhaeo, conquer Egypt, i. 410. 
Bouodariei, i. 414. Deicriptioa of 
the pricat catie, i. 418 ; leltleoient 
near mount Berkal, i. 423; pyia- 
inida found there, ib.i called Na- 
pala, i. 424. Colony planted at 
Thebei, i. 425. Obtervationa on 
civiliialioD of MenK, i. 426. Ilie 
market-place of Africa, i. 446. 
Route from, to the Arabian gulf 
and Yemen, i. 453. 

Miiphramothotii, kii^, iL 303. 

Mcerii, lake. ii. 75 ; iti preint name, 
ib. 

Money, whetber naed in Egypt, ii- 
337. 

Monumenti on tbe banka of Ibe Nile, 
i. S37 ; deacription of tbem, i. 344 ; 
obaervation* reipecting tbem, i. 
362-377. 

Monumenti it Siliilii and Omboi, ii. 
~73i ai Eliethya, reproenting the 
occupatiana of the Egyptiaua, ii. 



N^nr, lemplea of, i. 391 ; descrip- 
tion of the aculptnre, i. 393. 

Naucretia anigned to the Greeks, ii. 
373. 

Necho, the aucceiaor of Pumme- 
ticbua, hia progreai, ii. 306; bnildi 
■ fleet, ii. 387 ; begina a canal, 
ib. 

Niger, the rirer, canfouiided with the 

Senefial, i. 14. 
I'ile, course of the, i. 339; ii. S7, 
G9: ita cataiacta. i. 343 ; Ita in- 
undationa, how uieful, a. SO. The 
fiiberiei a aource uf reveoue, ii. 
sa^. Tbe valley favourable to 
agriculture, ii. 346. Navigation. 
ii. 361. 
lileometer, conitrncled. il. 330. 
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Ndmidit •Dd-Miuritinii 
to Carthage, i. 55. 



Ou«, the, ritoatJOD of, ii. 04} 

muderD names, it. 65. 
Obcliik, the buii of one found at 

Philn. ii.8. 
OnothoD, lucceedi Staoochoiu, 

31R. 
Oiirii, tomb of, ii. 73 ; cipediiion of. 



laming, in great ox wnong tl 
Eg7ptiai)i, ii. 176) the number 
coloon in QK, it, 

Fapjroa, made from tbe bjbtui, i 



317. 

Great, aunmei hit father'i name, 

ii. 315. 
Fhittt, where lilaated, ii. 73. 
Fhceniciani, tbeir motire in fouodiog 



oAfric 



i.27. 



Phonetic character!, ii. 13; lued to 
repreKDt loandi, ii. 23. 

Kracy, lupprenion of, i. 161. 

Prietu, (heir high rank, ii. 134 i 
food, ii. 138 ; propeily, ib. ; cloth- 
ing, ii. 139 ; ibeir different office*, 
oi clanet, ii. 130. 

Pronontor;, the Fair, dtaatioQ of, 



, lole ruler, ii. 3B3 ; 

bnildi the touthero propjrin at 

Memphit, etc. ii. 385 ; benegu 

Aiotoi, it. 386. 
Ftjlli, dwelling ofthe.i. 314. 
Pjramidi, the, where ulualad, ii. 

77 ; nppoted to ha*e been bnilt 



RamesMl I. Icada a colon; to Argoe. 
ii. 306 ; ancceeded bj bii biolhei, 
ib. 

Rameuei II., founder of Madinet 
Abon, ii. 306. "v 

Religion.of what it conii)ied, ii.l80i 
difference between that of tbe 
piieali and that of the people, ii. 
180. Sacred animal), ib. Dif- 
ferent kinds of, ii. 181. Rilei and 
feaiU, ii. IBS. Oriclea, ii. 186; 
the priDcipal, ii. 187; mannar of 
delivering, i. 404. 

Rotetia alone, dcBciiplioo of, ii. 7. ^ 



SabiCD, and hit inccenon, Senechiu 

and Taihaeo, conquer Egypt, ii. 

380. 
Salt, ■ great article of trade, i. 1B0. 
Sandiiooe, the principal material for 

building, when found, ii. 67. 
Sardinia, a Carthaginian province, i. 

66 ; acarcely known, i. 67 ; of great 

importance to Carthage, i. 68 ; gar- 

riion kept there, i. 70. 
Scheygiai, deicriplion of, i. 306, 
"liUj itlandi, tiade with, i. 169; 

carried on by bartet, i. 170, 
Scipio*. the two, ilaio, i. 375. 
Sculptnie allied to architect ur«, iL 

173; it* UM in hieroglyphict, ii. 

173. 
Seuecbu*, king of Ethiopia, cootem- 

porary with Hoahea, king of larael, 

i. 410. 
Sennaar, caiaian of, i. 447. 

sotKhoiii, the Shiihak of Jeirith 

hiatory, ii. 316; beiiegea Jem- 

nUm, ii. 317. 
Seaoitrii, the most celebrated of the 

Phiroabi, ii. 307; likewise called 

Rameaies, ii. ; undertakes an eic- 

pedition in the Indian >ea, ii, 310 ; 

conquer* the Ethiopian*, ii. ^11 ; 
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